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PREFACE, 



ihe character of the present work is mainly determined 
by the circumstance that it is intended by the author to facili- 
tate the study of the ^'Grammars" which Breitkopp & Hartel 
are publishing, as well as the comprehension of comparative 
philology in its newest form. 

The field of this '^Introduction'* is no broader than that 
of the above-mentioned ^'Grammars". Wherever in the follow- 
ing pages language, language-development, phonetic laws etc. 
are discussed, Indo-European language, Indo-^European lan- 
guage-development etc., must alone be understood. I have 
felt the less inclination to discuss questions which lie outside 
the Indo-European domain, as for example those suggested 
by universal philology, because in reality the influence of phi- 
losophical linguistic research upon the science founded by 
Bopp has always been of slight account, and is very trifling 
at present. In limiting myself to the departments of phonetics 
and inflection I have also followed the "^Grammars", but I 
must acknowledge that I should not, perhaps, have practised 
this self-denial if I had not just shown, in the fourth volume 
of my syntactical investigations [Die G^nindlagen der griechir- 
schen Syntax^ Halle, 1879), how in my opinion the compara- 
tive syntax of the Indo-European languages should be 
treated. 

The book here laid before the public is divided into a his- 
torical and an analytical part. In the former the development 
of philology from Bopp's time to the present is roughly sketched, 
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with the especial aim of showing clearly how the problems 
which particularly occupy our attention today have developed 
naturally from what preceded them ; in the second part the most 
important of these problems are discussed. In the fifth chapter 
(Agglutination Theory) I have expressed myself with more skep- 
ticism and reserve than formerly. But I have thought it best not 
to suppress my present views, since they are the result of mature 
deliberation, and I cannot believe that I shall ever have a more 
decided opinion on these points. In the sixth chapter (Phonetic 
Laws) I hope I have shown that the harmony between the re- 
presentatives of different tendencies is greater than the uninitiat- 
ed would be inclined to suppose, possibly greater than is recog- 
nized by many of these representatives themselves. All these 
discussions, as well as the historical part (chapters I — ^^IV) and 
the seventh chapter (on the Separation of the Races) , are not 
written for the narrow circle of my fellow-workers in this 
field, but mainly for those who do not make a special study of 
comparative philology. For this reason I have made use, so 
far as I was able , of the exceedingly abundant philological 
literature, but have quoted it only to a small extent. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a word respecting my 
judgment of living scholars. In characterizing great men who 
are deceased, like Bopp and Schleicher, I have imposed no 
restraint upon myself, but to proceed in the same way with 
reference to the living seemed to me unfitting. I have accord- 
ingly never attempted to picture in full the distinguishing 
characteristics and achievements of any living philologist, 
while I have not hesitated to define my position in regard to 
single views of my contemporaries. To this point I would fain 
call the attention of those readers who perhaps might be in- 
clined to think that I have not done justice to this or that 
eminent living philologist. 

Jena, August 20, 1880. B. DELBEtiCK. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION. 



In writing the present work, niy only thought was to in- 
troduce' some of my countrymen to the study of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, and to call their attention to certain points 
in the history and present condition of this study. Accordingly, 
the preface, as well as my treatment of the subject, were de- 
stined for German readers. On this account it seems to me 
especially importantthat the English translation should be pre- 
ceded by a few words of explanation, or, I might almost say, 
of apology. 

Above all, I would deprecate any comparison of this short 

and unpretentious Introduction'' with the extensive works of 

Max Mullee, Whitney und Sayce. I by no means aim to 

furnish an explanation of the nature of language in general, 

as these scholars have done ; it is only my wish to show how a 

minute section of the whole linguistic mass has been studied, 

and in my opinion ought to be studied. It is true that in one 

chapter, that which treats of agglutination, I touch on more 

general ground, and it would perhaps have been better if here 

I had at least attempted to discuss my disagreement with 

Saycb's views somewhat in detail. I hope that in case of a 

second edition I shall be able to extend my original plan in this 
direction. 
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Perhaps it may seem to the reader that not only the above- 
named English and American philologists have received insuf- 
ficient consideration, but that the same is true of other for- 
eigners, as for instance those exact scholars of whose views 
the "M6moires de la soci6t6 de linguistique" may be consid- 
ered the exponent. I cannot wholly deny the justice of this 
criticism, but the following considerations will serve to ex- 
plain my course. This book was written with the aim (how 
far it has been attained, I will leave others to judge) of con- 
tributing to the history of the German mind. It is universally 
acknowledged, by those who have traced the history of Ger- 
man development, that there is an immense gulf between the 
views of the Germans of today and those prevalent up to the 
fourth or fifth decennium of this century. This difference of 
view is almost as great in scientific fields as in the domain of 
politics. One side of this mighty revolution can be concisely 
expressed in the statement that we have passed from a philo- 
sophical epoch into a historical one. I attempted to show (as 
no one to my knowledge had done before) that the science 
founded by Bopp stands in evident connection with the philo- 
sophical endeavors of German scholars , and also how it has 
come about that in linguistic science a sort of metaphysics has 
arisen, which is at present undergoing a process of dissolution. 
But at the same time I wished at least to intimate that it is 
wrong to undervalue endeavors of this nature, since the occa- 
sion for such investigations is found in the linguistic material 
itself, and will probably continue in the future. 

I would beg that my estimate of linguistic science and of 
the great philologists may be judged from this more general 
stand-point. It was not my intention to write a glorification 
of linguistic science, but to contribute toward a just estimate 
of it. My position with regard to the great philologists Bopp, 
Grimm and others is as untrammeled as that we occupy to-^ 
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ward Shakespeare and Goethe. If a historian of literature 
asks whether Goethe possessed dramatic talent in the high- 
est and truest sense, no one will charge him with lack of 
reverence, but it will be recognized that he has only done his 
duty in proposing and answering this question. In the same 
sense I claim for myself the right to investigate what constitutes 
the actual power of that richly - endowed master to whom 
we owe the foundation of our science. Whoever reads with 
unprejudiced mind my sketch of Bopp and Schleicher will, 
I hope, be impressed with the fact that my pen was guided by 
both love of truth and a feeling of veneration for these great 
men. 

With the above remarks I would commend this book to 
the kind indulgence of the English and American public. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



When I began to translate this little book, shortly after its 
publication, I did not anticipate the varioas delays and inter- 
ruptions which have postponed the completion of my task for 
a whole year. So long a delay might be fatal to the useful- 
ness of a translation, in the case of a work which aimed at a 
systematic exposition of the whole science of comparative phi- 
lology, down to the latest development of its smallest detail, 
and the discussion of all disputed questions relative to both 
method and practice. A treatise with such an aim in view 
would require constant revision and extension, and would be 
completely antiquated in the course of a year. The present 
work, however, only proposes to exhibit the historical devel- 
opment of the science , and while discussing the chief prob- 
lems which now present themselves in this field, it does not 
claim to chronicle all the various attempts to solve them, nor 
to initiate the reader into the intricate details of a philological 
warfare which is today raging at its hottest. Therefore this 
little volume may be said to fulfil its avowed purpose as well 
at present as it did a year ago. 

I was impelled to undertake this translation by the con- 
sideration that I had never found a book which appeared to me 

to give so clear und succinct an account of the rise and devel- 
opment of comparative philology in Germany. It therefore 
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seemed particularly desirable that this condensed sketch of 
the progress in linguistic methods should be made accessible 
to those who are not conversant with German philological liter- 
ature , more especially to those who are desirous of subse- 
quently devoting more attention to the subject. If this trans- 
lation shall serve to awaken or strengthen an interest in the 
science which owes its origin as well as many of its most able 
representatives to Germany, I shall feel amply repaid for any 
time and labor spent upon it. 

A few words will suffice in explanation of the method I 
have pursued. My first aim was to render the sense of the 
German with the utmost possible accuracy, so that if I have 
erred, it has been on the side of too close adherence to the 
text of the original. In those instances where trivial altera- 
tions have been made, this has occurred with the knowledge 
and consent of the author , and the same is true of the very 
few notes I have ventured to add , which are always desig- 
nated as the translator's. No one who has not made a similar 
attempt can realize the peculiar difficulties of transferring the 
German philological nomenclature to the English tongue, 
where certain of the technical terms, it is true, already have 
their recognized equivalents, but others are either differently 
rendered by different scholars, or are not represented at all in 
the language. In many cases where an important term could 
not be adequately translated, I have thought it only fair to in- 
troduce the German word in brackets. The titles of the Ger- 
man works quoted I have thought it more advisable to repeat 
in their original shape, since few of these works are translat- 
ed, and for purposes of reference the German title would be 
necessary. Whenever Prof. Whitney has been quoted, I have 
naturally referred to his own book, instead of to Jolly's Ger- 
man translation, and similarly, the extracts from Bopp's Ana- 
lytical Comparison appear in their original English form, as 
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well as the remarks of Sir William Jones on page 1 . Two or 
three of the longer sentences from Cubtius' Grundzuge have 
been quoted in the English translation, in which case the page 
of the translation has been added in square brackets. In my 
transcription of Sanskrit words I have adopted the method re- 
commended by Prof. Whitney in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society'' for Oct. 1880, and used by him in his 
Sanskrit Grammar, which forms the second volume of tiiis se- 
ries; for Zend, Hubschmann's transcription, advocated by 
him in KuhtCs Zeitachrifty 24, page 328 seq., has been em- 
ployed. 

In conclusion, I must express my heartiest gratitude to 
Prof. Delbruck for the cordial sanction he has given to my 
undertaking, and above all, to Prof. Sievebs, who was so 
kind as to read over the whole translation, and to offer many 
valuable hints and suggestions. 

Leipzig, Dec. 1881. 

E. Channing. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FBAirZ BOPP. 

When Franz Bopp (bom in 1791), the founder of com- 
parative philology, began to devote his attention to Sanskrit, 
the statement that the language of the Brahmans was nearly 
related to the languages of Europe, especially to Latin and 
Greek, had been repeatedly made, and strengthened by a 
number of authentic proofs. Above aU, Sir William Jones, 
the first president of a society organized in Calcutta for the 
exploration of Asia, had, as early as 1786, expressed himself 
on this point as follows : 

^^The Sanskrit language, whatever may be its antiquity, 
is of wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in 
the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could 
have been produced by accident ; so strong that no philologer 
could examine all the three without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which^ perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, 
for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic, though blended 
with a different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit." 
(Cf. Benfey^ Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft^ page 348.) 

In the main coincident with the above, but less correct in 
one pointy are the opening sentences of Friebrich Schlegel's 
celebrated book on the language and wisdom of the Hindus 
[TJeher dieSprache und Weisheit derlndier^ Heidelberg, 1808): 

Dblbbuos, Introduction to the Study of Language. 1 
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"The old Indian Sanskrito, i. e. the refined or perfect, 
also called Gronthon, i. e. the written or book-language, bears 
the closest relationship to the Boman and Greek as well as to 
theGermanicandPersianlanguages. The resemblance is found 
not only in a large number of roots, which it has in common 
with them, but extends to the innermost structure and gram- 
mar. The agreement is therefore not an accidental one, such 
as could be explained through intermixture, but an essential 
one, which points to a common origin. On comparison it is 
further discovered that the Indian language is the elder, the 
others younger and derived from it.^ 

We cannot, therefore, say that Bopp was the discoverer 
of the Indo-European ^j community of language, but to him is 
due the credit of having instituted a systematic comparison, 
which, starting from the forms of the verb, gradually extended 
over the whole language ^ and of thus demonstrating for all 
time what Jones ^ Schlegel and others had only suspected 
or affirmed. 

This demonstration will, without doubt, be regarded in the 
future as the epoch-making achievement of Bopp's genius, but 
it is quite as certain that Bopp himself from the very begin- 
ning had in view not the comparison, but the explanation of 
forms, and that comparison was to him only a means to the 
attainment of this chief end. To illustrate by an example: 
he was not satisfied with the discovery, so all-important 
for the phonetics of each individual language, that dsmi^ 8{p.(, 
sum^ im, jesmz are all at bottom one and the same form ; but it 
was of greater interest to him to learn from what elements 
this form had arisen. Not a comparison of actual forms of 
speech, but an insight into the origin of inflection was the 
essential aim of his work. 



1) I have followed Prof. Whitney and others in preferring the term 
^Indo-European" to ^Indo-Gennanic", which latter name cannot in English 
claim the excuse of preponderating usage alleged by Prof. Delbr6ck in 
support of its German equivalent. He says : ^1 use the name 'indogerma- 
nisch' (originated by Klapboth?) because, as far as I can see, it is the most 
common in Germany." The term **Aryan", so frequently employed by 
English philologists, I have rejected as being more properly applicable to 
the Indo-Iranian division of the family. [Translator.] 
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That this is redlly the case has been abundantly empha* 
sized by the older as well as the more recent critics of Bopp. 
It will suffice here to recall the well •known statement of 
Bopp's teacher Windischmann , namely, that Bopp's aim 
from the beginning was '*to penetrate by way of linguistic 
investigation into the mystery of the human soul, and to 
gain some cognizance of its nature and laws'' ; and to quote 
a remark of Thbodor Bbntey: "I would therefore con- 
sider that the real task of this grand work [the Comparative 
Grammar] was to gain a knowledge of the origin of the gram- 
matical forms of the Indo-European languages; that their 
comparison was only a means to the attainment of this end, 
merely a method of discovering their fundamental forms ; and 
that, finally, the investigation of phonetic laws was the chief 
means of comparison, the only sure foundation for the proof 
of relationship, especially of the fundamental forms." 

Under these circumstances it seems to me expedient to 
speak first of Bopp*s view of the origin of inflection, and after- 
wards to discuss his method of comparison. 

I. Bopp's views of the origin of inflection. 

Bopp's theories concerning the genesis of linguistic forms 
are not, as might be imagined, the pure result of his gram- 
matical analysis, but can be traced back in great part to older 
views and prejudices. Among these the theory of Fribdrich 
ScHLEGEL, which is brought forward in his above-mentioned 
work Ueher die Spmche und Weisheit der Indier, plays an im- 
portant part. It seems to me necessary, therefore, to famil- 
iarize the reader with this theory at the outset. 

According to Friedrich Schlegel there are two chief 
classes of languages ; first, those which characterize the minor 
shades of meaning by an inner change of the root, and sec- 
ondly, those which for this purpose affix actual words hav- 
ing in themselves the significance of plurality, past time, 
future obligation, or other comparative notions of the sort. 
The first class embraces the inflectional languages. Schlegel 
therefore understands by '^inflection" the inner change of 
the root. He most emphatically opposes the view that the 
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inflectional forms could have been obtained by affixing pre- 
viously independent words ^) : 

*^In Greek there is at least a semblance of possibility 
that the inflectional syllables might have had their source in 
particles and auxiliary words which have melted into the word 
itself, although it would not be possible to carry out this hy- 
pothesis without having recourse to almost all the etymological 
artifices and juggleries whieh should all, without exception, 
be banished at the outset, if we are to view language and its 
origin scientifically, i. e. in a thoroughly historic light ; and 
even then this hypothesis could scarcely be carried out. But 
in Sanskrit the last semblance of such a possibility vanishes, 
and we are compelled to admit that the structure of the lan- 
guage is a thoroughly organic one, ramified by inflections or 
inner changes and variations of the root in all its significa- 
tions, and not a simple mechanical compositum formed by 
the affixion of words and particles, while the root itself re- 
mains barren and unchanged." (Page 41.) 

In this organic nature he finds the main advantage of the 
inflectional languages : 

*'To this is due on one side the wealth, on the other the 
stability and durability of these languages, which can be said 
to have arisen organically, and to form an organic tissue ; so 
that centuries after, in languages which are separated by 
broad tracts of land, it is often possible with little pains 
to find the thread which extends through the wide -spread 
wealth of a whole word-family, and leads us back to the simple 
origin of the first root. On the other hand, in languages which 
instead of inflection have only affixes, the same cannot be said 
of the roots ; they are no fruitful seed, only a heap of atoms, 
as it were, which every chance wind can easily scatter or 
sweep together ; the connection is really no other than a purely 
mechanical one, by means of outward affixion. In their first 
origin these languages lack a germ of living development" 
etc. (Page 51.) 



1) Probably in this opposition he has in mind the school of Lennep 
and ScHEiD (v. below), hardly Horne Tooke (concerning whom cf. Max 
Mt^LLER, Lectures on the Science of Language , page 255) . 
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If we ask how this explanation of inflection as an inner 
change of the root, which seems to ns so wanting in precision 
and clearness, can have arisen in the mind of this gifted schol- 
ar, so much is plain at once, that it was not derived from 
immediate observation (for where could we observe such 
an organic growth?) ; it seems more probable that it is really 
nothing but the necessary logical opposite of the theory which 
ScHLEGEL felt obliged to reject. In face of the absurdities of 
Lennep, Scheid & Co., by whom language was most stupidly 
cut to pieces and forcibly derived from purely imaginative 
roots, ScHLEGEL had evidently arrived at the conviction that 
it was impossible to approach the mystery of the development 
of linguistic forms by means of analysis. He therefore, in 
opposition to the theory which explained the origin of language 
by composition, preferred to postulate its development by 
means of organic growth, without very distinctly picturing 
to himself the nature and causes of this growth. He was per- 
haps strengthened in this view by another consideration. The 
relation existing between the Latin and Bomanic languages 
(which his brother afterwards sought to characterize by the 
expressions "synthetic^ and *' analytic") seemed to him the 
more remarkable from the fact that in Sanskrit he found, so 
to speak, a more Latin condition of things than in Latin 
itself. (Page 40.) If, he may have concluded, a language shows 
the less composition the more ancient it is, how can we sup- 
pose that the linguistic forms in oldest times originated en- 
tirely by means of composition? 

Now it was quite in the spirit of the philosophers of the 
Romantic School, with whose train of thought and method of 
expression Schlegel was familiar, that he characterized such 
a growth from within outwards as '^organic", and at the same 
time regarded this organic growth, in comparison with com- 
position, as the higher and nobler process. 

BoFP, in his first publication [Conjugationssystem der 
SanshriUprache^ 1816) adopted fully this briefly -outlined 
theory of Schlegel (although without mentioning the author's 
name) , which he afterwards stoutly opposed. But he extended 
it at once in one direction, by adding to the criterion of the 
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inner variation of the root the capacity to incorporate the 
substantive verb ^) : 

'^Among all the languages known to us", he says on 
page 7, ^^the sacred language of the Hindus shows itself one 
of the most capable of expressing the most varied conditions 
and relations in a truly oi^anic way, by inner inflecthn and 
change of the stem-syUable. But in spite of this admirable 
flexibility, this language is sometimes fond of incorporating 
into the root the abstract verb, whereupon the stem -syllable 
and the abstract verb share the grammatical functions of the 
verb." 

This division of labor can be observed, for example, in the 
aorist, in the following manner. In the Sanskrit dgrausamy 
^1 heard", a characterizes past time ; the especial modification 
of the past which is peculiar to the aorist is intimated by the 
strengthening of the u in the root ^ru to au ; and the substan* 
tive verb is incorporated into the thus formed preterit, *^so 
that, after the time-relations have been expressed in a purely 
organic way by inner variation of the root, person and num- 
ber are defined by inflection of the affixed auxiliary verb." 
(Page 18.) The incorporation of the substantive verb is sup- 
posed by Bopp to have taken place in the future and aorist 
in Sanskrit and Greek, in the Sanskrit precative, in the well- 
known perfect and imperfect formations of Latin, and (although 
he afterwards gave this up) in the passive endings of the same 
language. Bopp recognizes no other composition than that with 
as in his Con/tcgationssystem. To be sure he speaks of affixing 
the ^characteristics of person" [PersonskennzeichenJ M, S, 
T, but he does not recognize in these characteristics any re- 
mains of formerly independent words. On the other hand, he 
remarks expressly in another connection : ^ It is contrary to 
the spirit of the Sanskrit language to express any relation by 
affixing several letters which can be regarded as an individual 
word." (Page 30.) In the Conjugationssystem he leaves the 
origin of these ^^characteristics of person" just as much in the 



1) Bopp can have had this method of explanation alone in mind, when 
he says [Cor\jugati<ms8y8tem, page 12) that in his labors he never leans 
upon the authority of another. 
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dark as the origin of the ^'interpolated" vowel t, which char- 
acterizes the optative. 

It would be interesting to discover what considerations 
induced Bopp to modify Schlegbl's definition of the idea of 
inflection. Fortunately there is sufficient material for this in 
Bopp's writings. But in order to make the passages in question 
intelligible, I must first say a word about the customary clas- 
sification of the parts of speech at the beginning of our cen- 
tury. There was at that time a general prejudice in favor of 
the theory that the sentence must be an image of the logical 
judgment; hence arose the opinion that, inasmuch as a judg- 
ment consists of three parts, subject, predicate and copula, 
the number of the parts of speech also must be neither larger 
nor smaller than three. It was naturally no easy matter to 
bring the traditional parts of speech under three heads, and 
this classification could not be carried out without sophistry. 
For instance, A. F. Bernhardi knew no better method of re- 
conciling his philosophical theory with his practical experience 
than by making out the following table : 

I. Parts of speech [Redetheiie] : 

a. Substantives. 

b. Attributives, 
aa. Adjectives, 
bb. Participles, 
cc. Adverbs. 

c. The verb be, 

II. Smaller parts of speech [Redetheilchen] : 

a. Prepositions. 

b. Conjunctions. 

c. Original adverbs. 

III. Parts of speech and smaller parts of speech : 
Pronouns. 

Gottfried Hermann is convinced, as well as Bernhardi, 
that there can be but three parts of speech , and we find 
that Bopp was of the same opinion, as most clearly appears 
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from a remark in the English version of his first publication, 
Analytical Comparison^) etc., page 14 : ^Potest unites in itself 
the three essential parts of speech, t being the subject, es the 
copula ajiA pot the attribute." Here it is especially noteworthy 
that not the verb as such, but only the verb be is regarded as 
the third part of speech. 

GoTTFBiED Hermann says [De emendanda ratione graecae 
grammaticae^ Leipzig, 1801, page 173) : 

"Est enim haec verbi vis, ut praedicatum subjecto tribuat 
atque adjungat. Hinc facile colligitur proprie unum tantum- 
modo esse verbum idque est verbum esse. Caetera enim quae- 
cunque praeter hoc verbum verba reperiuntur, hanc naturam 
habent, ut praeterquam quod illud esse contineant, quo fit ut 
verba sint, adjunctam habeant etiam praedicati alicujus nota- 
tionem. Sic ^ire^ ^stare', ut aliqua certe exempla afferamus, 
significat ^euntem, stantem esse'." 

Bopp shared this opinion, as is sufficiently clear from the 
first words of his Conjugationssystem, which are as follows * 

^y the word *verb' in its strictest sense is meant that 
part of speech which expresses the union of an object with a 
quality, and their relation to each other. According to this 
definition, the verb has in itself no actual significance, but is 
simply the grammatical bond between subject and predicate, 
through whose inner variation and change of form these mu- 
tual relations are indicated. In this sense there is but one 
verb, viz., the abstract verb, be, esse*^ etc. 

Since, therefore, according to Bopp's view no predicate 
can exist except with the aid of the verb esse, and since, ac- 
cordingly, this predicate in point of meaning inheres in every 
so-called verb, to be consistent Bopp would necessarily find 
it natural that the verb as should be palpably and visibly re- 
presented in every verbal form. Bopp did actually accept this 
consequence in a very remarkable sentence in the Analy- 
tical Comparison, page 14: 



^) Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Teutonic 
Languages, showing the original identity of their grammatical Structure, by 
F. Bopp, published in the Annals of Oriental Literature, London, 1820. 
This is not merely a translation, but in many respects quite different from 
the German original. [Transl.] 
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^'After these observations the reader will not be surprised 
if, in the languages which we are now comparing, he should 
meet with other verbs constructed in the same way as potest, 
or if he should discover that some tenses contain the substan- 
tive verb, while others have re/ected it or perhaps never used it. 
He will rather feel inclined to ask : ^ Why do not all verbs in 
all tenses exhibit this compound structure?' — and the absence 
of the substantive verb he will perhaps consider as a kind of 
ellipsis." 

Whoever carefully weighs this extraordinary sentence, in 
which the solution of a difficulty is ingeniously thrown upon 
the reader, while he would naturally expect the author to solve 
it, will certainly agree with me when I assert that Bofp was 
led to seek the substantive verb in the occasionally appearing 
s of Indo-European forms, chiefly in consequence of his false 
theory concerning the three parts of speech. 

Accordingly, we can characterize Bopf's oldest theory 
of inflection, as we find it in the Confugationssystem, as the 
union of an apergu of Schlegel with the traditional theory 
of the three parts of speech. 



In the above-mentioned English version (1819), the Ana- 
lytical Comparison, we find a very marked advance upon the 
view brought forward in the Conjugationssystem (1816). This 
progress can be briefly summed up as follows : the principle of 
composition, which up to this time was only applied in the 
case of the root as, is now recognized as the prevailing one. 
How Bofp arrived at this change of opinion can be traced out 
in his explanation of the notion ''root", and in his hypothesis 
concemii^ the origin of the personal endings of the verb. 

First of aD, in regard to the notion ''root", it was pos- 
sible for BoPF to derive from the grammatical tradition pre- 
valent at his time the opinion which he here expressed and 
retained ever after, namely, that all words go back to mono- 
syllabic elements. For Adelung had already declared that all 
the words of the German had their origin in monosyllabic 
constituent parts, which bear the name 'Voot". (Cf. Adelung, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache und den Bau der Worter, be- 
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sonders des Deutschen^ Leipzig, 1781, page 16seq.)*) Bopp 
found this view confirmed by an investigation of the Sans- 
krit root -indices, with which he became acquainted in the 
edition of Carey and Wilkins. (Cf. A. W. von Schleoel, 
Indische Bibliothek^ 1,316 and 335.) He formulated his opinion 
in the Analytical Comparison^ ps^g® ^7 ^ followis: 

'*The character of Sanskrit roots is not to be determined 
by the number of letters, but by that of syllables, of which 
they contain only one; they are all monosyUabic, a few ex- 
cepted, which may justly be suspected of not being primitives." 
(Cf. also A. W. von Schlegel in the above article, page 336.) 
Now Bopp assumed for the roots of the kindred languages 
what was true of the Sanskrit roots, and accordingly made the 
statement : ^'Roots are monosyllables in Sanskrit and its kin- 
dred languages." 

With this conception of '^root", Schlegbl's idea of inflec- 
tion must naturally appear very questionable. For how can a 
monosyllabic root (especially if, as is obviously the case, the 
consonants remain intact) be inwardly inflected and al- 
tered to any considerable extent? The idea of the mono- 
syllabic nature of the root must necessarily strengthen that of 
composition in inflection, and it is therefore not surprising 
that Bopp's polemic against Schlegel had its starting-point 
just here. We find this polemic expressed in the following 
paragraph, page 10 : 

'T[f we can draw any conclusion from the fact that roots 
are monosyllables in Sanskrit and its kindred languages, it is 
this, that such languages cannot display any great fitcility of 
expressing grammatical modifications by the change of their 
original materials, without the help of foreign additions. We 
must expect that in this family of languages the principle of 



1) It is not uninteresting to see what was the doctrine of Fulda, a 
predecessor of Adelung [Sammlung und Ahstammung germanischer Wur- 
zelwOrter, Halle, 1776), concerning the method of obtaining roots : 

^Take from a single word its grammatical functions, its prefixes and 
suffixes, verbal, nominal, and those of gender, number, case, person, tense. 
Wherever at the beginning or end two consonants stand together, cast 
away the foremost and hindermost; the root, without losing any of its 
chief significance, wiU become a single syllable." (Page 59. "^^ 
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compounding words will extend to the first rudiments of 
speech, as to the persons, tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns 
&c. That this reaUy is the case, I hope I shall be enabled to 
prove in this essay, in opposition to the opinion of a celebrated 
German author, who believes that the grammatical forms of 
the Sanskrit and its kindred Janguages consist merely of in- 
flections, or inner modifications of words." 

The second point is still more important, viz., the hypo- 
thesis which appears in the Analytical Comparison concerning 
the derivation of the personal sufExes from personal pronouns. 
The passage where this hypothesis is first introduced is so 
interesting that I quote it in full : 

^The indication of the persons of verbs in the Sanskrit 
language and those of the same origin Mr. F. Schlegel con- 
siders as being produced by inflection ; but Scheidius shews 
very satisfactorily, with respect to the plural at least, that even 
the Greek verbs make use of pronouns, in compound structure 
with the root, to indicate the various persons. With respect to 
the singular, he would have succeeded much better if he had 
not limited himself to the corrupt form in u>, terminating the 
third person of the present in ei, where I cannot perceive any 
pronoun incorporated, — but had extended his view to the 
form in {it, terminating the third person in the Doric dialect 
with Ti. Scheidius commits another fault, namely, that in 
speaking of the pronouns he stops at the nominative, whilst the 
crude form of nouns may be better extracted from the oblique 
cases. In this way it is easy to discover that to is the radical 
form of the Greek article, which is originally nothing more 
than a pronoun of the third person, and is used as such in 
Homer. This to, bereft of the final vowel, becomes an essen- 
tial element of verbs in their third person, singular, dual and 
plural, as 8(8oTt (I), 6{6otov, 8(8ovti. I have no doubt but it can 
be proved, with as much certainty at least as in the case of the 
Arabic, that Sanskrit verbs also form their persons by com- 
pounding the root with the pronouns, upon which subject I 
shall offer a few remarks in its proper place." (Page 11.) 

For these intended remarks, however, Boff seems to have 
found no opportunity in the course of his discussion , and 
merely observes (page 1 6) : ^In the present tense the pronominal 
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consonants M, S, T, of the singular number and of the third 
person plural, are articulated with a short t ", — from which 
we see that at that time he had not come to the conclusion, 
as he did later, that mi arose from ma. 

In the above exposition our attention is first of all attract- 
ed by the reference to Schbidius, who is said to have already 
established the principle of composition "very satisfactoriljr^. 
He refers to the detailed treatment of the question contained 
in. L.C. Valckenarii obaervatianes acad. et Jo. Dan, a Lennep 
praeleciiones academicae rec. Everardus Scheidiua [Trajecti ad 
Hhenum, 1790), page 275 seq. Leaving it to the reader to enjoy 
the various etymological fantasies, I will only quote the words 
of ScHBiD which are of interest for the main question. They 
are as foUows : 

^^emini equidem, quum ante hos octodecim, et quod 
excurrit, annos, contubemio fruerer viri summi, quem honoris 
causa nomino, Joannis Jacobi Schultensii, inter familiares 
sermones, quibus de linguarum indole agebatur, narrare Schul- 
tensium, virum suavissimum et harum rerum elegantissimum 
arbitrum, Lennepio placuisse, ut, quemadmodum in verbis 
orientalium, adformantes, quae dicuntur, temporis praeteriti 
proprie essent syllabae literaeve, a pronominibus antiquis 
quasi resectae : ita et in Graecorum verborum temporibus per- 
sonisque eadem fuisset sermonis ratio." 

We see from this passage that Bopp's view of the per- 
sonal endings was finaUy suggested by Hebrew grammar. 

Now that the principle of composition was once recom- 
mended in this way, it is no wonder that it was also applied in 
other cases than in the tenses compounded with a«, and in 
the personal suffixes, — so, for instance, in the optative, whose 
i is first explained in the Analytical Comparison, page 23, as 
the verb "wish", "desire". Of real inflection in Schlegel's 
sense of the term Bopp in the Analytical Comparison retains 
only certain vowel -changes (so the ai of the middle voice, 
which he did not then explain by means of composition, as he 
did later], and reduplication. (Pages 12 and 34.) 

After Bopp^s view had been formulated in the two ways 
above mentioned, in the Conjugationssystem and the Analytical 
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Comparison, it assmned at length a third and final shape, 
which was first introduced in a series of academical essays, 
and at last appeared in the Comparative Grammar, and which 
chiefly differs from the second form in more and more exclu- 
sively emphasizing the principle of composition , as well as 
applying it to those departments of grammar which had not 
been treated in the Con/uffatumssystem and the Analytical 
Comparison. 

This theory is now intelligible without further pre&ce, 
and we can siun it up briefly as follows : 

The words of the Indo-European languages must be 
derived from roots, which are all monosyllabic. There are 
two classes of roots, viz., verbal roots, from which spring 
verbs and nouns, and pronominal roots, from which pro- 
nouns, primitive prepositions, conjunctions and particles 
have their origin. (Cf. beside the Vergleichende Grammatik, 
§ 107, also Ahhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1831, page 
13 seq.) 

The case -endings are at least for the most part ^j pro- 
nouns by origin. Thus the s of the nominative is derived from 
the pronoun sa ; the m of the accusative recalls the Sanskrit 
pronominal stem «-ma; the T- sound of the ablative comes 
from the same pronominal stem ta to which the neuter d in 
id also owes its origin, etc. (Cf. Abh. der Akad., 1826, 
page 98.) 

The personal endings of the verb are derived from the 
pronouns of the first, second and third person ; mi is a weak- 
ening of the syllable ma , ^which in Sanskrit and Zend forms 
the underlying theme for the oblique cases of the simple pro- 
noun". From mi is further derived m. In the plural ending 
mas, is found either as, the plural characteristic of nouns, or 
the pronominal element sma. The v of the dual is only a cor- 
ruption of the plural m. The endings of the second person in 
similar fashion go back to tea, those of the third person to ta 
(for nti V. below, page 15). Bopp does not express a confident 



1) ^or the most parf, because a few endings (oa and sam) tae not 
considered as accounted for, and sometimes a symbolical explanation (y. 
beloWi page 15) is attempted. 
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opinion in regard to the middle endings, but he thinks it 
probable that they are due to the doubling of the correspond- 
ing active endings. 

As for the characteristics of the present stem, like vi> in 
Ceuyvutti; it is most probable that the greater part of these are 
pronouns. 

The augment, which is mentioned in connection with the 
imperfect, is considered by Bopp [Vgh Gr,j § 537, and even 
earlier in the Analytical Comparison, page 27) as identical 
with a privative, and is therefore regarded by him as a nega- 
tion of present time. But he Jalso admits the possibility 
of connecting it directly with the pronominal stem a '^that^'. 
to which, moreover, he regards the negative particle itself as 
related. 

In the S-aorist the s belongs to the substantive verb, and 
the explanation of the composition is that the imperfect of as 
(but without the augment) forms the end of it, T recognize'*, 
he says in § 542, ^'in this s the substantive verb, with the im- 
perfect of which the first form [of the aorist] wholly coincides, 
except that the a of asam etc. is lost". The sya of the S-fu- 
tare, such as ddsydti, Bopf regards as the future of as, which 
is lost in its isolated use. Beside this, he thinks it probable 
that all verbs once possessed a future formed by means of ya, 
and that this ya itself, as well as the sign of the optative, 
comes from the root I 'Vish". 

In the ay a of causatives he discovers the verb i ^goT (as 
well as ya ^^go" in the ya of the Sanskrit passive) , and in the 
s of desideratives the substantive verb. 

The same composition is met with in certain ybrma^^o/^^ 
of the individual languages, e. g. amor-m, in which the root 
bhu can be recognized ; ama-rem, where we find the root as, 
etc.i) (Cf. Vgl Gr.,§521.) 

Finally, the stem-forming suffixes arepartly of pronominal, 
partly of verbal origin (e. g. datar ''giver" means really 'Tie 
who walks through the action of giving", from da **give" and 
tar 'Valk through") . 

<) On the other hand, Bopp does not assume that new root-words 
could arise in an individual language. (Cf. preface to the third section of 
the VgLQr., !»* edition, page XIV.) 
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Beside this explanation by composition, a second is some^ 
times brought forward, the symbolicaL Thus the following 
remark is made concerning the dual: ^The dual, inasmuch 
as it is founded upon a clearer observation than the more in- 
definite pliirality, prefers the fullest endings, as conducing to 
stronger emphasis and a more vivid personification." ( VgL 
Gr,, § 206.) The same is true of the feminine, "which in 
Sanskrit prefers a luxuriant fullness of form, in the stem as 
well as in the case-endings." (§ 113.) The n is also symbolic 
in the third person plural -nti, which is supposed to be formed 
from ti by the insertion of a nasal. He considers that this in- 
sertion is the least strange of admixtiires, and the nearest 
approach to the simple lengthening of an already existing 
vowel. (§ 236; cf. also § 226.) 

If we compare this final aspect of Boff^s views with the 
preceding one, we observe that Schlegel^s influence has 
dwindled down to a slight remnant. For the at of the middle 
endings, in which Bopf formerly saw an inner inflection of 
the root , is now rather explained by composition, and there- 
fore reduplication alone remains as a sort of inner modifica- 
tion of the root. (And even this reduplication , which per- 
haps was originally the repeated root , cannot be called an 
"inner" change in any strict sense of the word.) 

Accordingly it was natural that Bopf should formally de- 
clare his disagreement with Fr. Schlegel, by a keen polemic 
in the Comparative Grammar. The passage referred to is as 
follows : 

"By 'inflection' Fr. v. Schlegel understands the inner 
change of the root -sound, or the inner modification of the 
root, to which he opposes af&xion from without. But if the 
Greek 8tSa)|xi, Soiao), 8od7]aofi.e&a come from 8o or §(o, what 
else are the forms fit, oo), &7]oofi8&a except evident external 
additions to the root, which in its interior is either not 
changed at all, or only in the quantity of the vowel? If, then, 
we are to understand by inflection' an inner modification of 
the root , Sanskrit , Greek etc. scarcely exhibit any inflec- 
tion at all, with the exception of reduplication, which is de- 
rived from the resources of the root itself. If, on the other 
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hand, dijoo^ieda is an inner modification of the root 80, simply 
because it is connected with it, is adjacent to it, and together 
with it represents a whole, then the notion of sea and main 
land could as appropriately ijrepresent a modification of the 
sea, or the revenue." 

We can characterize the theory of Boff, as developed 
above, leaving out the slight symbolical addition, as the comr- 
position or agglutination theory ^) . 

I will not attempt here a more detailed criticism of 
the a^lutination theory, but will leave it for the fifth 
chapter. I would like, however, to call attention again 
to the fact that Bopp's explanations have not, as has been sup- 
posed, spontaneously arisen as the natural consequence of 
comparison, but that they have grown out of various and in- 
dependent views and conclusions. For in addition to the sug- 
gestive stimulus resulting from the details of the investigation 
itself, BoFP had also in mind bits of the learned tradition of 
former times , as for instance the prejudice in favor of the 
threefold nature of the parts of speech, which seems to have 
first given rise to the idea that the substantive verb is to be 
recognized in the shape of various ^'s in the verbal forms; 
farther, the transmitted theory that roots are to be regarded 
as monosyUabic; and finaUy, the tradition derived from He- 
brew grammar, that we have to recognize af&xed pronouns 
in the personal suf&xes of the verb. 

II. Bopp's method of comparing given languages. 

Having discussed Bopp^s theory of inflection in the first 
section of this chapter, I will now treat of his comparison of 
given individual languages. Of course it cannot be my aim 
to record the results which have been attained through Bopp's 
comparison of the Indo-Eiiropean languages ; I will simply 
attempt to describe the method which Bopp employed. 

We must not, however, expect from Bopp a systematic 
answer, which shall comprehend all separate instances, either 
on this point or any other. Bopp's method of demonstration is 

^) It was so named first by Lassen, with the intention of casting a 
slur upon it. (Cf. Pott, JStymologisehe Forsekungen, 1*^ edition, 1, 179.) 
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exactly the opposite of Humboldt's. While Wilhblm von 
HujiBOLDT is never weary of expounding generalities, and 
exerts himself at every turn to subordinate details to ideas, 
Bopp occupies himself chiefly with individual points in lan- 
guage, and very seldom intersperses general observations, 
such :«s could be termed ''philosophical". It is as impossible 
to obtain a theory and systematic method for linguistic science 
from Bopp's Comparative Grammar, as it would be to extract 
grammatical paradigms from Httmbolbt's ''Introduction to the 
Kawi Language". Under these circumstances we must in- 
vestigate with caution Bopp's theoretical views in regard to the 
forces at work in language, — that is, we must be careful, 
where he uses certain terms with an easy carelessness, not to 
examine their significance and breadth of application as 
inexorably as if we were setting up a system of terminology. 
I feel, therefore, as if the fairest way of proceeding were to 
frame our question thus : what are the general views constitut- 
ing the standpoint from which Bopp was accustomed to judge 
the processes of language? — and to answer the question as fol-. 
lows : his general views had a coloring of natural science, be- 
neath which, however, the old philological background had 
not yet vanished. His fondness for the terminology of natural 
science is at once apparent when he attempts to describe his 
method of treating language in contrast to that of former schol- 
ars. He aims at a comparative "dissection" [Zergliederung] 
of language ; systematic comparison of languages is a "lan- 
guage-anatomy" ; we have to deal with an "anatomical dissec- 
tion" or "chemical decomposition" of the body of language, or, 
to use another figure, with the "physics" or "physiology" of 
language. This coloring is very prominent in the first sen- 
tence of the preface to the Vergleichende Ghrammatik : 

"In this book n^y aim is a comparative, comprehensive 
description of the organism of the languages mentioned in the 
title, an investigation of their physical and mechanical laws, 
and the origin of the forms characterizing grammatical rela- 
tions." 

What is meant by "physical and mechanical laws" in this 
sentence, the author has himself explained in reply to inquiry, 
as Breal informs us in the French translation of Bopp's Com- 

Delbbdck, Introduction to the Stndy of Language. 2 
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parative Grammar. By '^physical laws" is meant what we now 
call ''phonetic laws"; by ''mechanical laws" the rules which 
Bopp believed he had established concerning the relative 
weight of vowels and syllables, of which we shall speak later. 
The meaning of "organism" and "organic" is shown by one 
or two passages in the Vergleichende GrammaUk. In the pre- 
fiice to Heft 2, 1** edition, page VII, we read: "The inflec- 
tions make up the true organism of a language" ; and on the 
other hand he speaks of "languages with monosyllabic roots, 
without the capacity of composition, and hence without organ- 
ism, without grammar." (§ 108.) "Organism" of a language 
is accordingly nothing but the grammatical "arrangement" 
[EinrichiunffJ, which is foiinded on agglutination (preface to 
the first volume of the Vgl, Gr., page IV) ; "organic" is every- 
thing which is in accordance with this arrangement, and 
"inorganic" what is at variance with it. We can therefore say 
"original" instead of "organic", and "not original" instead 
of "inorganic". So, for example, the v of the ending jitjv is 
said to be "organic, i. e. not a later, meaningless addition, 
but intentionally employed, and inherited from the prim- 
itive period of our branch of language"; on the contrary, 
the [At of Tuirroifil is considered "inorganic", because the opta- 
tive, in all languages where it exists as a separate form, has 
the short endings, even in the first person, with the single 
exception of Greek. Everything is "inorganic" which 
cannot, according to the view of the grammarian in ques- 
tion, be derived from the original structure of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean. 

We see that the terms "mechanical", "physical", "or- 
ganic" are not used strictly in the sense they possess in natural 
science, yet we can conclude from their application that Bopp's 
conception of language was of a kind of organic body. He 
uses this very word in the Vocalismus, page 1 : 

"Languages must be regarded as organic bodies [orga- 
nische NaturkorperJ^ formed in accordance with definite laws ; 
having a life-giving principle within, they develop and then 
gradually die out, after losing consciousness of their true na- 
ture, and throwing aside, or mutilating, or misusing [i. e. ap- 
pljring to uses to which they were not primarily adapted) their 
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members or forms, which were originally significant, but 
have gradually become a more external mass." 

This sentence introduces us to two new trains of thought. 
In the first place , I would call the attention of the reader to 
the remark that language in the course of time loses conscious- 
ness of its own nature. Here a mental activity is ascribed to 
language ; it is referred to as if it were a thinking being. 
Nor is this an isolated instance. In other passages Bopp 
speaks of the spirit or genius of language, and recognizes in 
its procedure certain tendencies and aims. Sometimes, in- 
stead of language as a whole, an individual form is regarded 
as a thinking being. So for example in the Vffl. Gr., 1^* edi- 
tion, page 516, the Slavonic stem sjo is said to be ^no longer 
conscious of its composition , which was handed down from 
the primitive period of the language." These expressions are 
metaphors, — very natural ones, too, and probably, if any 
one had called his attention to the point, Bopp would have 
acknowledged that in reality these psychical activities take 
place, not in language, but in speaking individuals ; yet it is 
important to call attention here to the first beginnings of a 
mode of view which with Schleicher rose to a conscious 
hypostasizing of the notion language". 

In the next place, in the sentence above quoted the ex- 
pression "die out" is noteworthy. According to Bopp, all ex- 
ternal changes which we observe in the Indo-European lan- 
guages betoken not development, but disease, mutilation and 
decline. We become acquainted with languages, not in their 
ascending development, but after they have passed the goal 
set for them. That is, we find them in a state "where they 
might still perfect themselves syntactically, but where , gram- 
matically considered, they have lost more or less of what 
belonged to that perfect arrangement, in virtue of which 
the separate members were in accurate proportion to each 
other, and all derivative formations were still connected, by a 
visible and unimpaired bond, with that from which they ori- 
ginated." {VocalismuSj page 2.) As long as the meaning of 
the composition continues to be felt in a grammatical form, it 
offers opposition to any change. But the farther languages are 
separated from their source, the more love of euphony gains 

2* 
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in influence. [AbA. der Berl. AJcad,^ 1824, page 119.) This 
view has also been extended and systematized by Schleicher. 

Having thus briefly characterized Bopp's fundamental 
views, I will now give a more detailed account of his ideas 
concerning changes in language, and will classify them in 
accordance with the categories introduced by Bopp himself: 
mechanical and physical laws. 

The effect of Bopp's so-called ^mechanical laws" is espe- 
cially visible in the changes which the weight of the personal 
endings produces in the stem. A light ending follows a heavy 
form of the stem, e. g. emi T go", from i ''go"; but before a 
heavy ending a light stem-form alone is permitted, e. g. 
imds *Ve go". The same law accounts for the German Ab- 
laut, which is preserved to the present day in weiss and tvis- 
sen. These facts, which were first formulated by Bopp, we 
now explain in a different manner, by ascribing the weaken- 
ing of certain syllables no longer to a law of relative weight, 
but to the power exercised by the accent of the following 
syllable. 

Beside the influence of the weight of the personal endings, 
Bopp recognizes another action of this law of gravity, which 
will be apparent from the following examples. It is the 
task of the stem-syllables to carry the formative syllables, and 
it sometimes happens that a stem -syllable is not strong 
enough for this purpose. We have such an instance in the 
Sanskrit imperative cinti ^gather", from d; Bopp here re- 
marks that the sign nu is only able to carry the ending hi 
when the u is supported by two preceding consonants, as for 
example in apnuhi. '^But where the u is only preceded by 
a single consonant, it has become incapable of carrying the 
ending hi, hence dnu * gather', from ct." (§ 451.) In a 
similar manner Bopp explains the circumstance that the per- 
fect endings appear greatly mutilated in comparison with 
those of the present. Since in the perfect the root has also 
the reduplication- syllable to carry, it is, so to speak, 
claimed by both sides at once, and is therefore no longer 
in a condition to lift a heavy ending. It is clear that this sec- 
ond law of gravity, whose action Bopp discovers in several 
other instances , is in direct contradiction to the first, and it 
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is now universally acknowledged that the idea expressed in 
this law suffers from a metaphorical obscurity. 

I have intimated above that the mechanical laws can no 
longer be understood andacceptiedby us in the same manner as 
by Bopp, and will pass to the ^^physical laws^, which we are 
now accustomed to call "phonetic laws". In order to appre- 
ciate Bopp*s stand-point in this connection, it is important to 
come to a clear understanding of the possible method of estab- 
lishing phonetic laws. Whoever compared Sanskrit with an- 
other Indo-European tongue, the Greek, for instance, was of 
necessity impressed with the fact that there exist in both lan- 
guages words and formations which completely coincide. No 
one could avoid noticing, for example, that the Skr. matdr 
and Gr. [at^ttjp, Skr. ddma and Gr. 86|xoc, Skr. pitdr and Gr. 
irati^p were the same words, and that the inflectional endings 
of the verb agree in the main in the two languages. The re- 
cognition of this agreement rested upon immediate evidence, 
and could not be further demonstrated. From comparison it was 
possible to deduce the rule that certain sounds of the Greek 
corresponded to certain sounds of the Sanskrit, m to p., ^ to r, 
etc. Yet after collecting a very few words, it immediately be- 
came plain that the same sound of the Sanskrit was not al- 
ways represented by the same sound of the Greek." So for 
example in ddma 86(xoc, dddami S(Sa)|xi, the Greek 8 cor- 
responded to the Sanskrit d\ but in the pair duhitdr dofatTjp, 
which no one wished to separate, the Sanskrit d was repre- 
sented by a Greek d. As a result of such observations, it was 
necessary to adopt the conclusion that these rules admit of excep- 
tions, and to say accordingly : '^Usually Sanskrit d corresponds 
to a Greek 8, but often also to a Greek 8."^ Now two positions 
are conceivable in relation to such a rule. We can either start 
with the theoretical conviction that laws admit of no excep- 
tions, and feel ourselves bound to investigate the causes which 
produce the so-caUed "exceptions"; or we can content our- 
selves in the wording of our rules with the expressions "usu- 
ally" and "often". And this latter is on the whole Bopp's 
stand-point. "We must expect to find no laws in language", he 
remarks, "which offer more resistance than the shores of 
rivers and seas". ( Vocalismm, page 15.) In other passages he 
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adopto the same conyeiiient view, at least for part of the 
phonetic processes observed by him, his opmion being that 
there are two sorts of euphonic change in langnage; **one, 
which is elevated to a universal law, appears in like form on 
every like provocation, while the other, which has not become 
a Uiw, occurs only occasionally.'' {Vffl, Gr.^ i^ edition, § 236, 
note.) That the latter class of phenomena in Bopps opinion 
covers a broader ground than the former, is soon evident. He 
frequently claims for language the right to depart from Ihe 
existing law with ^'a certain freedom'^. That vowels should 
be lengthened without cause, extensive mutilations take place 
without conceivable provocation (as for example that iiuirriv 
should be a mutilated form of irof d7)v) , and that the same 
phonetic group should pass into widely differing formations 
in the same linguistic period, appears to him not at all extra- 
ordinary. For instance, he assumes that the pronominal 
stem stna in Gothic appears in six different forms, as nsa, sva^ 
nkuj nqva, mma and «. (§ 167.) When he was tmable to find 
in the same language an analogy for a phonetic change which 
seemed probable to him, he had recourse to another ; for ex- 
ample, in order to confirm the assertion that the I of the Slavonic 
participles was derived from ^, he referred to the Bengali. 
The X of 8^8a>xa he traces back to an «, but in x^f a this x 
has become A, ^as it were in the spirit of the Germanic Law 
of Permutation of Consonants [Lautverschiebungsgeseiz]^ ^ and 
this h together with the preceding tenuis or media has become 
an aspirate. (§ 569.) Even the admission of wholly isolated 
cases of change does not terrify him. Bopp but seldom claims 
infiiUibility for a phonetic law. An interesting example of the 
sort occurs in his article on the demonstrative pronoun and 
the origin of case-signs. {Abh, der BerL Akad,^ iS2Q.) There 
it is of great importance to him to prove that the article sa, o, 
can never have had a nominative -«, and while rejecting the 
assumption that the s could have fiiUen away in Sanskrit and 
Greek, he adduces the infallibility of certain phonetic laws in 
the following expressive terms : 

^But we must not overlook the fiict that such elimina- 
tions /^i^cAfet/Wn^eny usually, if not always, occur in numbers 
and according to rule, rather than in single instances and arbi- 
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trarily ; and if the spirit of a language at any period of its 
history conceives a hatred for any letter as the terminal pillar 
of a word, it removes it wherever it occurs, so that not a 
single such letter remains to give ground for the suppo- 
sition that a similar one ever existed. In this way a phonetic 
law raged in Greek against the letter t, and eradicated it in 
every case where it stood as 'final consonant, in spite of the 
importance and extent of its grammatical rdle, which we can 
clearly recognize by comparison with the kindred languages. 
On the other hand, a has always been a favorite final letter to 
Greek ears, and as readily as it has allowed itself to be drop- 
ped out in the middle between two vowels, just so persistently 
does it appear at the end, wherever the researches of compar- 
ative philology lead us to expect it." 

We see firom these quotations, which could be increased 
€^ in^nitumj that Bofp did ascribe infaUibility to a phonetic 
law in single cases, where the facts seemed to prompt it, but 
by no means as a general rule ; on the contrary, he granted to 
language the freedom of occasionally emancipating itself from 
the existing laws. It is universally acknowledged (even by 
those scholars who do not advocate the principle that phonetic 
laws admit of no exception) that Bofp has left the greatest 
task for his successors in the department of phonetics. The 
impression that the words compared were identical was, as 
already intimated, always decisive for him, and the sounds 
had to adapt themselves to this impression ; in his assertions 
about sounds, he did not give sufficient weight to the modify- 
ing influence arising from a comparison of the fate of the 
same sounds witnessed elsewhere. It is to August Fried- 
rich Pott that the great credit is due of having filled up 
this gap. 

This want of method in Bopp's investigations was not so 
palpably evident in the Indo-European domain, because 
there a great number of forms and words really exist in which 
the same sound appears in the same position, and because in 
the discovery of hidden resemblances Bopp was guided with 
wonderful correctness by the deep insight of his genius ; it 
became very conspicuous, however, when Bopp undertook to 
introduce into his comparison languages whose relationship 
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to our linguistic branch waa not established, — I refer to the 
Malay-Polynesian. I think it is now universally acknowl- 
edged by philologists that these languages have nothing in 
common with the Sanskritic languages, but Bofp was under 
the impression that they stood in a daughterly relation to the 
Sanskrit, and attempted to establish this relationship in the 
same way as he had that of the Indo-European languages 
in his Comparative Grrammar, — so far, that is, as was per- 
mitted by the character ot these tongues, which Tiave under- 
gone a total dissolution of their original structure". Here, 
also, he formed no tables of phonetic correspondence, but 
compared words which seemed to him identical (e. g. num- 
bers], and tried to account for the phonetic changes in 
each separate instance. His method was naturally more ar- 
bitrary here, where he had to work with an entirely an- 
tagonistic material, than within the Indo-European do- 
main. As an example, I will take the word j»o, which has 
the meaning ^night". Bopp says in regard to it (Ueber die 
Verwandtschaft der malayisch-polynesiachen Sprachen mit 
den indisch- europaischen J Abh, der BerL Akad.^ 1840, page 
172): 

"The usual appellation of ^ night' in the South Sea 
languages, i. e. in the New Zealand, Tahiti and Hawaian 
tongues, is po^ which, echo-like, reproduces only the last 
syllable of the Sanskrit ksaptis^ hsapoP 

Now there is another word bo "day", which, as he says 
on page 218, might have been derived from the Sanskrit dioas^ 
divo. "But if", Bopp continues, "there should prove to be a 
connection between the Tongan bo and the above-mentioned 
^o,which in the South Sea languages signifies 'nighf , we should 
be obliged to give up connecting this po with the Sanskrit 
ksapas, and to assume that this po has lost an epithet which in 
the Tongan language changes ^day' to 'nighf , and characterizes 
the latter as ^black' or ^dark day'." 

After what I have said of Bopp's relation to phonetics, it 
is not necessary to occupy ourselves any further with such 
vagaries, as it will be clear from the preceding that the failure 
of this undertaking in the field of the Malay-Polynesian 
does not manifest a constitutional blemish in linguistic 
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science as a whole, but simply a lack in Bopp's method, which 
was subsequently supplied. 

Yet it was very natural that Bopp's ideas concerning 
phonetic change and phonetic laws should be rather latitu- 
dinarian. Bopp was no natural philosopher, but a philolo- 
gist, who was occupied with grammars his whole life long. 
To a natural philosopher, it is true, the idea that a law can 
have exceptions at will is ridiculous or repugnant; but 
this Tiew was quite common in philological theory and prac- 
tice. In all grammars the mass of ''irregular'' words was at 
least as great as that of the ''regular" ones, and a rule with- 
out exceptions actually excited suspicion. Such traditional 
opinions, indeed, only die oiit in the course of generations. 



What Bopp achieved, as already remarked, was the estab- 
lishment of an independent theory concerning the origin of 
inflection, and the scientific demonstration of the original 
community of the Indo-European languages. 

Now that we have introduced the reader to Bopp's labors 
in both fields, we are able to declare briefly and comprehen- 
sively what mental peculiarity is especially prominent in the 
writings of this great scholar. 

When we hear that a single individual has treated com- 
paratively the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Zend, Armenian, Greek, 
Italic, Celtic, Slavonic and Germanic languages, and has even 
passed on beyond this immense field to the languages of the 
South Sea, we are easily inclined to ascribe to him an unusual, 
nay, an extraordinary amount of learning. But on a nearer 
examination we readily see that learning is not really a qual- 
ity which is especially characteristic of Bopp. He certainly 
learned a great deal in the course of an industrious life, but 
he was not one of the men whose learning appals us, as is 
the case with A. W. v. Schlegel. He possessed (from a phi- 
lological point of view) but scanty knowledge of many lan- 
guages in the elucidation of whichhe acquired immortal honor, 
as for example the Slavonic and Celtic ; and with regard to 
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certain traditional details, as for instance the rules of Latin 
grammar, he was occasionally more indifferent than could be 
desired. For example, he had no objection to giving his Sans- 
krit dictionary the title : ^Olossarium sanscritum a FranzUco 
Bopp^^ and preferred to construe posiquam with the pluper- 
fect! Whatever did not seem to him to contribute to the 
explanation of forms and the comprehension of the primitive 
condition of language was comparatively indifferent to him. 

Nor is it wholly correct that Bopp, as is often asserted, 
invented the method of linguistic comparison. Bopp is incom- 
parable in his power of recognizing the former unity of what 
has been separated , but he has introduced no methodic art 
which could be learned from him in turn. Indeed, his weak 
point lies on just this methodic side, as has been shown 
above. 

Bopp's greatness consists in something else, something 
which is independent of learning and method namely, in what 
we call genius. His Comparative Grammar is based upon a 
series of discoveries which were not due to learning and 
experience, but to a gift of nature which we cannot analyze. 
Of course I do not mean to say that Boff was not greatly 
indebted to his learning and his logical mind, but simply that 
a happy intuition plays a much more important part with 
him than with other distinguished philologists, as for in- 
stance with August Schleicher. 



CHAPTER n. 



BOFF'S OONTEHFOBABIES AND STTOOESSOBS DOWN 

TO ATTGTTST SOB[LEIOEEB. 

Bopp was independent , but not solitary in his depart- 
ment. At the same period Wilhelm von Humboldt, August 
WiLHBLM von Schlegel and Jacob Grihm were working in 
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closely adjoining fields. I will try to estimate the influence 
which these men exerted on the science of which Bopp was 
the founder. 

Of WiLHELM VON HuMBOLDT^ Bopp ncver speaks without 
an expression of reverence. It will suffice to quote the words 
with which he closes the preface to the second part of the 
Comparative Grammar : 

**As to this idea [regarding the declension of adjec- 
tives], which has already heen touched upon elsewhere, I 
have had the happiness of learning the favorable judgment, 
above all precious to me, of my lamented patron W. v. Hum- 
boldt, in whom philology has recently lost its fairest orna- 
ment. While still overwhelmed by grief at this severe loss, I 
cannot refrain from here paying the tribute of most heartfelt 
reverence and admiration to the renowned memory of this 
great man, since I have been deeply impre«ed by h2;brimant 
writings in the field of philosophical and historical Imgiustic 
research, as well as by the instructive and delightful inter- 
course I had with him, both in person and by letter." 

Yet I cannot discover that W. v. Humboldt exerted any 
considerable influence upon Bopp. Humboldt's many-sided 
nature, with its capacity for uniting and reconciling the most 
endless variety of conceptions and aspirations, was not adapts 
ed to change the current of a mind of such great and simple 
power as Bopp's. There is nothing more difficult than to 
clearly define in what the influence consists which Humboldt 
exerted upon Indo-European linguistic research. It is not easy 
within this domain to point to a field where he was pioneer, 
to definitely name a theory which he established, to menticm 
a mode of view which can be wholly traced to him ; yet not 
only Bopp, but also other representatives of the science, as 
Pott, Schlbichbr and Cubtius, acknowledge themselves 
Humboldt^s grateful pupils. To the question, how Humboldt 
influenced these men, I think we must answer : chiefly through 
the totality of his own being. His lofty and disinterested love 
of truth ; his endeavor not to lose the whole from sight while 
considering details, nor details while considering the whole, 
and thus to avoid the dangers of specialism as well as those of 
the previous universal grammar ; the just balance of his judg- 
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ment ; his broad mental culture, and his noble humanity. — 
all these qualities have a strengthening and eleTating effect 
upon any other scholar who approaches Wilhelm tok Hxtk- 
Bouxr, andp this sort of influence I think Humboldt will still 
retain for a long time to come , and will continue to exert 
even upon those who can make nothing of his theories. 

Posterity has taken a less firiendly position in relation to 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel than toward Wilhelm von 
HuKBOLDT. I think it is not sufficiently known outside of 
philological circles that the translator of Shakespeare was also 
the founder of Sanskrit philology. A. W. v. Sculbgel was 
in his forty-eighth year when he began to occupy himself with 
Sanskrit, but his admirable industry, and a gift he had of fiim- 
iliarizing himself with new subjects, which had been strength- 
ened by practice in many directions, made him in a short 
time master of the vast difficulties which then stood in the 
way of the study of Indian literature. With admiration we 
see how rightly he at once defined the tasks which were to be 
accomplished : 

"If the study of Indian literature is to thrive", he says in 
the Indische Bibliothekj 1, page 22, "the principles of classical 
philology must be applied to it, and that, too, with the most 
scientific acuteness. It is in vain to object that the learned 
Brahmans possess the knowledge of their old books through 
unbroken transmission ; that for them Sanskrit is still a living 
language, and that accordingly we should go to school to them 
alone. With the Greeks the case was the same before the de- 
struction of Constantinople ; the knowledge of a Laskaris, of 
a Demetrius Chalkondylas, in regard to the ancient literature 
of their race, was certainly of value ; yet the scholars of the 
West did well not to confine themselves to it. However, the 
acquaintance with Latin literature, which had never wholly 
died out, gave a tolerable preparation in Europe for the read- 
ing of Greek. Here , on the contrary, we come into a com- 
pletely new circle of ideas. We must learn to imderstand the 
written monuments of India both as Brahmans and as Euro- 
pean critics. The Homeric questions of today were not more 
foreign to those learned Greeks than the investigations 
regarding the origin of the Indian religion and legislation, the 
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gradual development of mythology, its unity and its contra- 
dictions, its cosmogonic, physical or historical significance, or 
finally, regarding the intermixtures of subsequent fraud, 
would be to the scholars of India. The same tasks belong to 
the editor of Indian books as to the classical philologist, viz. : 
proof of the genuineness or 'spuriousness of entire works and 
single passages ; comparison of manuscripts, choice of readings, 
and sometimes conjectural criticism ; and finally, the employ- 
ment of all the artifices of the most sharp-sighted hermeneu- 
tics", etc. 

A. W. V. ScHLEGEL let deeds follow in the wake of his 
article. His editions, according to the opinion of competent 
judges, accomplished all that was possible at that time, and 
formed the beginning of Indian philology. 

A. W. V. Schlegel's position toward Boppwas at first a 
firiendly one. It was he who first (in the Heidelberger Jahr- 
bUcher^ Sept., 1815, No. 56) announced to the public what it 
had to expect from Bopp ; he reviewed Bopp's edition of the 
Nala with appreciation and good will, and declared in 1827, 
in the first letter to Heeren (IndtscheBibliothek, 2, page 385), 
that Bopp and he since their acquaintance, begun in Paris in 
1812, "had always worked for the same aim in friendly emu- 
lation and harmony". Subsequently the relation was changed, 
and in place of the ** friendly emulation" grew up one of 
those literary enmities which were a vital necessity to A. W. 

V. ScHLEGEL. 

A thorough polemical discussion never took place between 
ScHLEGEL and Bopp ; there were only single sharp epigrams 
by A. W. V. ScHLBGBL, which were answered by Bopp. The 
difference was in relation to two fields, Sanskrit philology and 
linguistics. Bopp found time amid his vast comparative labors 
to gather the necessary materials for the study of Sanskrit, and 
to bring out the edition of Nala, a glossary, and above all, his 
Sanskrit Grammar in several different forms. And in this 
latter he was guilty of an omission which A. W. v. Schle- 
GEL could not pardon him. Bopp never made a special study of 
the native Indian grammarians, but what he could use from 
them he took at second hand, i. e., from the grammars of his 
English predecessors; contenting himself with penetrating into 
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the sacred language of India by direct obaervation and com- 
parative analysis. Now there is certainly no doubt that Schle- 
GEL was quite right in theory, when he demanded that the 
native masters of Indian grammar should not be neglected ; 
but it is also just as certain that Bopp was guided by a cor- 
rect feeling. It would have cost him years to familiarize him- 
self with the Indian grammarians, with the aids then at his 
command, and Benfey justly remarks [Oeschichte der Sprach" 
wissenschaft^ P^e 389) that it is questionable whether this 
eminently philological task would have been exactly adapted 

to BOFP. 

In the other field, that of comparative philology, A. W. 
V. ScHLEGEL felt himself called upon as it were to defend the 
honor of the family. The brother took it very ill that Bopp 
separated himself more and more from the theory of Friedrich 
ScHLEGEL. He regarded himself as the natural defender of the 
"organic" view, upon which Bopp's "agglutination theory" 
was gaining ground in so threatening a manner. Schlegel 
unfortunately did not get any farther than the announcement 
of a great philological work, which was to bear the title: 
"Etymologicum novum sive synopsis linguarum, qua exponi- 
tur parallelismus linguae Bntchmanimi sacrae cum lingua 
Graeca etLatina; cum reliquiis linguae Etruscae,Oscae ceter- 
arumque indigenarum veteris Italiae dialectorum; denique 
cum diversis populorum Teutonicorum linguis, Gothica, Sax- 
onica , Francica , Alen^annica , Scandica , Belgica." However, 
there exists a comprehensive and detailed critique of Bopp's 
grammatical works by Schlegel's confidential pupil Christian 
Lassen, from which we can form some idea of how Bopp was 
judged in Sghlegel^s circle. The tone in which Lassen writes 
is that of the cold but just judge. What is praiseworthy is 
appropriately, emphasized, what is mistaken is censured se- 
riously, and only on the mention of the agglutination theory 
does animosity appear. The passage in question is as follows 
{Indische Bibl.j 3, page 78) : 

"I had intended to speak against the agglutination theory, 
which again recurs in this connection, but since I know that 
Herr yon Schlegel intends to discuss this point, I will gladly 
impose a voluntary silence upon myself in regard to the matter, 
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which well deserves to be treated by his superior hand. I will 
therefore simply mention that according to Herr Bopp^s view 
the characteristic letters of the personal endings are really af- 
fixed pronouns, and that the origin of many tenses is sought 
for in the incorporated substantive verb (as) . This word plays 
in general, in the book in question, the rdle of the old ^every- 
where-and-nowhere\ and transforms itself in Protean fashion 
into the most diverse forms. Although the preparations in 
which Herr Bofp dishes up this small woxd as seldom appear 
to me particularly tasteful, yet out of gratitude for his former 
meritorious efforts, I will call his attention to an unknown form 
of this verb, concerning which I am rather at a loss, — without 
meaning to assert thereby that it could not be employed by 
others for the most unexpected derivations. This form is as 
(for ast), the third person singular of the imperfect active 
(Panini, VII, 3, 97) . The shortness of the form renders it very 
convenient for derivations, just as for word -comparison no 
words are so useful as the short Chinese ones, because it is 
only necessary to leave a vowel out of account, and to change 
one consonant into another, in order to manufacture Finnish, 
Koptic and Iroquois at will. But we reach the culmination of 
the agglutination theory in the derivation of the simple aug- 
ment from alpha privative. Of all the extraordinary qualities 
which have been ascribed to the primeval race, this logic is 
the most remarkable, namely, that they said ^I do not see\ 
instead of ^I saw' I As applied to pedagogy, this modus operandi 
would have to be expressed as follows : 'Begin the education 
of your children by cutting off their heads\ A verb is first 
deprived of its meaning, in order to construct a new form 
from it." 

This critique of Lasssn excited great indignation among 
Bopp's friends, but it had no permanent influence, because it 
was devoid of positive statements, such as could have replaced 
Bopp's agglutination theory. Nor was this lack openly sup- 
plied at any subsequent time, either by A. W. v. Schlegel 
or any of his adherents. Thus Schleoel's opposition was 
gradually forgotten, and Bopp's theories maintained undisput- 
ed possession of the field. Not until the appearance of 
Westfhal^s grammatical works did ScHLEGEii's view expe- 
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rience a sort of renaissance. Of these we shall have to speak 
Uiter. 

Hence we see that Schlegel^s influence upon comparative 
philology could hardly be called a directly promotive one. But 
indirectly it has been not inconsiderable. Since Schlegel 
gave a powerful impulse to Sanskrit study, a portion of the 
gratitude is due to him which comparative research owes to 
Sanskrit philology. 

Powerful and direct, however, was the influence of Jakob 
Grimm. Jakob Grimm stands wholly independent beside Bopp. 
When the first volume of the German Grammar came out, in 
1819, Bopp had only published his Confugationssysiem^ and a 
critique of Forster^s Sanskrit Grammar in the Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher. Both of these were quoted and utilized by Grimm, 
but the whole frame-work of his Granmiar dates back to the 
pre-Boppian period. We learn from Grimm himself in what 
his epoch-making achievement consists : 

"I have been seized with a strong impulse", he says in 
the preface to the first edition of his Grammar, *^to under- 
take a historical grammar of the German language, even if, as 
a first attempt, it should soon be surpassed by future writings. 
During my careful reading of Old German sources, I daily 
discovered forms and perfections which we are accustomed to 
ascribe with envy to the Greeks and Romans, when we con- 
template the constitution of our present speech ; traces which 
had here remained in ruins, as if turned to stone , became 
gradually plain to me, and the phonetic changes were explain- 
ed when the new took its place beside the intermediate, and 
the intermediate joined hands with the old. But at the same 
time there appeared the most surprising resemblances between 
all the sister dialects, as well as relations, hitherto overlooked, 
between their differences. It seemed of great importance to 
establish and illustrate this progressive, continuous connection 
down to the smallest detail ; I have thought out die execution 
of this plan so completely that what I am at present able to 
accomplish &lls far short of it." 

The opinion of competent judges has long since, in con- 
nection with the above words, summed up Grimm's especial 
merits in the sentence : Grimm is the creator of historical 
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grammar. The German Grammar had a powerful influence 
upon his contemporaries. In the first place, a deep impression 
was made by the indescribable richness of material, in com- 
parison with which the school-boy rules of Greek and Latin 
grammar appear paltry. It is Grimm's Grammar which first 
teaches us that complete induction is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of a law. His method increased the esteem for 
what can be called the ''natural condition" [NaturzustandJ of 
language, securing to the so-called ''dialects" their proper 
position beside the written language , not simply in the 
field of German, but also in that of other languages, as we 
can see from the words of Ahrens, who in the dedication 
of his work on the Greek dialects gratefully mentions the man 
"qui conspicuo Grammaticae Diutiscae exemplo docuit, dia- 
lectorum secundum aetates vel stirpes diversarum diligenti et 
sagaci comparatione quam possit in secreta linguarum pene- 
trari". 

Of especial influence upon philologists was the so-called 
"Law of Permutation of Consonants" [LautverschiebungJ, 
which goes by Grimm's name, although already proclaimed by 
Rask in its main features. While Bopf's researches chiefly 
aimed at the comparison and explanation of forms, so that in 
his system the importance of phonetic observations was not 
emphasized , Bask and Grimm , by means of the law of 
Lautverschiebung ^ established the fact that the changes of 
sounds, or, as it was then expressed, of letters^ into one another 
take place in accordance with laws, and above all, that a fixed 
historical relation can be observed between the sounds of the 
German on the one side and of the classical languages on the 
other. How influential the discovery of the law of Lautver- 
schiebung grew to be we are taught by A. F. Pott, the creator 
of the phonetics of the Indo-European languages : 

"It is by no means the least among the excellent services 
Grimm has rendered to special and general linguistics, that he 
reinstated the letters in their natural rights, which had hitherto 
been curtailed by linguistic science, and raised them to the 
same plane on which they stand in language itself. Grimm's 
historical exposition of the phonetic changes in the Germanic 
languages has alone more value than many a philosophical 

DsLBRtcK, Introduction to the Study of Language. 3 
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system of philology full of one-sided and empty abstractions ; 
for in it is demonstrated with sufficient clearness that the 
letter, as the palpable linguistic element, which although it is 
not constant, yet moves in a comparatively quiet path, is a 
more certain [I] clew in the dark labyrinth of etymology than 
the meaning of words, which is often subject to bold trans- 
formations ; in it is also taught that philology, especially com- 
parative philology, has no firm foundation when it lacks an 
accurate historical knowledge of the letters ; finally, it shows 
with astounding clearness that even in the case of the simple 
letters no arbitrary lawlessness reigns (as, indeed, is never the 
case anywhere in language, the idea being only a dream 
of idle ignorance), but a reasonable freedom, i. e. limitation 
through special laws founded on the nature of the sounds 
themselves." [Etymologische Forschungen^ 1, page XII.) 

Perhaps the opinion is not without foundation that beside 
BoFF no one has exerted such an influence on comparative 
philology as Jakob Grimm (although he was never a compar- 
ative philologist in the sense that Bopf was, and did not al- 
ways derive the benefit from Bopp's works which they might 
have afforded him); at all events, we can assert that he made 
the worthiest returns for the priceless gifts which accrued to 
German grammar from Bopf. 



The immense importance of the investigations begun by 
Bopp and Grimm could not remain concealed from their con- 
temporaries, for in truth we can just as well (as Corssen latfer 
expressed it) refuse recognition to the sunlight as to the chief 
results of comparative philology. But the consequences, that 
is, as far as the metamorphosis of classical study was concern- 
ed, were accepted but slowly. Eminent investigators like 
Buttmann went on cultivating their land without looking over 
the hedge of the neighbor who had discovered a new and bet- 
ter method of husbandry ; and pedagogues who felt themselves 
called upon to defend the existing order of things complained 
of the youths who presumed to metamorphose everything 
which had hitherto been held as true, but from whose labors 
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nothing resulted for Greek and Latin grammar but the ''ever- 
lasting locative". {Allffemeine Schulzeitunff^ July, 1833.) All 
these scholars, who remained conservative either from love of 
ease or from prejudice, found it difficult to resist the vigorous 
attacks of the man who is universally recognized as the most 
prominent of Bopp's successors, August Friedrich Pott, 
whose great work : Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der Indogermanischen Sprachen mit besonderem Bezug cmf 
die Lautumwandlung im Sanskrit, OriecAischen, Lateinischen, 
Littauischen und Gothischen (Lemgo 1833 — 1836) was the 
foundation of scientific phonetics. 

Pott recognized that after the works of Bopp and Grimm 
a sure key to etymology must now be found in phonetics (v. the 
interesting passage in Ett/m, Forsch., 2, page 349), and com- 
petent judges have pronounced Pott especially fitted by nature 
for the accomplishment of this task, — so far as it is possible 
to speak of the "accomplishment" of tasks which are in their 
very nature endless. He showed himself, as Renian expressed 
it, "un esprit a la fois s6v6re et hardi", as richly endowed with 
constructive fancy as with controlling judgment. To him are 
due not only a very large number of the etymologies which 
are held to be correct, but also the first comparative phonetic 
tables which embrace the whole extent of the compared lan- 
guages. In my opinion it will be the verdict of the future that 
Pott occasionally, misled by his fancy, took the liberty of mak- 
ing unwarranted assumptions, as for instance in regard to 
the analysis of roots, a point in which Curtius has victoriously 
opposed him ; but that on the whole, he more than any other 
man has contributed to the establishment of fixed laws for 
phonetic changes, and that in consideration of this fact Pott's 
Etymological Investigations must be counted among the fun- 
damental works of comparative grammar, which are entitled 
to the next place after those of Bopp and Grimm. In regard 
to the origin of inflectional forms, Pott follows Bopp, express- 
ing the opinion that Bopp has made the subject of inflection 
so transparent and clear, that, with the exception of some un- 
solved minor difficulties , we can sufficiently comprehend 
its nature and character from an etymological point of 
view. He, as well as Bopp, considers the principle of com- 
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position the chief agent in inflection, although without wholly 
rejecting the symbolical explanation. 

**Language - designation [Sprachhezeichnung] ", he re- 
marks, '^is either symbolical or kyriological. In declension 
the variation according to gender [Motion]^ and the designa- 
tion of gender are often symbolical ; on the contrary, the mode 
of expressing case and number is mostly kyriological." (2, 
page 621.) 

The inflectional endings of the verb he regards in the 
main as Bopp does, yet it is worthy of mention that he does 
not favor the latter^ s symbolical explanation of the n of the 
third person plural in anti^ but considers it as a pronominal 
stem (as Schleicher also did later) , and that he declared the 
first person plural mast was derived from "I" and "thou". 
(2, page 710.) He is therefore as decidedly an adherent of the 
explanation by agglutination as Bopp, even although, as we 
shall see later, he was inclined to reject the historico-linguistic 
consequences of Bopp's theory. 

Among Pott's contemporaries and successors Theodor 
BjBNFET must be particularly mentioned, who, on the whole an 
adherent of Bopp, in the very first years of his appearance 
before the public displayed an independent activity in sev- 
eral different directions. His Greek root- lexicon [Wurzel- 
lexicon^ Berlin, 1839), the forerunner of a Greek grammar 
which was planned on a grand scale but not subsequently car- 
ried out, exhibited not only an astonishing copiousness of con- 
tents, but also the richest power of combination ; yet it cannot 
be regarded as an advance upon Bopp's stand-point in its con- 
ception of phonetic changes. Benfet^s theory concerning pri- 
mary verbs, with which he would fain replace what is usually 
called ''root", and concerning the derivation of stem-forming 
suffixes, will be further discussed below. Here we will only 
mention the great honor he gained by his works in the 
field of Indian philology, especially by his edition of the Sa- 
ma Veda, Leipzig, 1848. His glossary to the Sama Veda was 
the first work which supplied philologists with reliable material 
from the Yedic language for convenient use, and has exerted 
the most salutary influence upon etymological study. 
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This reference to a book which appeared in 1848 brings 
us to the next period, which must be discussed in a different 
manner from that which has hitherto been admissible. For in 
the era which must now be mentioned, if not described in 
detail, a great number of scholars appear, whose achieve- 
ments are so mutually involved that it will be wiser to shape 
our discussion no longer according to persons, but according 
to the tendencies and aims which now manifest themselves. 
Schleicher alone, who unites a number of tihese efforts and 
brings them to a certain conclusion, will claim an individual 
treatment. 

In the period between Pott's Etymologische Farachungen 
and Schleicher's Compendium a very considerable extension of 
our knowledge took place, and to this fact we must first turn 
our attention. Perhaps no extension of knowledge was ever 
fraught with higher results to philology than that which occur- 
red in the Indian field. Our acquaintance with Indian liter- 
ature began with the Indian middle ages, and not till after- 
wards, when (from about the year 1840) Vedic studies began 
to flourish, did Indian antiquity become known to us. Through 
the works of Rosen, Roth, Benfey, Westergaard, Muller, 
KuHN, Aufreght and others, a mass of new and reliable ma- 
terial was in a comparatively short time brought before the 
etymologists, who had hitherto been rather scantily provided 
with Indian lexicographic aids. Wilson's Lexicon (concerning 
which, V. the preface to the first volume of Bohtlingk ;& 
Roth's dictionary, as well as the article of Sghlegel in the 
Indische Bibliothek, 1, page 295 seq.) was far from being a 
historically arranged lexicon, and the Indian lists of roots are 
an aid which is attended by peculiar dangers. Even if we 
could assume that the lists which the Indian grammarians 
drew up were made and transmitted with perfect accuracy, 
they could be used only with caution for etymological compar- 
isons , for the manner in which the Indian scholars denote 
the meanings is different from that to which we are accustom- 
ed. When they append to a root the locative of a substan- 
tive, to determine its me'aning, they do not always intend to 
denote the individual sense, but often only the general cate- 
gory of meaning under which the verb falls. On this account 
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the eritical editor of these lists (Westbrgaard, Radices lingtuie 
samcritae, Bonn, 1841) uttered the following warning against 
a too confident use of them : 

^Xeterum puto cavendum esse, ne ilia grammaticorum de 
potestate radicum decreta nimis urgeantur, nam illis nihil va- 
giuS) nihil magis dubium et ambiguum esse potest; sic, ut 
unum modo exemplum afferam, vocula quae gatau est, unum- 
quemque motum ut eundi, currendi, volandi etc. indicat, quin 
etiam exprimit.mutationem, quam subit lac coagulando, et 
nescio quam multas alias." 

But the assumption made above will not hold good. Na- 
turally all the roots are not correctly given. If, there- 
fore , we would proceed prudently, we cannot feel confidence 
in a root until we have authentic proof of its occurrence in the 
literature (which we do not possess in the case of many) , im- 
less some reason can be foimd why a root would naturally be 
wanting in the written language, as for instance is the case 
with pard = iripSojiat. But beside this, they are not correctly 
transmitted, having been exposed to all the injuries which time 
is wont to cause to literary products. And this corruption 
has not only affected the roots (Westbrgaard, page IX, men- 
tions no less than 130 roots figuring erroneously with his 
predecessors, part of which had been employed for compari- 
sons) , but also the meanings given. We can see how much 
opportunity there was for error, and as a matter of fact, there 
has been much harm done through etymological use of un- 
authenticated roots and erroneously assumed meanings. 
That this source of error is now closed, is due to the la- 
bors of the above - mentioned men , first of all , however, 
to the Sanskrit lexicon of Bohtlingk and Roth, that in- 
comparable master - work , which was ali^ost as epoch- 
making for linguistic science in general as for Sanskrit phi- 
lology. 

Beside the Sanskrit, the Slavo-Lithuanian and Celtic 
languages (the latter of which was assumed even by Pott in 
his Etym. Forsch., 2, page 478, to belong to another family 
than the Indo-European , but to have been mingled with the 
latter in pre-historic times) were the object of attention and 
study. Yet we can say that at the period which now occupies 
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us, the Sanskrit, the classic and the Gennanic languages al- 
ways took the lead. 

Not only the extension of knowledge, but also the posi- 
tion taken with regard to phonetic laws, seems characteristic 
of this period. What I mean is clearly illustrated by a passage 
from CuRTius' remarks on the extent of phonetic laws [Ueber 
die Tragtoeite der Lautgesetze, Berichte der phiL-histor, Classe 
der Konigl. Sdchs, Oesellschaft der IVissemchctften , 1870), 
which is as follows : 

'* Since the first bold onset of the founders of our science, 
a younger generation, from 1840 or thereabouts, has had for 
its watch- word: ^strictest regard for phonetic laws'. The abus- 
es of which even meritorious scholars had been guilty, 
thtough the assumption of weakenings, corruptions, mutilations 
etc., had engendered a well-founded distrust, which inevitably 
led to a greater strictness and conservatism in this respect. 
The results of this tendency, which in this sense is a more rig- 
orous one, we can certainly call beneficent. More accurate 
observation of the phonetic changes and their causes, more 
careful separation of the individual languages, linguistic pe- 
riods and linguistic varieties, more definite insight into the 
origin of many sounds and sound-groups have been attained. 
In this respect we can see much farther and more clearly 
than twenty years ago, as is most evident from the fact that 
many an airy assertion formerly propounded has been recog- 
nized as impossible even by its originators." 

Finally, we must regard as especially important the 
attempt to separate the individual languages more strictly from 
each other. Bopp did not scruple to confirm an asserted phon- 
etic change in Latin by a reference to the Armenian. Such 
freedom could from this time forth no longer be tolerated. 
Each separate language must be recognized in its own pe- 
culiarities. In this direction the works of Georg Curtius 
(of whose labors in the general Indo-European field we shall 
speak later) were of great influence, i. e., his investiga- 
tions concerning the formation of moods and tenses in Greek 
and Latin, and his GrundzUge der griechischen Etymologie, It 
was the aim of this latter book to record the sure gain accruing 
to Greek etymology from linguistic comparison, and this task 
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has been, to use AscoLf s words, executed with that masterly 
power in the use of positive, creative criticism which charac- 
terizes the author. Less fortunate were Corssen's efforts in 
the Italic field. Bbnfby (Orient 8f Occident, 1, page 230 seq.) 
has justly censured the individualizing style of this scholar, 
whose method of observation must necessarily cause that to be 
regarded as individually Italic which certainly had belonged 
to the Indo-European parent speech. Yet it is impossible to 
deny that Corssen, especially in the first edition of his work, 
where comparison is not so prominent a feature, contributed 
to the better knowledge of the Italic languages in a way to 
deserve very considerable credit. (Cf. on this point AscoLf s 
admirable verdict in the Kritische Studien, page IX.) 

Many of the attempts of this period (not all, for Benfey's 
school has always gone its own way) are, to a certain extent, 
summed up in Schleicher's Compendium, It therefore seems 
to me expedient just here to devote to Schleicher a some- 
what more detailed consideration. 



CHAPTER III. 



AUGUST SOHLEIOHEE. 

On our first acquaintance with the works of August 
Schleicher (bom 1821, died 1868) we are compelled to ob- 
serve that an influence, recognized by himself, was exerted 
upon this scholar from two fields of science which lie outside 
the domain of philology, viz., Hegel's philosophy, of which 
he was an adherent in his youth, and modem natural science, 
for which in the latter part of his life he showed a passionate 
predilection ^) . Let us try to define the nature and strength 



*) Although the inclination appeared much earlier, — cf. Formen- 
lehre der kirchemlawischen Sprocket preface, page VI, note. 
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of this influence in general, before we follow Schleicher into 
the details of his investigations. 

At the outset, in the introduction to his first great work, 
the Sprachverffleichende Untersuchunffen (Bonn, 1848), Schlei- 
cher shows himself an adherent of Hegel, as we can see firom 
the ideas he introduces there. 

Language (as he explains in detail) is made up of mean- 
ing and relation. The former is contained in the root, the 
latter in the formative syllables. Therefore there can be three 
and only three classes of languages. Either the meaning alone 
is designated, as occurs in the isolating languages; or the 
sound showing the relation [Beziehungslaut] is af&xed to the 
sound showing the meaning [BedeutunffslautJ, as happens in 
the agglutinating languages ; or^ finally, the two varieties of 
sounds form the closest union, as in the inflectional languages. 
A fourth case is not possible, since the Beziehungslaut cannot 
stand alone. Now three periods of development must corre- 
spond to these three norms of the system. We are accordingly 
compelled to assume that the isolating languages represent the 
oldest form, that from these have arisen the agglutinating, 
and from these in turn the inflectional languages, so that the 
last stage of the process contains the two previous ones. But 
Schleicher argues further that our actual experience is not 
in harmony with this theoretical conirtruction, for we find the 
languages which come within the circle of our experience not 
in a state of development, but of decomposition ; higher forms 
do not arise before our eyes, but existing ones fall to pieces. 
Yet since philosophical construction and the result of obser- 
vation must both claim credence, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the two processes in question must be located in differ- 
ent periods. Languages were formed in pre-historic times, 
and are destroyed in historic ones. The making of languages 
and of history are activities of the human mind which mutual- 
ly exclude each other. 

The above is a condensed reproduction of Schleicher's 
reasoning, which recurs, at least partially, in his later works, 
and was not wholly set aside even by the leaning to natural 
science which was so strong in his latter years. 

This is not the place to criticise these views, whose 
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weakness is self-evident at the present day, but it may be 
interesting' to observe in how far Schleicheb shows himself 
dependent upon Hegel. This dependence is evidently slight 
as regards material. In the first place, the division of lan- 
guage into the three groups mentioned above was not derived 
from Hegel, but from experience. Schleicher had worked 
it out for himself under the guidance of Frzedrich Schlegel 
and WiLHELM V. Humboldt. (Cf. the Beitrdge of Kuhn and 
Schleicher, 1, page 3, note.) Further, the opinion that in- 
flection sprang from composition followed firom Boff's form- 
analysis, which Schleicher on the whole favored ; and Boff 
had likewise originated the theory that it is only possible to 
observe languages (at least the Indo-European) while in a state 
of decline. We can therefore recognize the material influence 
of Hegel only when Schleicher assumes that in the develop- 
ment of mankind we must distinguish between a pre-historic 
period, during which the mind was still in dreamy thraldom, 
and a historical period, in which it awakes to freedom. This 
classification of human development into a pre-historic and a 
historical period (language being perfected in the pre-historic 
period) was always retained by Schleicher, and it is not im- 
probable that this view was induced by Hegel. 

While, therefore, but little of the subject-matter in Schlei- 
cher's writings could be pronounced Hegelian, yet in the early 
work which was mentioned above, the influence of Hegel is 
unmistakable in the formulation of the thoughts and the struc- 
ture of the argument. This influence waned with Schleicher's 
growing maturity, yet we can still feel it in his later works, 
and trace it here and there, particularly in his terminology. 

We accordingly come to the conclusion that the influence 
of Hegel's philosophy on Schleicher was only a moderate 
and comparatively superficial one. 

Schleicher took a different position from most philolo- 
gists in regard to the natural sciences, inasmuch as he really 
possessed considerable knowledge of them. He was especially 
versed in botany. According to scientists who knew him, he 
was celebrated for his admirable preparations for the micro- 
scope, as well as for certain productions of horticultural art. 
As the years went on, these studies and favorite pursuits gained 
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an ever greater influence upon his philological views. When 
he walked up and down in his beloved garden, and analyzed 
forms of speech, the thought must have often occurred to him 
that the analyzer of word-forms and the analyzer of plants 
have in reality the same profession ; and when he contemplated 
the law-abiding nature of linguistic development, which it 
was his most earnest endeavour to demonstrate, the idea seemed 
to him very natural that language was nothing less than an 
organic being. In his methodical mind these thoughts and 
impressions took the shape of a serious system, whose axioms 
are as follows : 

Language is a natural organism ; it lives like other organ- 
isms, although its mode of action is not that of man. The 
science of this organism belongs to the natural sciences, and 
the method by which it must be treated is that of natural 
science. 

Schleicher set great value upon these axioms, and I 
would venture to assert that if he had been asked in his last 
years what in his own opinion constituted his chief service to 
science, he would have answered, the application of the 
method of natur&l science to philology. The judgment of the 
majority of his contemporaries was different, and at the pres- 
ent day it is almost unanimously agreed that Schleicher's 
three axioms cannot find approval. Bopp had already applied 
the expression ^'organism" to language, but he had simply 
meant that language is not arbitrarily manufactured. Such a 
figure can be tolerated, but when the metaphor is taken lit- 
erally, the contradiction becomes evident. Language is not 
a being, but the utterance of beings ; accordingly^ if we are to 
use the phraseology of natural science, it is not an organism, 
but a function. It will also be found extremely difficult to 
clpissify philology with the natural sciences. Since language 
is manifested in human society, the science of language can- 
not belong to the natural sciences, at least, if this name is 
used in the accepted technical sense. And finally, as regards 
the method, I feel certain that there is no single method 
adapted to all natural sciences. For one part of the natural 
sciences the application of mathematics is characteristic ; for 
another, experiment ; for a third, to which biol(^y belongs, 
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the so-called '^genetic" method. And to this last the philolo- 
gical method certainly bears some resemblance, inasmuch as 
in both sciences we strive to understand the historical devel- 
opment of their objects. 

However, it is not my intention to discuss these views 
more in detail. There is no necessity, for my immediate pur- 
pose, of showing whether Schleicher's views are right or 
wrong, but only how they arose and worked within him. 

It cannot be denied that Schleicher's fondness for 
natural science is more plainly traceable in his chief works 
than HegeUanism. But we can only judge from detailed ob- 
servation how deep these influences were in separate instances. 
Accordingly I now pass to a critical survey of Schleicher's 
philological achievements and views. 

In Schleicher's first works we can still plainly discern 
the philosophical atmosphere in which they originated, inas- 
much as they aim less at a through investigation of details 
than a systematic survey of a broad field. For in the first part 
of his Sprachvergleichende Untersuchunffen he traces certain 
influences o{ j (the so-called ^^zetacism") through as many lan- 
guages as possible, and in the second part [Die Sprachen Iju-- 
ropds] he gives the outline of a system of linguistics. Very 
similar in character is a much later work. Die Unterscheir- 
dung von Nomen und Verbum in der lautlichen Form [SUchs. 
Ges. d. Wiss,, Leipzig, 1865). In addition to these general 
studies Schleicher began very early to appropriate to him- 
self a special field, the Slavonic languages, and here he has 
acquired a reputation of which no change in time or opinion 
can rob him* Schleicher stands beside Miklosich in this 
field somewhat as Bopp does beside Grimm in the Germanic 
one. He more than any one else has helped to illumine the 
Slavonic languages by the light of comparison* In his Lithua- 
nian studies he brought a wholly new material within the 
reach of science, by collecting the Lithuanian forms here and 
there, as a botanist does his specimens, and preserving them for 
all time in the herbarium of his grammar. In consequence of 
his academical duties (in Bonn, Prague and Jena) he was also 
compelled to devote his constant attention to the other Indo- 
European languages, and thus was prepared, in the broadest 
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imaginable way, for the chief work of his life, his Com/pen^ 
dium der vergletchenden Grammatik der indogermaniachen 
Sprachen (Weimar, 1861), which we must regard as the 
crowning glory of his career, since an early death called him 
away from stUl greater plans. 

Schleicher's Compendium is the conclusion of a period 
in the history of philology, the beginning of which was formed 
by Bopp's works. This is the reason why the general impres- 
sion produced by the Comparative Grammar on the one hand 
and the Compendium on the other is so utterly different. 
Bopp was obliged to prove the essential identity of the Indo- 
European languages, while Schleicher regarded it as establish- 
ed ; it was Bopp's place to acquire, Schleicher's to organize. 
Bopp's attention was especially occupied with what was com- 
mon to all Indo-European language ; it was Schleicher's task 
to make the individual languages stand out clearly on this 
common background. Hence the comparative Grammar is a 
connected narrative, while the Compendium could without 
much trouble be resolved into a number of separate gram-* 
mars. The author of the Grammar in his demonstration of 
single points employs principally the form of investigation, 
which he handles with a natural charm of manner ; in the 
Compendium, on the contrary, we find almost exclusively the 
concise and monotonous style of assertion. The older work 
may be compared with the exposition of an interesting law- 
suit, the younger with the paragraphs of a code of laws. 

The diffefence is less str^g when we compare the 
views which are brought forward in the two books. In the 
first place, Bopp's theory of the origin of inflection was in the 
main adopted by Schleicher, although he formulated it dif- 
ferently. Like Bopp he regarded roots, which in his opinion 
were inevitably monosyllabic, as the constituent elements of 
the Indo-European. Like Bopp he distinguished two classes 
of roots (although he considered it probable, contrary to Bopp, 
that the so-called '^pronominal" roots were derived from the 
verbal ones). Like Bopp he recognized affixed pronouns in 
the stem and word-forming suffixes. Only on single points 
was his opinion different. For instance, in the explanation of 
the middle endings, where Bopp was uncertain, he expressed 
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himself decidedly in favor of the theory of composition, which 
he carried out to the smallest detail. He followed Pott in 
lus view of the plural endings of the active ; he held that the 
element of the optative was not the root i or «, hut the pro- 
nominal root ya (without, indeed, informing us how the mean- 
ing of the optative could he explained under this assumption) ; 
and in the subjunctive, which Bopp had not regarded with 
certainty as a special mood, he discovered a pronominal root a. 
There does seem to be a marked difference in the inter- 
pretation given to the idea "inflection", which Schleicher in 
the Compendium^ § 2, defines as follows : *The essence of in- 
flection lies in the vocaUsm". These words, which at first 
sight are very striking, must be understood thus. Schleicher 
recognises two classes of languages in which the forms ori- 
ginate by means of composition, the agglutinating and the in- 
flectional. He finds the peculiarity of the latter in their ability 
to change the root-vowel for the purpose of expressing rela- 
tion ; so e. g. elfit is compounded of i and {xi, the i being 
changed to et in order to express the relation. The inflectional 
languages accordingly possess the principle of composition, 
and beside this the capacity of changing their root-vowel as 
just shown. But in his definition Schleicher mentions only 
the latter of these distinguishing qualities. 

We can readily perceive that beneath this form of the 
definition there lurks a remainder of Schlbgel's conception 
of inflection, with which at an earlier period Schleicher's 
views were more in accord ; but this remainder is so trifling 
in its actual significance that it may be overlooked, and we 
can justly characterize Schleicher as an adherent of Bopp's 
agglutination theory. 

Schleicher also agreed with Bopp in assuming that not 
the primitive period alone had the capacity to produce new 
formations by agglutination, but that composition might also 
appear in the individual languages, in the same way as in the 
parent speech, as for instance in the Latin perfect. 

The difference seems widest in the department of phonet- 
ics, but even here it is not a difference of principle. In prin- 
ciple Schleicher's stand-point was the same as Bopp's, since 
it was also his opinion that the phonetic changes of language 
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do not exhibit development, but decline, and since he admits 
occasional (although much rarer) exceptions to the prevailing 
phonetic laws. 

But there is a very considerable difference in degree 
between the phonetic systems of the two scholars. What a 
stately appearance Schleicher's LauUehre presents, occupying, 
as it does , half of the whole Compendium, compared with 
Bopp's scanty and unevenly written chapter, which bears the 
title ^'System of writing and phonetics" [Schrift" und Laut- 
system] I It was Schleicher's task to sift down and turn to 
account the great mass of detailed investigations which had 
been undertaken since Bopp's time by Pott, Bbnpey, Kuhn, 
CuRTius and others. In his treatment of the subject we can 
observe the progress intimated above. The differences of the 
separate languages are taken into account, all related instan- 
ces are carefully placed side by side, and the probability of 
each single instance measured from the result obtained. Thus 
Schleicher established a long series of carefully weighed, 
well-grounded phonetic laws, which were destined to serve 
as a regulating principle for every etymologist, and he has 
undeniably won great credit by this task of sifting and ar- 
ranging. 

Of course all such laws have only a provisional value. 
For since obvious etymologies form the material from which 
the phonetic laws are derived, and this material can perpet-' 
ually increase and change, it is always possible that new 
phonetic laws should be recognized, or old ones transformed. 
This idea, whose correctness has been amply confirmed by ex- 
perience (for how much that is new has been discovered by 
FicK alone!) was not sufficiently appreciated by Schleicher. 
This was probably owing to the fact that he himself, with his 
methodical mind, had no conception of that combining fancy 
which is indispensable to the discovery of new etymologies, 
and therefore undervalued etymologizing in general. 

We conclude from the foregoing that in all important 
points which have hitherto been mentioned, the difference 
between Bopp and Schleicher cannot be called a difference 
of principle. But one point still remains, which at all events 
brings Schleicher's originality into the clearest light, — I 
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refer to the reconstructed Indo-European parent speech [Ur- 
sprachej, I find the earliest mention of this parent speech in 
the preface to the Formenlehre der Mrchenslawischen Sprache^ 
where we read : 

''In comparing the linguistic forms of two kindred lan- 
guages, I try first of all to trace back both the compared forms 
to their probable fundamental from, i. e., the shape which 
they ought to have, leaving out of account the later changes ; 
or at any rate, to bring them upon the same phonetic plane. 
Now since the oldest languages of our family (even the Sans- 
krit) do not exhibit their oldest phonetic form, and since the 
different languages are known to us in very different degrees 
of age, this difference in age must first be eliminated as far as 
possible, before there can be any comparison ; the given quan- 
tities must be reduced to common terms before we can com- 
. pare them, whether the expression thus obtained be the old- 
est form which can be deduced for both the compared lan- 
guages, or the oldest form of one of them." 

Hence, in comparing two languages, we can either reduce 
the form of one language to that of the other (e. g., Slavonic 
pekc^ta to a Sanskrit *pacantyasya^ — v. the work quoted 
above), or trace both forms back to a common primitive form. 
The first method, so far as I can see , has very seldom been 
actually applied by Schleicher ; the second, on the other hand, 
if for ''the comparison of two languages" we substitute the 
words "comparison of all Indo-European languages", contains 
the following rule for the construction of fundamental Indo- 
European forms : from a form which appears in all languages, 
subtract all that is due to the special development of the indi- 
vidual languages, and what remains will be the primitive 
form. An example wiU make these directions clear. 'Tield" 
in Sanskrit is djraa^ in Greek aypo?, in Latin ager^ in Gothic 
akrs. Now we know that in Gothic g has become A, and 
that an a was lost before the 5; thus we obtain from the 
Gothic the primitive form agras. We know further that the 
Greek is derived from o, so that we likewise obtain agras^ 
and so with each language in turn. Hence agras may be re- 
garded as the primitive form, and by a similar process we de- 
duce the accusative agram^ genitive agrasya^ ablative agratj 
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nominative plural agrasas etc., as well as a large number of 
pronoims, prepositions etc. All these forms together make up 
the Indo-European parent speech ; or, expressed in historical 
style: the parent speech is the language which was spoken 
immediately before the first separation of the primitive Indo- 
European race. 

Schleicher did not always content himself with this 
simple and clear notion of the parent speech, for he often as- 
cribes to it a quality which cannot be derived from the pre- 
vious definition, — the quality of complete integrity of its 
original structure. An example will best explain what is 
meant. The nominative of the word for *' mother" is in 
Sanskrit mata^ in Greek p-TiTTfip, in Lithuanian rnoie^ in Old 
Slavonic mati^ in Old High German muoter. Nowhere does 
an 8 appear in the nominative. Accordingly, by comparing 
the separate forms we can only obtain the form matdr or mata 
(the latter if we assume that the r, as for example in jir^TTjp, 
was in the individual languages introduced into the nomina- 
tive from the oblique cases), but not the form matarSj as 
Schleicher does. He assumed this form because matar is the 
stem, and s the suffix of the nominative, and he felt convinced 
that in the parent speech so-called ^'phonetic laws", mutual in- 
fluences of sounds, and similar phenomena, were not yet in 
existence. But this supposition is quite arbitrary, for if the 
primitive speech was spoken by human beings, it must have 
shared the fate of all language, viz., change in phonetic and 
morphological constitution. There is, then, no reason why we 
should not ascribe to the parent speech forms like matar or 
mata. It is true that in a still older period the form may have 
been matars^ as Schleicher assumes, but then it would be 
necessary to distinguish the different periods of the primitive 
language, so that we should not put older and younger forms 
upon the [same plane, as Schleicher seems to have done. 
The failure to} make this distinction has undeniably introduc- 
ed a certain ambiguity into Schleicher's notion of the pa- 
rent speech. In the following discussion I venture to leave 
this difficulty out of account, and will understand the term 
'^parent speech" only in the sense previously defined, i. e. in 
the sense originally intended by Schleicher. 

Delbbuok, Introduction to the Stndy of Language. 4 
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Is it, now, ScHLEicHER^s opinioii that a historical reality 
must be ascribed to the forms of the parent speech, taken in 
this sense? I think the reader of the Compendium will be 
inclined to answer this question in the af&rmative, and will 
be somewhat surprised to find in the appendices [Chrestomd- 
thie, page 342) the following remark: ^The assumption of 
these primitive forms does not necessarily imply the assertion 
that they ever possessed an actual existence." In order to ex- 
plain this apparent contradiction I will choose the form of in- 
dependent discussion, proceeding in the following order : I 
will first formulate the objections which have been brought 
against Schleicher's parent speech (in the sense described 
above) , and then try to determine their true value. 

The first difiGLculty is naturally due to the demand that 
in the case of a certain form each individual language shall 
be consulted. This demand, however, can be satisfied only 
in the rarest instances, for how few are the words and forms 
which we can trace through all the languages I But in actual 
practice this objection has little weight. For we must con- 
sider that it is possible to point out in all languages quite a 
number of inflectional suf&xes, or at least traces of them ; and 
since we know the phonetic laws which would come in play, 
we can say in tl^e case of a good many word-stems what their 
form must have been in a given individual language. 

A second objection is of a more serious nature. Is it real- 
ly possible to define the point where the development of each 
separate language began? Can we determine with certainty 
whether a certain modification of sound or form belonged to 
the primitive speech or originated in the individual language ?. 
Schleicher had definite views on this point. For instance, 
he thought it possible to assert that the parent speech possessed 
the following sounds : 

Vowels : 

a i u 
aa at au 
aa di au 



Consonants : 


k 


9 


gh 


t 


d 


dh 


P 


h 


hh 


• 

J 


8 


V 


n 


m 


r 
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How did he reach this conclusion? In separate fields the 
way had been prepared for him, as in the field of the o-vowels. 
It is well known that the Indo-Iranian group of the Indo- 
European possesses no ^ and o, but exhibits an a where th^ 
other languages have these vowels. Bopp was only at first of 
the opinion that ^ and o originally belonged also to the Sans- 
krit, and were subsequently lost ; he then adopted the view 
of Grimm (Grammar, I, 2^^^ edition, page 594), who in con- 
nection with his Gothic researches denied that ^ and 6 were 
original, so that for the Indo-European there remained three 
simple primitive vowels, o, i, u. This assumption also gained 
favor in consequence of the high esteem which the number 
three is wont to enjoy ; Pott, for instance, begins the section 
on vowels in his Etymologische Forschungen with the remark : 
'^t seems to follow from historical and physico-philosophical 
grounds that language possesses but three simple fundamental 
vowel sounds, viz., «, i, w." Thus the hypothesis of Grimm 
seemed to find confirmation in all directions, and was accepted 
by Schleicher. He assumed that the primitive language 
agreed with the Sanskrit in the simplicity of its vocalism, 
while the more diversified Greek exhibited a condition of 
greater development or deterioration. For the consonants, 
however, an opposite conclusion was reached. The cerebrals 
of Sanskrit had been early regarded with suspicion, the as- 
sumption being made that the Hindus had obtained these ex- 
traordinary sounds from barbarian aborigines; the palatals 
also were found in many cases to be younger than the guttu- 
rals, as for instance in reduplication [cakara from har) . In 
this point, therefore, the Greek appeared to have preserved 
the original condition of things, while the Sanskrit had dete- 
riorated, and the main conclusion was that the rich and diver- 
sified phonetic material, which the individual languages either 
exhibit or must have once exhibited, arose by means of various 
processes of division and multiplication out of a limited and 
simple phonetic material in the primitive speech. From the 
analogy of this result Schleicher drew the further conclusion 
that the phonetic condition at a still earlier period must have 
been yet more simple : 

''At an earlier period in the life of the Indo-European 

4* 
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parent speech, the three aspirates and the three diphthongs with 
a were wanting ; in the original condition of language, before 
it had become inflectional, there were no diphthongs at all. 
Accordingly, the Indo-European probably possessed at first 
six momentary sounds [momentane Laute], viz., three surds 
and three sonants ; six consonantal duratives [DauerlauteJ, 
viz., three spirants and three so-called ^liquids', i. e. the two 
nasals m, », and r {I being a sub-variety of r) ; and six vowels. 
In a later stage of the language, shortly before the first separa- 
tion, there were nine momentary and nine vowel sounds. The 
symmetry of the numerical relations apparent in the number 
of the soimds must not be overlooked." [Compendium , § 1 , 
note 1.) 

This theory of development offers a broad field [for criti- 
cism. In the first place, the general statements must be put 
aside as not conclusive. For the remark that in earliest times 
the phonetic condition must have been a very simple one, can 
with equal justice be confronted with a contrary assertion. We 
notice, indeed, that the individual languages often lose in 
phonetic volume. Why should it be impossible to assume that 
the parent speech was richer than any of its daughters? And 
the symmetry of numerical relation so emphasized by Schlei- 
cher would only be of value if it could be shown to result 
from the nature of the human vocal organs, which is not the 
case. Therefore the special grounds in each individual instance 
can alone decide; and these seem to speak against the ten- 
dency of ScHLEicHER^s hypothescs. On the contrary, it seems 
as if we must rather assert that the fprimitive language re- 
sembled the Greek most closely in the diversity of its vocalism, 
and the Sanskrit in the manifoldness of its consonantism. For 
instance, we can in my opinion declare with certainty that two 
sets of k's existed in the parent speech, one of which was liable 
to palatalization ; further, that the parent speech possessed an 
e (or a, if that style of writing is preferred) . 

What is true of e must probably be assumed for o also, and 
the words of the primitive speech which were reconstructed 
by Schleicher would, according to these views, present a very 
different aspect. Schleicher once indulged in the pleasantry 
of writing a fable in the Indo-European parent speech, which 
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he entitled : Avis akvasas ha (^^The sheep and the horses") . 
According to the newer theories this title would run: Otis 
eh^Tibs h^e (the k^ in this case designating the palatal k of the 
parent speech) . THe saw" would be represented no longer by 
dadarka, but by dedork^e; the accusative of a participle "rid- 
ing" not by voffhantam, but by vegh^<mtm (where the m is syl- 
labic), etc. 

Ten years from now the transcription will perhaps have 
assumed a different coloring. It accordingly follows that "parent 
speech" is nothing but a formal expression for the changing 
views of scholars in regard to the nature and extent of the 
linguistic material brought by the individual languages out of 
the common tongue. With this definition of "parent speech" 
the question of the historical value of the reconstructed forms 
is settled. It can neither be doubted nor denied that the 
primitive languagej possessed a great number of words which 
were capable of grammatical inflection, and a series of unin- 
flected words. But whether it wore exactly the aspect claimed 
for it by present investigation, whose stand-point is mirrored 
in these reconstructions, it is of course impossible to deter- 
mine. 

The use and significance of these forms can now be defin- 
ed. They add no new material to our knowledge, but they 
bring more clearly before us what is already known. They 
have the same value for linguistic research which curves or 
similar illustrative aids have for statistics, and form besides a 
means of demonstration whose usefulness must not be under- 
valued. At the satne time, the necessity of postulating funda- 
mental forms impels the investigatoittojalwaysj inquire whether 
each particular form which is under consideration must be 
regarded as original or as a new formation, and does not suffer 
him to rest satisfied without a thorough mastery of all difficul- 
ties, phonetic or otherwise. 



We see from the whole previous discussion that Schlei- 
cher does not essentially differ from Bopp in principle. His 
inviduality consists in his method of demonstration by means 
of the parent speech. 
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If we recognize this fact, we can at once answer the 
question, how far the scientific tendency of Schleicher was 
materially influenced by natural science. Of course this ques- 
tion can only be asked in regard to that part of his system in 
which he differs from Bopp and other philologists, that is, in 
regard to the parent speech. And it really would seem as if 
he owed this to natural science. For Schleicher himself in- 
troduces his parent speech with the following remark {Formen- 
lehre der kirchenslawischen Sprache^ page VII) : 

''This procedure, like the method of linguistic science in 
general, agrees with the method of the natural sciences, of 
which linguistic science forms a part. The comparative ana- 
tomist never compares the form of the skull of two animals by 
taking the skull of a new-bom specimen of the one sort, and 
the skull of an adult of the other ; if the needful material is 
wanting, as is often the case in fossil remains, he does just 
what we do ; according to known laws he reconstructs what 
is lacking, on the same plane of age with the specimen before 
him." 

Nevertheless, I cannot believe that Schleicher was in- 
spired by the anatomist to emulate his example ; it seems to 
me more probable that he sought among the scientists for 
analogies to his own procedure, after it was already complete. 
For on the one hand, the reduction of forms of different ages 
to the same plane of age seems to me so natural a thought, 
and one which would so easily suggest itself from the very 
task in question, that I should hardly suppose it would have 
originated in a foreign field ; and on the other hand, I should 
be inclined, despite my slight acquaintance with anatomy, to 
assert that in the passage above quoted Schleicher views the 
proceedings of the anatomist through philological spectacles. 

I come to the conclusion, therefore, that in this point also 
nothing has been borrowed from natural science ; nor has any 
transfer of the method of natural science taken place. Indeed, 
the whole idea of a transfer of methods strikes me as rather 
extraordinary. How can it be possible, after a method of pro- 
cedure has adapted itself to the peculiarities of one object, to 
apply it with profit to a different one? Schleicher himself 
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has not done this. Little as he would himself acknowledge 
it, he, as well as Bopp and Grimm , Pott and Curtius, is, in 
the essence of his being, — a philologist. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NEW ENDEAVOBS. 

We cannot regard the Compendium as a summary of the 
collective philological labors of the period. For — to mention 
only what is most important — Pott displayed his peculiar 
and partially isolated activity in other paths than Schleicher, 
and Benfet and his school also formed a separate group. 
Pott could not become reconciled to Schleicher's reconstruc- 
tions, and Benfey and his adherents held that Schleicher, 
by his phonetic laws, wrongfully fettered the movement of 
sounds. Schleicher himself considered that Curtius and 
CoRSSEN stood nearest to him in the philological field. 
Corssen's importance was at that time over-estimated (as re- 
marked above, page 39) , but we may justly regard Schleicher 
and Curtius as the chief representatives of a tendency which 
has exerted and still exerts a powerful influence, not only on 
the study of the individual languages, but upon all views re- 
garding the aim and method of linguistic science. For the 
labors of Curtius were not confined to the Greek field, but 
in his essay on the chronology of Indo-European linguistic 
research he furnished an amplified and improved sequel to 
that portion of the Compendium which treated of the parent 
speech ; in this publication he made the attempt (as Schlei- 
cher had not yet done) 'to follow out the historical develop- 
ment of the original Indo-European language. 

After the tendency described above had for a number of 
years held the prominent position of interest, the objections 
which had been raised against it from different directions 
began to make themselves more strongly felt than hitherto ; 
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fresh scmples appeared on indiyidual points; attention was 
gradually withdrawn, as if wearied, from certain sections 
which had hitherto claimed especial notice, while other por- 
tions, which had remained in the shade, became more plainly 
discernible ; in short, a new tendency began to gain ground, 
which was partly a continuation of the previons endeavors, 
partly an attempt to oppose, ameliorate and expand them. 
The impulses to this new movement did not proceed from 
one point, but from many, both simultaneously and succes- 
sively, so that it would almost seem as if it were more correct 
to speak not of one tendency, but of several diverging ones. 
Yet I think that the common element in these new efforts is 
the truly important and essential thing, and with this I will 
endeavor to acquaint the reader in a few words. 

I have shown that from the first it was the prevailing 
tendency of Bofp's works to explain the origin of grammati- 
cal forms. In the beginning Bopp sought this explanation in 
each individual language, and said, for example, that the 
aorist was formed in Sanskrit by composition with aSj in Grreek 
similarly by composition with I?, and so on. Now the more 
plainly it was recognized that the explanation of the forms 
must be sought, not in the individual languages, but in the 
common speech [GesammtspracheJ from which they have aU 
sprung, the more this latter came into the foreground ; and it 
is therefore perfectly consistent that the primitive speech plays 
so important a part precisely in the works of Schleicher and 
CuRTius, who, like Bopp, aim at an explanation of the gram- 
matical forms. On the other hand, it was also natural that in 
course of time the objections which could be brought against 
analyzing a form belonging to the primitive language became 
more strongly emphasized. The realistic age, which prefers 
to hold itself aloof from things which cannot be known, has 
become more and more conscious of the hypothetical nature 
of such analyses, and we can accordingly assert that among a 
not iQconsiderable number [of philologists, all glottogonic hy- 
potheses, i. e. all attempts to explain the forms of the parent 
speech and to build up a history of inflection upon them, have 
come into disfavor. (Meanwhile, Schleicher's parent speech 
as defined above can of course be defended throughout.) 
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lu illustration of this view I will quote a few words of 
Johannes Schmidt, who, after emphasizing the difficulties 
attendant on the customary explanation of the optative (by 
composition with the root i or ya), expresses himself as fol- 
lows [KuhfiiS Zeitschrift, 24, page 320) : 

T! do not feel myself under obligation to propose a new 
explanation. It is the task of Indo-European linguistic 
science to demonstrate what the forms of the parent speech 
were, and by what methods those of the individual languages 
have sprung from them. We are in most cases as incapable 
of interpreting the significant value of the formative elements 
which are affixed to the so-called root, and for the same rea- 
son incapable, as the one-sided Greek grammar was of ex- 
plaining the elements of Greek words. In this field the re- 
cognition of ignorance increases from year to year, as befits a 
healthy science." 

Another consideration is closely connected with the above. 
In order to explain the forms of the primitive speech, it is 
customary to analyze them into the parts from which they are 
supposed to have arisen, e. g. dasyati *Tie will give" into 
da-syor-ti. Now the same process of analysis can also be em- 
ployed in those languages which, like the Sanskrit and Grreek, 
have remained upon a tolerably ancient plane of development. 
Thus Bopp resolves a form like 8o&Y]oofie&a into So-dYj-ao-jieda. 
Can it, now^ be assumed that the affixion of these elements 
first took place in Greek? Certainly not. The more thorough- 
ly the comparison of the Indo-European languages has been 
prosecuted, the plainer the following principle has become: 
inflection was completed in the parent speech, and only fin- 
ished forms were transmitted to the individual languages. If 
this is correct (and who can doubt it?), the question at once 
arises : how, then, are new formations possible in the separate 
languages? The credit of proposing this question is due to 
Merotjet [Die Entwickelung der lateinischen Formenbildung, 
Berlin, 1870) i), and that of answering it, to those scholars 
who have given particular prominence to the idea of forma- 



1) V. an essay by the same author, in Neue Jahrhiicher fixr Philologie 
und F&dagogiky pages 109, 145 seq. 
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tion by analogy, especially Whitney, Schereb and Leskien. 
(Cf. MiSTELi, Lautgesetz und Anaiogie^ in 'Stbinthal's Zeiir- 
schrift fUr Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschfift^ 11, 
page 365 seq.). Since in a finished language it is no longer 
possible to construct new forms by affixion of the constituent 
elements, unless these elements are themselves finished words, 
all other new formations can only be due to analogy. New 
formations are imitative formations. With this view, the prin- 
ciple of analogy came naturally into the foreground in the ex- 
planation of forms, and many individual forms, as for instance 
the Latin imperfect, futuxe etc., had to be regarded otherwise 
than hitherto. 

Another incitement to progress appeared in the field of 
phonetics. After the Sanskrit, Greek and Italic languages 
had for a long time taken the lead, and this, too, in their 
earliest stage of development, the more modem idioms grad- 
ually became the object of increased attention. Now these 
(for instance, the Slavonic and Romanic languages) possess a 
wealth of phonetic development, joined with a delicate pre- 
cision in phonetic distinctions, which is fairly astounding. 
At the same time, the study of the physiology of sotrnds/^iaw^- 
physiohgie]^ which was again prosecuted with especial zeal, 
brought to light the manifold richness of their phonetic struc- 
ture. What was the objection to ascribing to earlier periods 
the same manifoldness of sound which we observe in the lan- 
guages of today? Why should it not also be assumed for the 
common Indo-European speech? Under this hypothesis, 
rule and order were discovered at many points where hitherto 
^'exceptions" and irregularities had been admitted. The as- 
sumption of e for the parent speech comes under this head. 
This hypothesis (already mentioned above in connection with 
Schleicher) was reached in the following manner. It is a 
fact that an e in other Indo-European languages often corre- 
sponds to the Indo-Iranian a ; e. g. the e in <pipu> andyi^ro to 
the a in hhdrami^ the ^ in re and que to the ainca. Now Cur- 
Tius showed that the European tongues usually agree in hav- 
ing e where the Indo-Iranian has a, and since he was as little 
in doubt as Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Schleicher and others that 
the a was the original vowel of the two, he assumed that this 
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primitive a had become e in the European parent speech. 
(Ueber die Spaltung des a-Laute& etc., in the Berichte der JTd- 
nigl. Sachs. Ges. der Wiss., 1864, pages 9 — 42.) This view, 
which long prevailed, sustained its first shock from the discov- 
ery that the Armenian shares this e. Ought this language to 
be reckoned among the European ones, or must we drop the 
pre-supposed originality of the a, and assume that an ^ or d 
existed in the parent speech, and became a in those few lan- 
guages which do not retain it, which a is not distinguished (at 
least in the written language] from other varieties of a, — 
so that the lack of originality would fall, not on the Euro- 
pean, but on the Indo-Iranian side? 

The truth of this assumption appears more than probable 
when we consider the relation of the Indian (arid Iranian) pal- 
atals to the following vowels. We observe that in number- 
less instances a palatal springs from a guttural through the in- 
fluence of a following i (so, for example, ojlyan belongs to the 
positive ugrds) . We often find that a has the same influence 
as i, but only the a which corresponds to e in the other lan- 
guages, as for instance the a of the reduplication-syllable in 
cakara, from kar "^make", which corresponds to e in Greek, 
German etc., or the a of ca, which answers to a Greek and 
Latin «, and so on. It follows from these facts, which could 
be multiplied indefinitely, that the above-mentioned a of the 
Sanskrit must have borne some resemblance to e, and hence 
that it must have been e or a , which proves the existence of 
an 6 in all Indo-European languages. Now if it can be proved 
(and it can) that this palatalization which we find in Sanskrit 
must have extended back into the parent speech, the origi- 
nality of this e [a) is as surely demonstrated as it is possible 
to demonstrate any assertions of this nature. Without enter- 
ing here into further details, I will refer the reader to an es- 
say by Johannes Schmidt (Kuhn^s Zeitschrift, 25, page 1 seq.), 
comprehending the previous labors of Ascoli, Brugman, 
FicK, CoLLiTZ and others, on the whole question of the two 
guttural series and the European e, in which he discusses the 
tenability of the new theory with the strictest attention to 
detail. 

Beside the discovery of the Indo-European ^-vowel we 
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may range the very probable supposition (originating with 
Osthoff) that a ^^sonant" (i. e. syllabic) r, such as we are 
acquainted with in Sanskrit^ and which is represented in Greek 
by ap (pa), already existed in the primitive speech. (Zurt^offe 
des Ursprtmgs der germanischen n-Declinationy in Paul8fBraune^8 
BeitrUge, 3, page 1 seq.) According to this view, the a of the 
Greek aorist expaicov can no longer be regarded as an isolated 
remnant of a former condition of the language, whose preser- 
vation is due to a certain confusion of the linguistic instinct 
(CuRTius, GrundzUge, 5*^ edition, page 52) , but pa is the reg- 
ular representative of the Indo-European r-vowel, which is 
appropriate to the aorist. No less important is Brugman's 
assumption of a syllabic nasal (Nasalia sonans in der indoger- 
manischen Grrundsprache, inCTTRTius^ Studien, 9, page 287 seq.) , 
and similar researches. 

These discoveries, showing, as they did, in a most strik- 
ing manner that even trifling differences in pronunciation (e. g. 
the difference between a and a) are propagated with wonder- 
ful fidelity throughout the ages, contributed in great degree 
toward increasing the respect felt for the regularity of all 
phonetic change. 

BoPF had granted to sounds the privilege of changing, 
now in this way, now in that, within the same linguistic 
period, and this freedom had been considerably restricted by 
Pott, Schleicher and Curtius ; when, now, still other import- 
ant limitations were added, the idea naturally arose that 
phonetic laws admit of absolutely no exceptions. We shall show 
later in detail that this new theory necessarily caused greater 
stress to be laid upon the principle of analogy, i) 



1) The first person who, to my knowledge, clearly expressed the view 
that the phonetic laws admit of no exceptions, is Leskiek (Die Declina- 
tion %m Slaufi8ch-Litau%schen und Oermanischen, Preissehriften der Jablo- 
natDski'schen OeselUchaft in Leipzig, Leipzig 1876, pages XXVIII and IJ. 
He says : 

^ my investigations I have started with the principle that the form 
of a certain case, as we meet with it, can never result from an exception 
to phonetic laws which are observed elsewhere. To prevent misunder- 
standing, I will add : if by 'exception' be understood those cases where the 
expected phonetic change has not taken place from definite ascertainable 
causes, such as the absence of Lautverschiebung in German in phonetic 
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We must mention in conclusion that those scholars who 
advocate the infallihility of phonetic laws have often empha- 
sized the fact that the natural constitution of language is not 
manifested in the cultivated tongues [ Kunstsprachen] ^ but in 
the dialects of the people. The guiding principles for lin- 
guistic research should accordingly be deduced ^ not from the 
obsolete written languages of antiquity, but chiefly from the 
living popular dialects of the present day. 

These are the principal views, endeavors and hypotheses 
which usher in a new treatment of the problems of linguistic 
science. The chief of these problems will now be discussed in 
the following chapters. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE AGGLUTDJATIOlSr THEOBY. 

We have shown in the previous pages how the so-called 
^agglutination theory" originated with Franz Bopp, and it 
has been at least intimated what part this hypothesis has 

groups like st etc., where one rule to a certain extent interferes with an- 
other, — then of course there is nothing to be said against the statement 
that phonetic laws are not infallible. For the law is not nullified in such 
circumstances, and works as we should expect it would do wherever these 
or other disturbances, i. e. the influence of other laws, are not present. 
But if we admit arbitrary, accidental deviations, such as are incapable of 
classification, we virtually confess that language, which forms the object 
of our research, is inaccessible to scientific investigation." 

The remarks of Osthoff and Bbugman are in the same spirit [Mor^ 
phologische Untersuchungen, 1, page XIII): 

^AU phonetic change, in so far as it occurs mechanically, is accom- 
plished in accordance with exceptionless laws, i. e. the direction of the 
phonetic movement is always the same among all members of a linguistic 
community, except where a division into dialects takes place; and all 
words in which the sound subject to this phonetic movement appears 
under like circumstances, are without exception affected by the change." 

Beside this we find also the extreme view that all phonetic laws work 
blindly, with a blind natural necessity, and the like. 
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played in the further deyelopment of linguistic research. It 
will now be my task to ascertain what degree of probability 
can be adjudged to it. 

Every analysis of the Indo-European inflectional forms 
must start with the fact that certain inflectional endings of the 
verb show a great resemblance to certain pronominal stems. 
The termination of the first person, -mi, calls to mind at once 
me, mi'hi and the rest of the series, and in the same way the 
-ti of the third person reminds us of the pronominal stem ta, 
which appears in tov etc. The endings of the second person 
also exhibit certain analogies to the corresponding pronoun, 
although these are not so unmistakable as in the case of the 
other two persons. Now Bopp explained this similarity by 
assimiing that the pronouns were affixed to the verb, which 
accordingly possessed no endings before the affixion ; and the 
idea of agglutination expressed in this hypothesis became the 
prevailing one in his entire explanation of inflection. But it 
is evident that beside Bopp^s assumption it is possible to form 
others, with the same fact for a starting point. Thus far two 
such hypotheses have appeared ; the first with the assimiption 
that the endings existed first, and the pronouns were formed 
from these by freeing them from the stem, — the evolution 
theory ; and the second, according to which the pronouns and 
the endings arose independently of each other, and were after- 
wards brought into relation, — the adaptation theory. 

I will first discuss these two hypotheses. 

The evolution theory is older than the agglutination theory, 
since Friedrich v. Schlegel was its first advocate ; yet there 
exists no authentic demonstration of it, for neither August 
WiLHELM y. Schlegel, nor Lassen, nor any other scholar of 
this school has opposed anything except negation to Bopp^s 
arguments. Under these circumstances we must have recourse 
to the works of three men, neither of whom can be regarded 
as a recognized exponent of Schlegel's doctrine; I refer to 
Carl Ferdinand Becker, Moritz Rapp and Rud6lph West- 
PHAL. What C. F. Becker, the once renowned author of the 
Organism, can bring forward in support of the originality of 
the personal suffixes, is essentially reduced to the following 
observation : 
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^^Since the word was originally a member of a sentence, 
the grammatical relation was given in the beginning with the 
notion of the word, and its inflection was given with the word 
itself. The word as expression of the notion, and the inflection 
as expression of the grammatical relation, are equally old and 
original." 

But this reasoning would only be valid if we were obliged 
to assume that everything which is thought flnds expression in 
language. Now it is evident that this is by no means the case, 
and therefore nothing prevents us from assuming that the idea 
of relation had existed long before it was expressed by lin- 
guistic means. Accordingly, from this deductive method of 
observation we can draw no conclusion respecting the age of 
the expression of grammatical relation. 

As regards the second of the above-mentioned men, Mo- 
Kiz Eapp of Tiibingen, I will refer the reader to a notice of 
his Comparative Grammar by Steinthal [Kuhfis Zeitschrift, 
2, page 276 seq.), where precisely the point in question is 
discussed. On the other hand, the views of Rudolph West- 
PHAL, as set forth in his Philosophisch-histarische Grammatik 
der deutschen Sprache (Jena, 1865), and his Methodische Gram- 
matik der ffriechischen Sprache (Jena, 1870), demand a more 
detailed consideration. 

Westphal's system is, in brief, as follows. In the devel- 
opment of language three periods can be distinguished, ac- 
cordmg to the formation of the roots. In the first, things are 
characterized independently, in the second, in relation to hu- 
man thought, in the third, in relation to each other. (PAt7.- 
hist. Gr,, page 98.) In the first period the nominal stems ori- 
ginated, in the second verb-inflection, in the third noun-in- 
flection. By means of the root a name was given to being j as 
that in which a definite motion or activity is manifested. 
Now this root is sometimes employed to designate indepen- 
dent being, but usually it is phonetically changed for this 
purpose, being amplified by the addition of an a, t or u. 
Westfhal expresses himself as follows , concerning the mean- 
ing of this amplification : 

'In contrast to the monosyllabic verbal root, the concrete 
noun thus obtains a dissyllabic form, whose terminal vowel is 
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only intended to indicate that the root contained in this form no 
longer designates everything in which the activity or motion 
in question is manifested, but a definite thing, or at least a de- 
finite class or department of things, of which that motion or 
activity is regarded as the characteristic. The enrichment of 
the root by an a, i or u only designates the progress from 
greater generality to more concrete individuality, to special- 
ization." 

In the course of further development the meanings of the 
nouns are more and more specialized, and the "nearest" [zti- 
ndchst liegenden] vowels a, e, u no longer suffice ; accordingly, 
other phonetic combinations are employed in like function. 
''First a nasal or dental comes before the vowel a, e, «<", whence 
arise the suf&xes wa, m, nu ; to, ti^ tu ; then the liquids, so that 
ra, n, ru ; fa, &', lu are formed. /T. the work quoted above, page 
84.) A new element is af&xed to form derivative noun-stems. 
For every ''amplification of the meaning by any characteristic 
or determination requires the enrichment of the existing body 
of the word by a new phonetic element." (Page 85.) This 
play of meaning and sound is most artistically developed in 
the verb. In the verb the following determinations find ex- 
pression : 1) local identity of thinker and thought, expressed 
by the first person ; 2) temporal identity, expressed by the 
present; 3) causal identity of the conceived activity and 
its conception, expressed by the imperative. Then we have 
the opposites of these determinations: 1) local non-iden- 
tity, i. e. the second and third persons taken together; 2) 
temporal non-identity, i. e. past time (the future is not spe- 
cially designated) ; 3) causal non-identity, i. e. the indicative. 
The first of these determinations is designated by the "nearest" 
sound, which in this case is the nasal, "whether dental or la- 
bial", the first formation being that with m ; for example, from 
the root sta it is stam^ while the opposite of this determination 
is expressed by affixion of the "more distant" ^, i. e. stat. But 
the second person must also be specially characterized, for which 
purpose the "nearest" vowels a, ^, u were at hand. It is probable 
that once stata^ stati and statu could all be used for the second 
person ; but statu became the favorite form. From this was 
formed stas ; so we have stam^ stas, stat. In a similar manner 
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the whole structure of verb-inflectioii is built of nothing but 
nearer and more distant sounds, although not without excep- 
tiims of every sort, which must appear forced and improbable 
even from the stand-point of the system itself. Then the pro- 
nominal stems were derived from the finished inflectional forms 
of the verb, especially from the forms of the middle voice. After 
the middle forms tudama and tvdatoa had arisen, rna and toa 
were separated from them. "In order to express the idea 'thou 
strikest me' or ^he struck me', the active form tudas or tudat 
was taken, and the 'me' belonging to the idea was designated 
by the same phonetic element as the reflexive 'myself of the 
middle form, i. e. by the syllable vmP (V. the work quoted 
above, page 127.) The inflectional forms of the noun origi- 
nated in a similar way with those of the verb, so that it is 
needless to discuss this part of the system more in detail. 

This system challenges criticism in many respects, in the 
first place as to its philosophical basis. I think all must allow 
that the latter has nothing in its favor but a certain grandeur 
of terminology. It seems to me that a sensible philological 
public will be no more ready to admit that these abstruse and 
obscure "determinations" entered into the heads of our fore- 
fathers as language-forming forces (and that, too, in a precise 
categorical succession] , than it will to believe the author when 
he declares that the same primitive forces "lie at the founda- 
tion of sidereal, vegetable and animal existence." A further 
objection lies in the doctrine of the nearer and more distant 
sounds. Leaving out of account the fact that Westphal con- 
tinually contradicts himself in his conception of the distance 
of sounds, what does it mean to say that one sound is near 
and another far off? Among the consonants he supposes 
the nasals and dentals to be the nearest ; are we to assume 
that these arose first, and that the labials, for example, are 
of later date? Other phonetic assumptions are extremely 
doubtful. How is it to be explained, for instance, that the 
consonants ^, n, r, I make their appearance in the middle 
of a word before the suffix-vowels a, «, w? Where can we 
find anything analogous in the domain of Indo-European lan- 
guage? 

But the point which especially interests us here is the 

DblbbSck, Introduction to the Study of Language. 5 
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theory that the personal suffixes were separated from the stem. 
Is this theory probable? The objection may be made, we must 
then necessarily assume that the Indo-European languages 
had managed for some time to do without personal pronouns. 
And this assumption is, in Cuktius' opinion {Verbum^ I, 
2*** edition, page 22), a very forced one. For where, he asks, 
are there languages without personal pronouns? Then, too, 
we must admit that the whole idea of the endii^s "falling 
from the tree like ripe pears" (Pott, Eiym. Farsch., 2, page 
360), or "exuding like rosin and falling to the ground" (as 
ScHERER expresses it) , is peculiar and without analogy. At 
least to my knowledge nothing corresponding has been adduc- 
ed from other languages, while at all events the example of 
agglutinating languages (as we shall see later) can be quoted 
in favor of Bopp's hypothesis. 

I can therefore hardly think that the evolution theory, in 
the form in which it has hitherto appeared, has any claim to 
the approbation of philologists, — the less so, if in the course 
of this demonstration it appears that there is considerable prob- 
ability on the side of the agglutination hypothesis as a whole, 
although not in its details. 

We come to the adaptation theory, or the views which Al- 
fred LuDWiG brought forward in his essay on the origin of 
the o-declension, in the Sitzungsherichte der Kais. Akad. 
(Vienna, 1867), and in the two separately published articles: 
Der Irifinitix) im Veda nehst einer Systematik des litauischen und 
slatoischen Verbs (Prague, \^li),2ivA Agglutination oder Adap- 
tation? eine sprachvdssenschaftlicheStreitfra^e (Prague, 1873) . 

A. LunwiG, an admirable Vedic scholar, is of opinion that 
the prevailing ideas regarding the constitution of Indo-Euro- 
pean language have been too exclusively based on the Greek. 
The Veda ought to be used far more extensively, for from the 
Vedic language alone can we derive sure guides to a correct 
conception of the inflectional endings, both of the verb and 
the noun. As to the verb, it is a fact that in the Veda the 
third person singular of the middle sometimes has the same 
ending in the present as in the perfect, i. e. -e (not -te), and 
is also identical with the first person singular , so that grnve 
can mean 'Tie is heard", as well as "I am heard". Ludwig 
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finds something corresponding in the second person middle, 
assuming that the suffix ^se was used with the signification of 
the first as well as second person. Now by drawing conclusions 
from -e and -se with regard to -fe, and then further with re- 
gard to -mi, 5«, ti (where he thinks that the same variety of 
meaning is not so unmistakably evident as with -e and -se) , 
he arrives at the opinion that originally the so-caUed personal 
suffixes had nothing to do with the designation of person. 
There were, accordingly, no original personal suffixes, but 
only one single class of suffixes, i. e. those which we call 
'^stem-forming''. The forms of the finite verb are in their ori- 
gin nothing but stems. The same is true of noun-inflection. 
LuDWiG tries to prove with the help of the Veda that the cases 
originally had no separate sphere of meaning. It is nonsense 
to talk of the primitive meaning of a case. In that field, also, 
which we call ^nominal", there were originally only stems, 
whose meanings were gradually diflferentiated and specialized. 

But on the other hand, Ludwig keeps in view the fact 
that in the later periods of linguistic development, for ex- 
ample, in classical Sanskrit, each of the various endings re- 
ally indicates a particular mode of employing the word. So 
the question arises : how have the suffixes obtained this mean- 
ing, which they once did not possess? The answer is: they 
were invested with it. The growing intellectual need demand- 
ed expression for certain categories, and the suffixes, which 
originally had solely a demonstrative sense, adapted themselves 
to this need. Last of all arose the forms of the finite verb, 
whose immediately preceding stage is formed by those stems 
which we now call infinitives. That the changes above inti- 
mated may be better understood, I will let the author him- 
self speak. After demonstrating that the dative and locative, 
considered from a historical stand-point, lose their quality 
of inflected forms and ''step back into the realm of word-for- 
mation", he continues : 

"This process of word-formation was gradually arrested, 
and beside it appeared another tendency, namely, to turn to 
account those forms which were divested of their original 
meaning. In the beginning men neglected to especially char- 
acterize agens^ actio^ actum, and contented themselves with 

5* 
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the employment of demonstiation, which was evidently used 
at that time to a very large extent. As soon, howerer, as 
language possessed suitable material, it went to work (although 
by no means consistently) to introduce this distinction, which 
promotes perspicuity of speech to such an extraordinary 
degree. When this differentiation had reached a certain point, 
there was undoubtedly another inclination to indicate the 
relations of number and case ; but even for this purpose only 
existing materials were used, and we must not suppose that 
a grammar was created". [Inf.^ § 19.) 

In another passage we read: '^What was required to pro- 
duce the impression (however indistinct) of inflection? Noth- 
ing except forgetfulness. In the formations in question, as 
long as the actual connection of things remained in the me- 
mory, there were only stems, no inflected stems. As soon as 
the remembrance of this connection had vanished, the neces- 
sity arose of framing some opinion concerning, or of really 
understanding, these differences (with regard to whose true 
nature and origin nothing was any longer known, nay, con- 
cerning which it was not even known that there was anything 
to know) ; for it was doubtless imagined that the forms were 
understood when they were invested with a meaning". (/^., 
§29.) 

And some pages farther on : HiVith the gradual growth of 
the forms two phenomena very naturally made their appear- 
ance, which became the poles on which syntax revolved (in- 
deed, we can say that syntax did not previously exist at all, ex- 
cept in phraseology), — viz., the designation of grammatical 
correspondence, or grammatical subordination and coordina- 
tion. When different expressions stood in any sort of con- 
nection^ it was natural to attempt to denote this in a way that 
should characterize the difference or identity of the relation of 
several expressions with reference to another. The further 
consequence of this was that a certain need for so-called gram- 
matical endings was felt, and the simple stem-ending either 
gradually fell into disuse, or, being confined to a special field 
of meaning, assumed the appearance of an inflected form. 
Certain endings appear to have been too much in favor : am 
loc. sing., gen. pi., nom. ace. du., and, as we are convinced. 
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also instmin. sing, [a), cf. Old Slavonic ajq; and the same 
with bhi. In this way words for the first time seemed rounded 
off and completed. At the same time, in proportion as the 
demand increased, the number of possible word-endings be- 
came limited.** [Inf., § 31.) 

Add to this a passage from Lun wig's controversial essay : 
"As their original meaning [i. e., of the personal suffixes] I 
assume the demonstrative meaning, which first gave place to 
the function of word-formation ; then they acquired a general 
verbal meaning [such as appears in the infinitive] , and as the 
number of these elements increased, they were finally, accord- 
ing to incidental analogies (or often no analogy at all) , brought 
into connection and relation with the categories of grammat- 
ical person, which had been meanwhile developed in the per- 
sonal pronoun. I accordingly assume an original meaning, 
and in addition the passage through three metamorphoses.'* 
[Agglutination oder Adaptation^ page 62.) 

If this demonstration has enabled the reader to form an 
approximate idea of Ludwig's general views, there remains 
the important task of showing how LtrnwiG acquired these 
views from the actual constitution of the Indo-European sounds 
and forms. Of course it is not possible for this purpose to 
follow the author into every detail ; hence I will simply remark, 
in general, that Ludwig imagines he has discovered a number 
of phonetic laws which differ considerably from what is looked 
upon by other scholars as established. For example, he thinks 
himself justified in assuming that in the Indo-European every 
suffix ended in a vowel ; that t was changed to s, and s to r, 
t passed into n, n was dropped out between vowels, etc. To 
illustrate this procedure, I will mention as an example that a 
stem in -am, which is used after the manner of an infinitive, 
is supposed to have undergone the following changes : 

ani 
ai 



a%a% 
ayai am e a 

aya ■ 
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Here the e is what we call the first or third person in e 
[e. g. ^fvoe^ V. above, page 66} ; by a are meant the forms in 
a like std'ca etc., which are known to Yedic scholars ; by a the 
stem of the verbs of the a-conjugation. Such forms were in 
LuD wig's opinion used a long time in a verbal sense, without 
further endings (such as we call personal endings) ; afterwards 
forms like hhara and hhara received the suffixes mi, ««, ti etc.^ 
through transfer from verbs like cfm, where the stem-endings 
mi etc. had adapted themselves so as to become a sort of per- 
sonal suffix. 

In order to estimate the plausibility of these hypotheses, 
we must first of all form an opinion regarding Ludwig^s view 
of the language of the Veda, for it is clear that the adaptation 
theory would receive a powerful support if the diversity of 
meaning of the Vedic forms, asserted by Ludwig, could be 
established. I formerly expressed the opinion that this proof 
has not been and cannot be given [Kukris Zeitschrift^ 20, page 
212 seq.), and I hold to this view the more, because it is pre- 
cisely within the last few years that the progress in Vedic 
interpretation (in which Ludwig himself has had no insignifi- 
cant share) has shown more and more plainly that Ludwig's 
assumptions can be dispensed with. Now if this support is 
withdrawn from the adaptation theory, its inner probability is 
the only proof which remains, since Ludwigs phonetic laws 
themselves have no other foundation than the probability of 
the theory. How is it with this inner probability? I can 
hardly regard it as a warrantable proceeding to reject from the 
whole field of grammar the idea that inflectional suffixes were 
derived from stem-suffixes (we shall meet with this theory 
again in connection with the noun) , but Lttdwig^s application 
of it to the verb seems to me unjustified. Even if we were 
willing to admit that the persons of the verb have arisen from 
stems by means of differentiation, which seems to me very 
improbable, the question would always remain unanswered, 
whence comes the resemblance of the so-called personal suf- 
fixes to the pronouns, a resemblance which cannot be denied. 
LuDVtriG's answer to this question looks very much like a con- 
fession of ignorance. I would call the attention of the reader 
to one of the sentences quoted above, which runs as follows : 
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''As the number of these elements increased, they were finally, 
according to incidental analogies (or often no analogy at all] , 
brought into connection and relation with the categories of 
grammatical person, which had been meanwhile developed in 
the personal pronoun." If I am not mistaken, when the author 
in this sentence allows that the relation between suffix and 
pronoun can arise ''according to no analogy at all", he 
renounces every attempt at explanation in one of the most 
important points of his system, and thus himself formulates 
the weightiest objection to his hypothesis. The adaptation 
theory, which assumes the independent origin of the personal 
suffixes and the pronouns, mtist above all be able to demon- 
strate, or at least to indicate with some degree of probability, 
how, in spite of their independent origin, the striking similar- 
ity of the elements in question can be explained. And this 
demonstration Ludwig has not given. Hence I am able to 
ascribe as little probability to the adaptation theory, taken as 
a whole, as to the evolution theory. 

Let us now see what follows from the rejection of the two 
hypotheses above mentioned. We have observed that every 
theory of the origin of inflection must be based upon the 
similarity between certain personal suffixes and certain pro- 
nouns, which is so great as to exclude the possibility of an ac- 
cidental cause. So far as I see, this similarity can be explained 
in three ways. Either we assume that the endings arose from 
the pronouns, or that the pronouns arose from the endings, or, 
finally, that endings and pronouns arose independently and \ 
were afterwards made to resemble each other. The second and 
third assumptions seem to me improbable, as I have just stat- 
ed. If, then, we are not disposed to renounce every attempt 
at explanation (a stand-point which will receive due attention 
at the close of this chapter) , we are reduced to the first hypothe- 
sis, — that of Bopp. This also receives support from another 
direction, i. e. from the analogy of the so-called "agglutinat- 
ing" languages. 

In this field I cannot judge from personal observation, 
and must therefore depend wholly upon the representations of 
one who is versed in these languages, namely, Bohtlingk, in 
the introduction to his Yakut Grammar. I am unwilling to 
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mutilate his concise development of the subject by an extract, 
but will recommend to the reader the study of this instructiye 
treatise, which is no longer used as much as it deserves. But 
in order to give an idea of what I mean by my reference to 
BoHTLiNGK, I will quotc one passage word for word (page 
XXIV): 

**If we compare all the phenomena, we must admit that 
in the Indo-European languages in general, material and form 
are far more intimately united than in the so-called aggluti- 
nating languages, although in certain members of the Ural- 
Altaic family, especially in the Finnish and Yakut, the con- 
neqtion of material and form is not so wholly superficial as 
Pott and other philologists are inclined to assume. I must 
also freely confess that on the whole I consider the way in 
which material and form are combined in different languages 
as a too external characteristic to serve as the basis for a clas- 
sification of language. The looser or closer combination of the 
material with the form stands in intimate connection, not only 
with a nation^s capacity of articulation, but also with the age 
of the forms and the frequency of their use. I am strongly 
convinced that in the Indo-European languages, which in 
regard to this combination stand on a higher plane than, for 
example, the Ural-Al^ic, the form-making process began much 
earlier than in the latter languages. Within the Ural-Altaic 
family I believe that the Finnish reached the form-making stage 
earlier than the Turko-Tartaric, and this latter earlier than 
theMongolian. In the oldest linguistic monimients of the Indo- 
European nations we find the grammatical forms on a plane 
of development beyond which no further progress has been 
made ; what has newly arisen on the ruins of these forms must 
be regarded as a new creation of forms within the history of 
these languages. The Ural-Altaic languages, perhaps with the 
exception of the Finnish, have not yet attained the culmin- 
ation of the first form-making process ; if among them we 
meet with uninflected words, these are remains of an older 
period of the language, where inflection was not yet devel- 
oped ; on the other hand, the uninflected words of the newer 
Indo-European tongues are, as a rule, decayed inflectional 
f<»ins. A comparison of the Mongolian and Kalmuck popular 
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dialects with the written language shows us quite plainly how 
fonns originated in the fnost recent past. The Mongolian 
written language knows no affixed pronouns, either possessive 
or predicative ; in the present language of the Buriats both 
sorts of affixed pronouns (although not in wholly distinct 
forms) have developed, so that in the verb a variation takes 
place according to person. We observe the same phenomenon 
with the Kalmucks : Usddshi bainu tschi 'seest thou' is in the 
vernacular contracted into UsddshUnutsch ; ogiingcidshi bainai bi 
'I shall soon go\ ^I am on the point of going\ into ogUngdd' 
shSnab, In a similar way the preposition Utsa is combined 
with its noun so as to form an inseparable unity, and becomes 
an actual case-ending: chaff asa ^whence', in the written lan- 
guage chamiffha dtsd. We see from this how over-hastily the 
conclusion was drawn from the fate of the Indo-European lan- 
guages that the history of language, so far as it is the history 
of the development of language-formation, preceded universal 
history." 

The conclusion of these remarks is of especial interest for 
the question at issue. For the observation that linguistic forms 
arise within historical times by means of composition would 
necessarily have great weight toward establishing a similar 
assumption for the so-called "pre-historic" period. 

It is true that everything which has here been adduced 
in favor of Bopp's view can only serve to recommend the prin- 
ciple in general. How far this principle will be found true in 
detail can only be decided by a special discussion, to which I 
now pass. I will make three chief divisions : roots, the noun 
and the verb. 

I. ROOTS. 

A. The idea of the root. 

As has been shown above, Bopp derived from the gram- 
matical tradition of his time, as well as from the Indian gram- 
marians, the principle that the whole word-material of a lan- 
guage must be traced back to roots. But whether these so- 
called roots shall be regarded as real linguistic structures, or 
only as abstractions of the grammarian, Bopp, who is never 
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over-fond of general discussions, has not, so far as I can find, 
expressed any opinion. On the other hand, the question has 
been thoroughly discussed by Pott, in the first edition of his 
Etymologische Forschungen^ in various passages, and in the 
second edition, in a thick volume of over a thousand pages 
(2**^ edition, 2°^ part, P* section; Lemgo andDetmold, 1861). 
His opinion, expressed as nearly as possible in his own words, 
is as follows : 

"Roots are the chieftains of a word-family ; they are the 
unity, the pyramidal point in which all members of such a 
family terminate ; only composita can, like married pairs, be- 
long to two families. Roots are furthermore only imagined, a 
mere abstraction; in reality there can be no roots in lan- 
guage, — whatever may wear the outward appearance of a 
pure root is a word or a word-form, not a root ; for a root is 
an abstraction of all word-classes and their differences, a fo- 
cussing of them without refraction" (P* edition, page 148). 
Similarly, in the second edition : "A root is not, like a letter 
or syllable, simply the phonetic unity, it is also the unity of 
meaning of words and forms which genetically belong together, 
and at their creation was present as prototype in the soul of 
the language-maker; where not wholly obscured, it is felt 
more or less plainly by every speaker, in connection with the 
language (usually the mother-tongue) which he uses." Add to 
this, page 194: ** Roots are ever mere ideal abstractions, 
necessary to the grammarian in his calling, which he must 
nevertheless extract from language in strict conformity with 
the given reality." Pott accordingly denies that roots can 
have existed before inflectional forms : ''If, now, it must be 
asserted that declension arises in the Sanskritic languages by 
the affixion of inflectional suffixes to the fundamental forms 
of the noim, and conjugation through affixion of others to the 
root or stem, this must not be misunderstood, so as to imply 
that the fundamental form and the root are something exist- 
ing independently and out of connection in language, or some- 
thing as it were present in language before inflection ; what 
is really meant is only that the fundamental form is contained 
in all the cases of nouns, and the root in all verbal formS; as 
that which is still undifferentiated, as that which is common 
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to them, which grammatical analysis alone, for scientific ends, 
tries to free from all the differentiating characteristics united 
with them, and to display in its simplicity" (1^* edition, 1, 
page 155) ; and similarly in the second edition, page 196 (cf. 
also 1®* edition, 1, page 179). 

This definition of Pott is correct in so far as it rightly 
defines the position a root occupies within a finished inflec- 
tional language, but it is one-sided inasmuch as it does not 
state how the root arrived at this frinction. To this question 
only one answer is possible from the stand-point of Bopp's 
hypothesis. If the protot3rpes of the now existing inflectional 
forms really arose by means of composition, especially the 
prototypes of the forms of the finite verb by composition of a 
verbal with a pronominal root, then the root must have exist- 
ed before the word originated. Boots are contained in words 
because they existed before them and were merged in them. 
They are the words of the pre-inflectional period, and vanish 
with the development of inflection. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of the perfected inflectional speech, what was once an 
actual word appears only as an ideal centre of meaning. This 
wholly intelligible and consistent notion of the root may be 
said to be universally accepted at the present day. Cf. on this 
point what Curtius brings forward in his Chronologie^ 2, page 
23, and especially Benfey, Gott, GeLAnz., 1852, page 1782, 
as well as Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir Vdlkerpsycholoffie, 2, 
pages 453—486. 

It seems as if even Pott in the end might favor this view. 
And we do find in his writings passages like the following : 

^It is conceivable that the Sanskritic languages, as they 
are transmitted to us, were preceded by a condition of the great- 
est simplicity and absence of inflection, such as is exhibited 
even today by the Chinese and the other so-called 'monosyl- 
labic' languages." (Etym. Forsch,, !■* edition, 2, page 360.) 

If Pott notwithstanding holds himself aloof from the 
historical conception of the root as above described, this is 
evidently due to a critical disinclination to all reconstruction 
of the parent speech. But this disinclination goes too far 
when it opposes not only the establishment of roots in single 
cases, but also the whole notion of the root as the word of the 
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primitive period. For this idea of the root is a necessary con- 
sequence of Bopp's theory of composition, to which Pott also 
adheres. 

From the ahove idea of the root a consequence at once 
follows which is of practical importance. If the roots were no 
longer in existence in the individual languages, no longer 
even in the inflected Indo-European language, but only in 
the period which lies behind it, then we cannot speak of Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic etc. roots, but only of 
Indo-European ones. If, notwithstanding, we postulate roots 
for the individual languages, they have no scientific value, 
but only the signifiance of practical aids. In this respect the 
antiquity of the separate languages makes no difference. 
Sanskrit roots can no more be justified than New High Ger- 
man or Boumanian ones, for the circumstance that in the an- 
cient languages the original roots can be more easily recogniz- 
ed has nothing to do with our theoretical judgment. The 
historical relation is everywhere the same ; at an infinite dis- 
tance back of all tradition lies the time in which Indo-Euro- 
pean inflection did not exist, in which da, we can say, was 
used to express ''give", "giver" etc. Then when a dami *'I 
give", a datar '^giver", etc. were formed, the root da, as such, 
had vanished firom the language. From that time forth (after 
the completion of inflection) no longer roots, but only words 
existed. And when finally (probably thousands of years after) 
individual races, as the Hindus, Greeks etc., were separated 
from the primitive race^ they of course carried nothing away 
with them 'from their original home except actual words. In 
many words what had been the root was still plainly preserved, 
for example in the Greek 8{5a>fii, 8oTT]p etc., and these words 
naturally formed an associated mass in the mind of the speak- 
er ; but a root So or 5a> did not exist in the language of the 
Greeks. In other cases, on the contrary, even in languages 
of as great antiquity as the Greek, kindred words are no 
longer held together by phonetic similarity. The Hindu may 
have still been conscious of a connection between agtis (<oxo^) 
and dgvas (iincoc), but the Greek certainly could no longer 
feel the slightest connection between cuxu(; and Tinto^. Now the 
modem languages only differ from the Sanskrit, Greek etc. in 
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this, that the relation which we find exists in Greek in the 
case of coxo(; and iinro^ has with them become much more 
frequent. 

Although it is thus clear that it is unscientific to speak of 
roots in the individual languages, it is nevertheless probable 
that owing to their convenience they will not disappear from 
practical use in linguistic science. And there is really no ob- 
jection to the employment of illustrative aids, so long as they 
are not confused with realities. In postulating these roots the 
form is naturally of little moment. Whether we say <pep, or 
<pop, or <pap, or finally cpp, is simply a matter of agreement. 

B, The classes of roots. 

BoFF expresses himself as follows in regard to the classes 
of roots : 

^n Sanskrit and its kindred languages there are two 
classes of roots ; from one of them, by far the larger of the 
two, arise verbs and nouns (substantives and adjectives), 
which latter stand in a fraternal, not in a derivative relation 
to the verbs, since they do not originate from them, but are 
bom of the same parent as they. We call all of this class, 
however, ^verbal roots', for the sake of distinction, and accord- 
ing to prevalent custom. From the second class arise pronouns, 
with all conjunctions, particles, and original prepositions ; we 
call these ^pronominal roots', because they all express a pro- 
nominal notion, which in the prepositions, conjunctions and 
particles is more or less concealed." 

A number of scholars have adopted this classification (cf . 
G. CuRTius, Zur Chronologie der indogermanischen Sprachfor- 
schung [Abh, der phiL-hist, Glasse der sdchsischen Ges. der 
Wiss.J, 2**^ edition, Leipzig, 1873, page 23; and Whit- 
ney, Language and the Study of Language^ pages 258, 261), 
although some of them have preferred other appellations for 
the two classes, among which Max Muller's terms '*predica- 
tive" and ''demonstrative" seem to me the most satisfactory.^) 



1) CuKTlus' term ''naming" [nmnende] roots (for predicative) is 
shown to be impracticable when we attempt to develop the parts of speech 
from the two classes of roots. For if we derive verb and noun from the 
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On the other hand, the following objections have been 
raised against Bopp's view: 

In the first place, it has been doubted whether an origi- 
nal duality of classes can really be assumed, and whether the 
demonstrative class should not rather be derived from the 
predicative. Of this opinion are such scholars as Jacob Grimm, 
Schleicher (cf. Curtius' Chronologie^ 2»^ edition, page 24) 
and WjEBER [Indische Sttidien, 2, page 406) . They derive, for 
example, the pronominal stem ta from tan ^stretch'^, and ma, 
the pronoun of the first person, from ma ''measure" (where 
Schleicher assumes the following development of meaning : 
''measure", "think", "man", "I") . 

ScHERER follows them in part ; he says (Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache^ 2°^ edition, page 451) that something 
of what Weber asserts on this point will probably hold good ; 
but he differs from the above-named scholars in also assum- 
ing a derivation of predicative roots from conceptions of 
space. 

I can see no probability in any of the derivations brought 
forward, and am inclined to hold fast to the conviction that a 
unity above and back of the duality asserted by Bopp has not 
yet been plausibly demonstrated. 

Benfey has expressed a peculiar view, which partially 
coincides with that just mentioned. He, too, assumes that the 
predicative roots were the foundation of all roots, but defines 
them more narrowly than Bopp and the other philologists. 
For while Bopp conceives that noun and verb are born as twins 
from the predicative roots, Benfey regards the verbs alone as 
primitive, giving no longer the name of roots, but of prim- 
itive verbs, to the original monsyllabic elements, which 
he, too, assumes. He therefore derives the whole mass of 
Indo-European words from primary verbs. This theory is 
chiefly supported by Benfey's theory of suffixes. And since, 
as I shall show farther on, I cannot approve the latter, I am 
unable to accept its consequence, the monsyllabic primary 
verbs. 



** naming" roots, and then give as characteristic of the noun that it 
**name8", while the verbs '^affirms", we use the term ^'name" in two dif- 
ferent technical senses. 
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The views hitherto mentioned have this in common, that 
they are more or less definitely inclined to replace Bopp's assum- 
ed duality by a unity. But an opposite objection can also 
be raised. Do Bopp's classes suffice? Can all the traditional 
parts of speech, without exception, be derived from them? 
Such an attempt at derivation is attended with serious diffi- 
culties in the case of the prepositions and particles, leaving 
out of account the numbers, whose origin is unknown. Pott 
places the prepositions in neither of the two classes, butthinks 
they are sui ffeneris, and as original as the pronouns. I do not 
believe it will be 'possible to analyze with any degree of cer- 
tainty the original prepositions of the Indo-European (I can- 
not approve the experiment of Grassmann in KuhrisZeitschrift, 
23, page 559 seq.) , but it is nevertheless clear that in point of 
meaning they stand in near relation to the pronouns, and there- 
fore it may be legitimate to bring them into a class with the 
latter. There are greater difficulties, however, in the case of 
certain particles, for example the particles of repulse and en- 
couragement, ma and ni. It is not easy to see how these words, 
which neither characterize a phenomenon, nor bring the speak- 
er into momentary connection with his surroundings, can be 
brought under one of the existing heads. Perhaps a third 
class of roots should be assumed, i. e. those roots which appear 
as the accompaniment of more general sensations, and belong 
with the interjections, which cannot be wholly excluded from 
language. 

It is difficult to attain to sure results in this fieldby means 
of inductive linguistic research, although we shall prob- 
ably advance somewhat beyond our present stand-point, as 
soon as the subject of the parts of speech shall receive more 
serious attention. Moreover, room must always be allowed for 
the consideration of psychological probability, and thus the 
whole question will claim a different and more comprehensive 
discussion than I can undertake here. 

C. The form of roots. 

In regard to the form of roots, Bopp says that except the 
law requiring them to be monosyllabic, they are subject to no 
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further limitation. Bekfet, Cubtius and others are of the 
same opinion, and Schleicher adds the condition that a root 
may never contain a strengthened sound, but only one of the 
fundamental vowels (a, i or u) . 

A reason which we may almost term philosophical is 
first of all adduced to explain the fact that roots are exclusive- 
ly monosyllabic ; this is expressed as follows by Adelttng : 

TEvery root-word was originaUy monosyllabic, becaiise 
man while still in a rude state of nature brought forth his 
whole conception with one opening of the mouth." 

WiLHELM VON HuMBOLDT exprcsscs himsclf in a some- 
what finer vein : 

^^But if we regard the question simply from the stand- 
point of ideas, it is not going too far to assume that originally 
every notion was designated by one syllable alone. 'Notion' 
in the process of inventing speech is the impression which the 
object, either external or internal, makes upon the man; and 
the sound called forth in consequence of the vividness of this 
impression is the word. Thus two sounds cannot easily cor- 
respond to one impression." (Quoted by Pott, Wurzeln, 
page 216.) 

CuRTius says in the same spirit (Chronoloffie, p&g6 23) : 
T am also in harmony with most philologists in my assump- 
tion that roots were monosyllabic. Swift as lightning, it has 
been said, the unitary conception bursts forth in a complex 
of sound which must be audible at one instant." 

It is evident that such a reasoning, however plausible, can 
have no binding force, and the whole question is reduced to 
this, whether there is an empirical proof for the assumed mono- 
syllabic form. The root is found by stripping off all the form- 
ative syllables of a word. If, now, it follows throughout that 
the kernel which remains after this operation is monosyllabic, 
our h3rpothesis is proved. But this proof moves in a circle. 
Root is what is not formative syllable, and formative syllable 
is what is not root ; but where the line is to be drawn between 
the two must be decided by our grammatical reasoning. What, 
now, if this reasoning were at fault, and if we, for example, 
ought to divide gdmati Tie goes" not ffam-a-ti , but gamor-tij 
that is, assume a dissyllabic root? 
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How far the above hypothetical observation might pos- 
sibly be correct, we can perhaps learn from the investigations 
which have recently been instituted concerning the history 
and development of roots. 

There can be no doubt that the roots which we are ac- 
customed (mainly according to the example of the Indian 
grammarians) to postulate as Indo-European do not all stand 
upon the same historical plane, but that among them we must 
distinguish between older and younger formations. In at- 
tempting to do this, Pott adopted a method which has now 
(in my opinion rightly) been abandoned; he assumed that 
prepositions or other prefixes are often contained in the first 
sounds of the roots ; so, for example, he explains svad ''enjoy" 
as made up of su ''good", a "to" and ad "eat". (Cf. the polem- 
ic against this mode of explanation in Curtius' Grundzuge^ 
5*^ edition, page 32 seq.) Curtius adopts the opposite meth- 
od, by frequently separating the final consonants as later 
additions, so-called "root-determinatives"; so, for example, he 
derives ytidh "fight" and yitg "unite" from a common primitive 
root yw, without, however, giving any definite opinion as to 
the nature and origin of these determinatives. Fick followed 
in Curtius' foot-steps, and undertook a very comprehensive 
analysis of roots in the section of his root-lexicon which bears 
the title : "Roots and root-determinatives". There he arrives 
at the following general result : 

"The primitive root can consist of: 1) a single vowel (a, «, 
ti) ; 2) o-vowel -[- consonant (orf, ap, as) ; 3) consonant or 
double-consonant -f a-vowel (rfa, pa, sa ; sta^ spa, sna) . All 
roots which have other or fuller forms either arose from the 
primitive roots by phonetic weakening (e. g. ki from ka, gi 
from ga, tu from ta), or are further formations from them by 
means of the affixion of determinatives." 

He tries to adduce an empirical proof for this assertion, 
by showing that all, or almost all roots whose form does not 
come under the three categories mentioned above, can without 
difficulty be traced back in form and meaning to roots which 
are in conformity with these three norms. 

To show how he conducts this process I will give an ex- 
ample : 

DslbbQck, Introduction to the Stndy of Language. 5 
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ka "sound". 

ka, ka-n canere, "sound", "resound". 
ka^k "laugh". 
ka^t "be noisy", "chatter". 
*o-r "call", "name". 

kar-k, kra-k "resound", "laugh", "crash", = 

kru-k id. 
kar-d, kra^ "rustle", "resound". 
kra-p "be noisy", "wail", "be wretched", cf. 

Skr. karur^ "wretched". 
kru "hear", cf. Aryan krat-u "insight". 

{km^k "cry", "crow", "croak", probably de- 
rived from krak.) 
kru-s "hear". 
ka-s "point out", "extol", "praise". 
kds "cough". 
ku "cry", "howl". 

ku-k "cry", "howl". 
ku-ff "whine", "chirp". 
ku-d "be noisy", "revile". 
FicK has recently [Bezzenhergef^s Beitrdge. 1, page 1 seq.) 
modified this theory to a considerable degree, and now discov- 
ers remnants of syllables in all the "determinatives" assumed 
by him : 

"If forms Uke mak, star, dam were formed by the compo- 
sition of the primary roots ma, sta^ da with a second member, 
it is quite impossible to doubt that the products of this com- 
position must have been originally nu^ka, stor^a, dor-ma ; for 
since elements like k^ r, m, i. e. simple consonants, do not 
exist in the Indo-European , they can never have been em- 
ployed for purposes of derivation". 

Therefore it is Fick^s opinion that (to repeat the example 
given above) gdmati must be resolved into gama-ti, and that 
gama must be regarded as a dissyllabic secondary root, which 
was formed from the original root by the af&xion of ma. 

Before Fick, Ascoli^) (in his Stud/ ariosemiticij 1865) 



1) It is only on account of Pick's detailed demonstration that I have 
judged it expedient to bring his arguments first before the attention of 
the reader. 
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had brought forward essentially the same arguments, which 
he has recently taken up again in his introductory letter on 
the palaeontological reconstruction of language, in his Kriti- 
sche Studien (Weimar, 1878). There he says (page XXXI) : 

'^e find at the same time that very many radical combi- 
nations in the Indo-European lexicon, instead of remaining 
true to their old significance as genuine first elements, genuine 
roots or original monosyllables, allow of an accurate analysis, 
by which they are found to be compositions of a really ori- 
ginal monosyllable with one or more affixed elements, of deriv- 
ative, determinative or supplemental nature, as we are pleas- 
ed to call them. Thus these apparent roots are reductions of 
dissyllabic (or even trisyllabic) aggregates, reductions or inner 
kernels, which never possessed an actual, independent life, 
but were only obtained through the union of the old aggre- 
gates with new accessory elements of different derivative or 
inflectional meaning. So it is true that in the language of the 
Indo-Europeans before their separation the phonetic group 
SKID (*cut', 'split', Latin scid-, Zend scid- etc.) , with the 
vowel », did really exist, but we find at the same time unmistak- 
able successors of the synonymous SKAD (Zend skefida etc.), 
and of the also synonymous SKA (SAK-A ; Sanskrit cha^ Lat- 
in sec-) ; and we must in &ct go back from skid to a ska-da. 
For 'run' the Indo-Europeans before their separation had a 
phonetic group DRAM (Skr. dram^ Gr. Spep.-) , which, however, 
is really DBAMA ; DSA occurs in the synonymous dra of the 
Sanskrit and Greek (e-Spa-v) ; a third synonym, the Sanskrit 
dru (dravor-ti) certainly cannot claim that its u is original. The 
accessory element of DRAM appears in TRAM (TRA-MA ; 
Lat. trem- etc.), whose true radical foundation occurs again 
in the synonymous group TRAS (TRA-SA ; Skr. traSj Gr. 
tpeo-, Tpio)), and also in TRAP (TRA-PA; e. g. in Lat. trep- 
idi4s). Similarly, for Skr. krt 'cutf (cf. xe(po)) we must go 
back to KARTA (= KARA) , or for Zend stax-ra 'what of- 
fers resistance, stands firm' to STA-KA^ and so on in count- 
less other cases." 

In our judgment of these views we must bear in mind the 
following considerations. From the existence of both yug and 
yu, dram and dra etc. , we are easily led to suppose that roots have 

6* 
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been amplified by the affixion of new elements. That these 
elements originally consisted not of single sounds, but of syl- 
lables, is also a very natural assumption. There are therefore 
no valid objections to bring against the supposition that dis- 
syllabic roots may have existed by the side of monosyllabic ones. 

We do, indeed, meet with great difficulties in single in- 
stances. For example, there may be a difference of opinion as 
to the method of explaining the second a of the Sanskrit pre^ 
sent gdmati. Are we to assume that gama in gdmati is the an- 
cient dissyllabic root-form, or had gama already become gam 
in the pre-inflectional period, and was the present gamr-a-ti 
then derived from it, with a suffix a, whose existence Fick 
does deny, but which, as I shall show below, it is impossible 
to avoid assimiing? It seems to me that the greatest difficulty 
lies in the meaning. Can we assume that the oldest roots had 
a meaning so general and so indefinite as '^sound"? Is there 
not, on the contrary, every probability that such conspicuous 
phenomena as rustling, singing, laughing etc. (the designa- 
tions for which Fick derives from the designation for ^sound") 
were the first to find expression in language? 

But it is not my aim here to speak more in detail of these 
investigations, which are only in their in&ncy. I merely 
wished to show by what ai^uments a modem philologist can 
arrive at the postulation of dissyllabic roots by the side of 
monosyllabic ones. 

I would like, in conclusion, to say a word of Sghleicher^s 
opinion concerning the vowel in the root. We have derived 
from the Indian grammarians the view that diphthongs can 
be formed from the primitive vowels % and u by means of 
strengthening, and have also followed their example, for the 
must part, in ascribing the simple vowels to the roots; e. g. 
t "go", not ai (or ei) ; ruk "shine", not ravk (or reuk) . But 
here comes a difficulty. If from the present forms etmt, imds 
we extract the root e, we ought consistently to assume a root 
s for dsmi^ smds, (Cf. Begemann, Das schtoache PrUteritum, 
Berlin, 1873, page IX seq.) Now root-forms such as «, pt, Ihs 
had certainly made their appearance in the words of the prim- 
itive speech (cf. Brugman, Morphologische Untersuchungen, 
1, page 11) ; but it is impossible to believe that they could 
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have been present in the root-period as independent linguistic 
elements. We are rather forced to assume for the root-period 
the forms as, pat, bhas, or es etc., and therefore not «, but at 
(or ei) . This involves an inversion of the previous theory of 
vowel-strengthening, which in fact has taken place in the case 
of several scholars. (Cf. Paul & Braune, Beitrdge, 6, page 
408.) Yet a systematic demonstration is still wanting. For 
our present purpose, we can at least draw the conclusion that 
Schleicher's view of the root-vowel cannot stand as an in- 
evitable and final result. 

So much for the form of roots. The most important points 
for the reader to bear in mind are the following. We have 
only words. We extract the roots from them by grammatical 
operations. But in these we can err, and opinions may change 
as to what is correct and what false. The same is accordingly 
true of the form of roots as of the form of the words in Schlei- 
cher's parent speech. If Bopp's analysis in general holds 
good, it is certain that so-called ^roots" were the words of the 
primitive speech in a period previous to inflection ; but the 
form attributed to the individual roots merely exhibits the 
opinion of scholars regarding the method of analyzing the 
transmitted words of the Indo-European languages. 

II. THE NOUN. 
A, Stem-forming suffixes. 

It is well known that in the Indo-European there are 
noun-^forms originating from the immediate affixion of the 
case-sign to the root, e. g. duc-s ; while the majority have cer- 
tain elements between the root and the case-sign, which we 
call stem-forming suffixes. These consist now of a simple 
vowel, now of a consonant and vowel, like ta, ma, ra, or of a 
vowel and consonant, like as, or they have a fuller form, like 
tar, tama, mant etc. Bopp's opinion concerning those suffixes 
which consist simply of a, i or u was at first undecided, and 
somewhat in accord with Schlegel's view, as we see from a 
passage in an academical essay of July 28, 1831 (page 15] : 

'^The meagre form of these suffixes leads us to easily over- 
look the ancient composition, in the case of those verbal roots 
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which by their agency are made into words, introduced to life 
and clothed with personality. It may be preferable to regard 
these sounds as the feet, with which a root is endowed, or 
which have grown to it in order that it may move upon them 
in its declension ; they may also be regarded as spiritual ema- 
nations of the root, which have come forth, no matter how, 
from its inner being, and have but the semblance of indivual- 
ity, since they are really one with the root, or merely its 
organically developed flower or fruit. But I prefer the ex- 
planation which is the simplest, and which is supported by 
the genesis of other linguistic femilies ^) ; and since nothing is 
more natural than that word-formation, like grammar in 
general, should, on the whole, depend upon the union of one 
significant element with another, it seems to me hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that the a, for instance, in ^ dam^a ^subduing', 
'subduer' is intended to represent the person who possesses or 
exercises that quality which is designated by the root (^^dam ; 
^ dafmna is therefore as it were a third person of the verb, in 
a nominal (i. e. substantive or adjective) state, independent 
of time-determinations." 

This theory is brought forward with greater certainty (as 
remarked above) in the Comparative Grammar, where the 
majority of the stem-forming suffixes are derived from pro- 
nouns, while he attempts to trace a portion (e. g. -tar] back to 
predicative roots. Pott follows Bopp's opinion in the main 
[Etym, Forschungen^ 1^* edition, 2, pages 454 seq.). Schlei- 
cher and CuRTius differ from him in giving up the derivation 
from predicative roots ; for example, they would assert that 
tar was made up of the two pronominal roots ta and ra. (Cf. 
also KuHN in his Zeitschrift, 14, page 229.) Scherer, on the 
other hand, took up arms for the predicative roots, and was 
in favor of granting much wider scope to this kind of deriva- 
tion than Bopp did, so that he considers it possible, foi: ex- 
ample, to connect the suffix va with the root av "satisfy one's 
self, "fiir. 

It seems a matter of course to the adherents of Bopp's 
agglutination theory that in attempting to explain the stem- 

>) Previously (page 14) the Semitic family had been brought up for 
comparison. 
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forming suffixes recourse should be had to Bopp's two root- 
classes, or to one of them. I must, however, confess (in 
agreement with Scherer) that I can only form a clear idea 
of the derivation of suf&xes firom predicative roots, since we 
have an excellent analogy before us in support of this deriv- 
ation, in the shape of our German suf&xes -bary ^heit, -ihum. 
It is true, the assumption that pronouns are discernible in 
many suffixes is favored by the identity of form, or the simi- 
larity they bear to pronominal roots, but it is difficult to find 
the connection of meaning. We can say that the pronoun be- 
tokens the person or thing in general, which is afterwards 
more accurately defined by the predicative root to which the 
pronoun is affixed (so Windisch in Curtius' /Sft^dfo^, 2, page 
402) ; or that the pronoun points, like an article, to the com- 
pleted word (so CuRTius in his Chronologie) ; but it must al- 
ways appear strange that so many suffixes with almost the 
same meaning appear side by side, and that it is impossible to 
discover in these suffixes aught of the specific sense of the 
pronouns. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised that 
attempte have been made to explain the stem-forming suffixes 
in a different maimer, as by Benfet, and also, with exclusive 
attention to certain forms of suffixes, by Sghsrer and Fick. 

Benfey has expounded his theory in several different 
places : in his essays in the Eieler Manatsschrift of the year 
1854 ; in his short Sanskrit Grammar ; in various passages in 
his periodical, Orient und Occident ; and in the briefest and 
clearest form, in an article in the ninth volume o{ Euhn^s Zeit- 
schrift, entitled : Ein Abschnitt <ms meiner Vorlesung iiber ver- 
ffleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, The 
practical application of the theory can be seen most readily in 
Leo Meter's Vergleichende Qrammatik der griechischen und 
latemischen Sprache^ 2°^ volume, Berlin, 1865. 

This theory of Benfey can be summed up as follows. 
The suffixes, which in the transmitted languages have such 
varying forms, were not different in the beginning; on the 
contrary, it is very probable that all, or almost all, must be 
derived from one fundamental form ant^ which appears in the 
present active participle. But this ant itself is a metamor- 
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phosis of the third person plural in anti. Accordingly, from 
bhdranti '*they carry" came bharant- '^carrying", and from this, 
hharor- '^carrier" etc. For the original ant has undergone a 
long succession of phonetic changes ; ant by weakening became 
at^ then was corrupted into an^ and farther into a; at was 
transformed into as^ and an into ar ; a was changed to t, and 
so stems in it, in and is arose ; frurther, through af&xion of 
^'the pronominal theme c^ were obtained anta^ ata, ana, ara^ 
asa and isa; and so on. Those suf&xes, also, which begin 
with V 01 m, like vant and mant, probably belong with the 
above in respect to origin. For perhaps vant was derived from 
a third person plural vanti, which belongs to a perfect with v. 
But this perfect with v is compounded with bhu T^e", and the v 
is the last remnant of babhuva. The suf&x mant, on the other 
hand, is supposed to have sprung from tmant, which came from 
tvant; but tvant itself is perhaps a participle from tu ^be 
strong". (Cf. Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, § 336, re- 
mark, page 212.] This tvant then became differentiated in 
course of time, so that it developed into tea on the one hand 
and mana on the other. 

If, now, all these assertions could be proved, and all, or 
almost all suf&xes accordingly traced back to ant, which in 
turn comes from the third person plural, it would at the same 
time be demonstrated that all nouns are derived from verbs, 
and thus the hypothesis of the primary verbs, which was men- 
tioned above (page 78), would be justified. 

Against this theory, as we have just sketched it, we find 
the following weighty arguments : 

First : It is impossible to see clearly how the participle 
could have arisen from the third person plural. It would be 
easier to comprehend how the reverse could take place. (V. 
below, under C. in the following section.) 

Secondly: In the changes which the suf&xes undergo, 
phonetic processes are assimied which cannot elsewhere be 
shown to occur. It is also a questionable assumption that one 
and the same form could have developed under like conditions 
into two wholly different shapes, as e. g. tvant into tva on the 
one hand and mana on the other. 

Thirdly : If all nouns can be finally traced back to for- 
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mations with ant, we must assume that the suffixless nouns so 
frequent in the oldest Indian literature, like dvis, ud etc., once 
possessed sufExes and then lost them (of course at a very an- 
cient period] . Benfey does make this assumption, but so far 
as I see it can be supported by nothing except the very neces- 
sity of his system. In conclusion, it must be remarked that 
after all it is impossible to derive all suf&xes from ant, and 
that Benpey himself has to make occasional use of pronouns 
as one source of suf&xes. ^) 

For the above reasons I cannot agree withBENFEv's view, 
but it is self-evident that in rejecting the h3rpothesis as a 
whole, we do not necessarily give up every derivation of one 
suffix from another. Whether such a derivation shall be as- 
sumed or not, must be especially considered in each individual 
instance. 

ScuERER, whose general views regarding suf&xes have 
already been mentioned, originated the hypothesis that a 
number of suffixes were really signs of the locative, that is, 
that the stems formed by them were locatives. Thus he ob- 
serves in regard to the sufrix a : 

^Those who assert that a gives a substantial sense to the 
root, that it is the universal it, or in regard to persons the 
universal he, move in such a dizzy he^ht of abstractions that 
I cannot follow them. All my ideas of language rebel against 
this. I regard the a of stem-formation as no other than the a 
of word-formation, i. e. declension. We know its locative 
meaning and prepositional application, which starts from the 
idea of union with anything. But what is the simplest and 
clearest way of denoting the possessor or accomplisher of an 
action, state or quality? What more so than to say that he is 
in this action, this state, this quality, he is united with them?" 
(2kir Qeschichte der deutschen Sprache, V^ edition, page 331.) 

I object to the above theory that the accomplisher of the 
action, the possessor or exerciser of the quality is really not 
expressed at all (for a bhar-^t would thus mean "in carrying", 
but not '^one who is engaged in carrying") ; and above all. I 

*) A detailed criticism of Benfey's view, with which the above remarks 
are in harmony, is given by Zimmeb, Die NominaUuffixe a und a (Stras- 
bourg, 1876). 
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would state that I am persuaded with Kuhn (in his Zeitschriftj 
18, page 365 seq.) that a locative suffix a, such as Scherer 
assumes, cannot be shown to exist. Nor does it seem to me 
that Scherer has in general made it appear probable that 
declension was prior to stem-formation, so that I am not pre- 
pared to accept the explanation that a stem-forming suffix was 
derived from a locative. 

Finally, Fick (who must be mentioned third in this con- 
nection] disputed the entire existence of an o-suffix, in an 
essay in Bezzenlerger^s Beitrage (1, page 1 seq.). He starts 
with the assumption that those stems to which the suffix a 
was previously ascribed, are at bottom identical with certain 
present stems, as e. g. Sojio^ with the present stem Sejio- in 
SsfiOfiev. Then, in accordance with the root-theory described 
above, he resolves these present stems in a different manner 
from the usual one, separating 8e{i.o- not into 8e{i.-o, but into 
8e-p.o, Indo-European dc^ma ; and by adopting a similar divi- 
sion in every case, he becomes convinced that a normal stem- 
forming suffix a never existed. But this conclusion leads to 
the greatest difficulties. Consider for example the following : 
are we really to resolve the roots av "refresh", a« "be", an 
"breathe", am "oppress", and a number of others of like for- 
mation, into Or-va etc., assuming a as their foundation, and 
therefore as their simplest root-form? Under this supposition 
the oldest language could hardly be characterized as intellig- 
ible. If Fick's method were mathematically certain, it would 
be impossible to avoid adopting this extraordinary conclusion, 
as Bezzenberger does [Gott, GeLAnz., 1879, article 18, page 
558] ; but as it is, the correctness of the method must be 
doubted, in consequence of a result so difficult to accept. So 
I cannot make up my mind to withhold the name of suffix 
from the element a ; and we shall see below that the occur- 
rence of a in tense-formation is also no sufficient ground for 
denying that it can possess the quality of a noun-suffix. 

I must therefore acknowledge that none of the theories 
mentioned above is more to my taste than that of Bopp. 
Whether, indeed, it ever will be possible to attain to more 
than a certain degree of probability in this field, can be reason- 
ably doubted. 
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I must remark particularly, in conclusion, that in the in- 
dividual languages exactly the same is true of the reality of 
steins as of the reality of roots. Stems can have existed only 
in the primitive speech, before the development of cases. If, 
notwithstanding, we- postulate noun-stems in Greek, Latin 
etc., this occurs merely from practical considerations. 



B. Case-formation, 

If in our consideration of the Indo-European cases we 
use the analogy of the declension in the Finno-Tartaric lan- 
guages, we easily arrive at two suppositions, which are also 
recommended by their naturalness, viz., the supposition that 
once, in the Indo-European itself, every case had only one 
and the same sign in all numbers ; and that there was a gen- 
eral plural sign. But it is not possible , by means of the 
case-suf&xes which actually exist in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, to establish the correctness of these two suppositions, 
by which several scholars, consciously or unconsciously, have 
been influenced in their attempts to explain the case-suffixes. 
We not only find the most various signs for the same case in 
different numbers [e, ^. as and sya in the genitive singular, 
and am in the genitive plural), but there are also different 
signs for a case in one and the same number (e.g. in the lo- 
cative singular) ; and Schleicher, despite all his efforts, is by 
no means able to prove the former existence of the plural s in 
all the cases of the plural. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that there is something to be said in favor of the two 
above-mentioned hypotheses, and it is therefore natural to 
suppose that the original form of the Indo-European declen- 
sion has been distorted almost beyond recognition. Reasons 
for such a distortion could be easily found. It is more than 
probable that the Indo-European originally possessed many 
more cases than those we now find in the noun-declension of 
the Sanskrit, and it is therefore possible that where we think 
we discover several endings of one and the same case, there 
were originally several cases, and that the endings are lost 
which would give us the missing parallels to those still pre- 
served. 
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In such a hopeless state of affairs it does not seem expe- 
dient to examine the attempted explanations in detail ; I will 
content myself with briefly indicating the two main tenden- 
cies which can be followed in the explanation. We can either 
assume that the casensufflxes were af&xed in the beginning in 
order to denote something similar to the present cases, and 
that they contain pronominal, or pronominal and preposition- 
al elements; or we can assume that stem -forming suf&xes 
developed into case-suffixes, so that, for example, the geni- 
tive in -sya would be nothing but a stem used as an adjective. 
This latter opinion is adopted by Curtius for some cases, by 
Abel Bergaigne {Mem. de la soc. de linguUtique^ 2, page 
358 seq.) for the majority, by Ludwig for all. 

I cannot see what serious objection there can be to grant- 
ing a certain amount of latitude to both theories (as Curtius 
does) , but the uncertainty is here so great in every case, that 
after repeated consideration of the whole question (to which 
I have been constantly led by my syntactical labors) , I have 
arrived at no other solution than an ever recurring non liquet. 

III. THE VERB. 

In the present investigation the attempt of course will not 
be made to give a history of the origin of the verbal system, 
so that in this connection much of what has been discussed in 
Curtius^ Chronologie^ and recently in my Grundlage der grie- 
chischen Syntax [Synt. Forschungen, 4), can be passed over 
in silence. The question here is only this, how far the agglu- 
tination theory can be applied in the case of the verb. I shall 
therefore treat only of: A, the tense-stems; B, the mode- 
stems; and C, the personal endings. 

A. The tense-stems. 

Among the tense-stems we have first to consider the 
manifold form of the present stem. 

Of the syllables which are characteristic of the present 
stems BoFP speaks in his Conjugationssystem, page 61, as fol- 
lows : "In Greek, as in Sanskrit, certain accidental letters are 
appended to the roots, which are only retained in certain ten- 
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ses, and disappear in the remainder. We mighty as in Sans- 
krit, make this the basis of classification into different conju- 
gations , which would then mostly coincide, in their character- 
istics, with the Sanskrit ones." 

What Bopp says in the Comparative Grammar, § 495, 
shows a great advance upon this former stand-point. The pas- 
sage in question is as follows : "It is hardly possible to say 
anything positive concerning the origin of these syllables. It 
seems to me most probable that the majority are pronouns, by 
means of which the action or quality, which was expressed 
in the root in the abstract, becomes something concrete ; for 
example, the expression of the notion *love' becomes an ex- 
pression for the person who loves. But this person is more 
strictly defined by the personal ending, whether it is *I', 
Hhou' or *he\'' 

Here we find an intimation of what Benfey and Kuhn 
afterwards announced with respect to the present stem with 
nu, viz., that this is really a noun-stem, and that therefore the 
present-stem dhrsnu in dhrsnumds "we dare" is nothing but the 
adjective dhrmus "bold". This explanation was then extended 
to other present stems, especially to those which end in a. Ac- 
cording to this theory, we see in the o/e of Xiyo-p-sv, Xiye-^e; 
cpeoYo-fisv, cpsoye-^s not a union-vowel [Btndevocal] , which is 
interpolated for euphonic reasons, or which (as Pott assimied) 
represents the copula, but the noun-suffix a of which we have 
spoken above. Whether the same view shall hold good for all 
present stems is a question on which opinions differ. Curtius, 
for example, sees in the present sign ya the verb yd "go" ; 
others the noun-suffix ia. (Cf. Brugman, Zur Oeschichte der 
prasensstammbildenden Suffixe^ in the Sprachwissenschafiliche 
Abhandlungen, hervorgegangen aus Oeorg Curtius^ grammati- 
scher Gesellschtift zu Leipzig, Leipzig, printed by Hirzel in 
1879.) At all events, according to this theory the great major- 
ity of present stems would be really noun-stems , with the 
personal endings appended to them in the same way as to 
roots, so that, for instance, the same element would exist in 
ayo-jiev as in ayo-? "driver", and an original ageti would re- 
aUy mean : ^Tie is driver". 

FiCK opposed this view in two articles in the first volume 
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of Bezzenberger^s Beitrdge^ one of which has already been 
mentioned. He first establishes the fact that noun-stems and 
tense-stems often coincide (overlooking, at that time, the dif- 
ference of Yocalism, such as exists between 86(io-< and 8e{i.o-(JLev, 
which must certainly be traced back to the parent speech) , 
and concludes from this that it is unlawful in such cases to 
speak of especial noun-suffixes. Now from the simple fact of 
the identity of noun-stems and tense-stems it is impossible 
to draw this conclusion, for this identity may have arisen 
from the subsequent assimilation of the independently formed 
noun-stem to the tense-stem. But this identity is not Pick's 
only ground for his objection to certain nominal stem-forming 
suffixes ; in addition to this, he seems to be influenced by the 
idea that the tense-stems were always prior to the others. I 
say ^se^ms", because, so far as I can see, he has not expressed 
himself clearly on this point ; yet we can find a number of in- 
dications which tend in that direction, as for example : ^*lpoc, 
[Aa/Y] and pooxo; are nothing but the verbal forms used as 
nouns" ; or : "the proof that the so-called nominal a-stems are 
identical with verbal e^-stems", — in which clause it must be 
noticed that only the noun-stems, which Fick in general 
handles with a certain irony, receive the epithet ^'so-called". 
He further speaks of the ''nominal shading of e into o" (page 
14) ; he accordingly looks upon the vowel of the verb as ori- 
ginal. If, now, the verb-stems are prior to the noun-stems, 
the question naturally arises, whence do these elements of the 
verb originate, which may not receive the name of suffix? For 
the suffix a Fick made the previously mentioned attempt at an 
explanation (page 82), but for m (which he treats in the se- 
cond article) such an attempt is wanting. Accordingly, before 
we can pass definite judgment on Fick's actual theory , we 
must wait until he has perfected his system in this direction. 

At the point which present investigation has reached, the 
affair seems to me to take the following shape. It is obvious 
that the prototypes of certain tense-stems and certain noun- 
stems are the same. Whether, now, we are to assume that 
these prototypes possessed a character which was neither ver- 
bal nor nominal, i. e. such a sense as we ascribe to roots (which 
is Schleicher's opinion) ; or that they were originally nouns, 
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which adapted themselves to the verbal system; or verbal 
stems which were used as nouns, — this is a question which 
each one must answer in accordance with the idea which he 
has formed of the development of Indo-European inflection. 

I pass on to the aorist and future. 

As shown above, it was principally in consequence of a 
scholastic error regarding the three parts of speech that Bopf 
was led to his hypothesis that the root as inheres in the «-ao- 
rist and the future. The origin of the hypothesis cannot, 
therefore, be quoted in defence of its correctness. Let us now 
consider whether other reasons can be adduced in support 
of it. 

BoFP finds such a ground in the circumstance that the s 
appears twice in one form of the Sanskrit aorist, e. g. in dya-- 
sisam from yd '^go", which did, indeed , favor the assumption 
that the s belonged to a verb. Brugman (Cuktius^ Studien, 
9, page 312] objects to this view, first, that it is difficult to see 
what purpose the reduplication can serve here, and secondly, 
that from the stand-point of the Sanskrit forms an easier and 
more natural explanation is offered. There are in Sanskrit the 
aorists dydsam dyUsls dydslt, and dvedisam dvedls dvedit. Is it 
not very natural that after the analogy of dvedisam^ a first per- 
son dydsisam should be formed to dydsls^ I consider this sup- 
position especially probable, because the existence of this 
aorist is only proved for the Sanskrit, i) I cannot, therefore, 
regard it as an established fact that the double s of dydsisam 
has any weight in favor of Bopp's hypothesis. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that Bopp's hypo- 
thesis possesses considerable intrinsic probability. For it is a 
very natural supposition that beside the direct inflection of a 
verb, the indirect one, formed by affixing forms of the auxil- 
iary verb a«, could also be employed. (Various views can 
meanwhile exist concerning the nature and significance of this 
composition; cf. Curtitjs, Chronologie^ pages 55 and 64.) 

This assumption cannot, indeed, be proved, and it is 



1) Bezzenbebger, Beitriigey 3, page 159, note, is of a different 
inion. But cf. Brugman's reply, Morph, Unters,, 3, page 83, note. 
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therefore not surprising that another has been brought for- 
ward, namely, by Ascoli (cf. Curtius as quoted above, and 
Kukris Zeitschrift^ 16, page 148), who is of opinion that the 
aorist stem, as well as the present stems [discussed on page 93) , 
has, perhaps, a nominal character. But the aorist stem by no 
means famishes so plausible a foundation for the hypothesis as 
the present stems, and accordingly this supposition seems to 
me improbable. The future is, in the main, subject to the 
same judgment as the )S'-aorist. 

B. The mode-stems. 

Johannes Schmidt has demonstrated (y. Kuhris Zeit- 
schrift^ 24, page 303 seq.) that the sign of the optative in 
Indo-European was ia and «, with the distinction that ia occurs 
wherever the syllable has the main accent, and t where this is 
not the case. Accordingly, we shall have to assume that ia is 
the original form of the mode-element, and I a contraction of 
it. Can, now, this id be considered identical with the Sans- 
krit verb ya? This view, which is on the whole that of Bopp, 
is opposed by a weighty objection (also emphasized by Schmidt) 
in respect to the meaning involved. The first person can be 
explained very well in this way, but not the second and third ; 
thus it seems as if hanyaSj under this supposition, can only 
mean ''thou wishest to kill", and not what it in reality signi- 
fies, — "I wish thee to kill". The question arises, however, 
whether we shall allow the whole hypothesis to be shipwreck- 
ed on this difficulty. We could perhaps assume that the mean- 
ing of the first person influenced that of the second and third, 
or we could regard the future significance as the original one, 
and derive the wish from it. (Cf. Synt, Farsch.^ 4, page 115 
seq.) Postponing to another opportunity the further discussion 
of this difficult question, I will content myself with having 
here intimated the various possible methods of explanation. 

In regard to the subjunctive, of which a is the well- 
known sign, ScHERBR sees in the a of hdnati Tie shall kill" 
the same a in which he recognizes a locative suffix. Such an 
explanation would, it is true, correspond to the sense of the 
subjunctive (for hana would then mean "for killing") ; but as 
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already remarked (p. 89), I cannot grant the existence of an 
Indo-European locative suffix a. Schekeb's attempt cannot, 
therefore, bring into disrepute the view of Curtius, that the 
subjunctive is in form nothing but an indicative ; i. e. the sub- 
junctive hdnati has the same formation as the indicative bhar- 
ati. CuBTius explains the meaning of such indicatives as 
originally durative, and tries to derive from this the notion of 
the subjunctive, on which point I have expressed my agree- 
ment with him in Synt. Farsch., 1 . I will now acknowledge*, 
however, that there is no necessity of assuming such an inter- 
mediate stage of meaning, and I would therefore prefer not to 
make that the basis of a derivation of the subjunctive from 
the indicative ; but the external similarity of forms like hdnati 
and bhirdti still seems to me a very strong ground for assum- 
ing their original identity. I am inclined to agree with Cur- 
tius in regarding the subjunctive with a as a sort of formation 
by analogy. In the distribution of meaning to the different 
persons the same difficulty exists in the subjunctive as in the 
optative. 

C. The personal endings. 

I have previously (page 71seq.) characterized as probable 
the assumption that pronouns inhere in the personal endings 
of the verb, and shall not at present return to the arguments 
for and against agglutination ; I will simply bring forward 
what seems worth discussing within the bounds of the theory 
itself. 

In the first place, it must be remarked that not all the 
scholars who consider affixion as on the whole probable are 
willing to accept it in the case of all the persons. There is a 
division especially in regard to the explanation of the third 
person plural of the active. The resemblance between the 
present active participle and this person is so conspicuous that 
there is a strong inclination to seek for some genetic relation 
between the two forms. Bbnfey made this attempt by deriv- 
ing -ant from -anti, I have already (page 88) declared that I 
am not of his opinion. Ascoli and Brugman have adopted 
the opposite method; the latter says [Morpholog, Unters,, 1, 
page 137): 

Dblbbuck, Introduction to the Study of Language. 7 
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"Who knows that bhdrcmii is not the stem of the participle 

(bhdrant), which our Indo-European forefathers used as third 

person plural, and to which later, although still in the period 

of the primitive speech, they affixed -f after the analogy of 

bkdratir 

It is difficult to decide whether the greater probability 
lies on the side of this view or that of Pott (i. e. that two pro- 
nominal stems, na and ta, are contained in the ending -nti), 
leaving Bopp*s theory wholly out of account, according to which 
n indicates the plural in a symbolic way. Scherer goes far- 
ther than the above scholars, and considers that the third per- 
son singular is also of nominal origin, i. e. that it is the 
locative of a participle. But there is no participle which stands 
in so close a relation to the third person singular as the pres- 
ent active participle does to the third person plural, so that 
the customary explanation seems to me the most natural, ac- 
cording to which the stem ta (which adapted itself to mi and 
$i in respect to form, as well as in its lack of distinction in 
gender) inheres in the isuffix it. (Cf. also Kuhn in his Zeit- 
schrift, 18, page 402 seq.) 

It therefore seems probable that the three endings of the 
singular and the first two of the plural (the dual we leave out 
of the discussion) must be regarded as pronominal roots (which 
combine with the verb in a more general sense than could be 
expressed by one of the later cases) , while the possibility must 
be held in reserve that the third person plural was originally 
nominal (like the Latin amaminij , being subsequently added 
to the system of endings, and assimilated to the other forms. ^) 

All suppositions respecting the processes of composition, 
change and mutilation which the personal endings probably 
underwent in th€ parent language are amenable to grave ob- 
jections. If we assume — to give merely one example — iJiat 
si was derived firom tva, there is no proof that this cannot have 
taken place ; but neither can any analogous process in the prim- 
itive speech be quoted in support of this assumption, which 

1) Thi/! Bupposition is made in regard to the imperative suffix -^tat, 
which was explained as an ablative, first by Sghebeb, and afterwards by 
Brugman {3forph. Unters,, 1, page 163). Yet the transition from the 
ablative meaning to the imperative is difficult to find. 
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rests simply upooi th-e intrinsic probability of the supposition 
that all the suf&xes of the second person belong to one stem. 
Now this probability is not so overwhelmingly great as to ex- 
clude all doubt. Por why, Brugman asks {Mdrph. Unters^i 
1, page 135), would it not be just as possible to assume two 
stems for the pronoun of the second person, as for the 'ptih- 
noun of the first person, where, the attempt would certainly 
not be made to trace back forms hke nas and vaydm to the 
same stem-form? 

Equally unsatisfeictory is the explanation of the middle 
endings by means of the double affixion of pronouns. It is 
true that their connection with the active endings is indubi- 
table, but the method of development of the separate middle 
forms can hardly be established with certainty. The follow- 
ing, dkficulty must be especially considered. Schleicher and 
CnRTitJS ex^in the separate forms' independently, assuming 
that the process of composition and mutilation has taken place 
in the case of each one. But is it not quite as natural to as- 
sume that the Uke endings are partly due to a process of bor^ 
rowing? The other theory, which discovers a vowel-strength- 
ening in the at of the middle, cannot command our unqual- 
ified approval. I must accordingly hold to the opinion express- 
ed in the Synt, Forsch,, 4, page 69, viz. : that none of the 
proffered explanations is secure enough for us to be able to 
erect hypothetical structures, syntactical or otherwise, 
upon it. 

And the same is true with regard to the other questions 
which come up in this connection. In each separate instance 
we seem to find that the means at our command are not suffi- 
cient to enable us to choose with certainty between the differ- 
ent possibilities of development which are open to us. We 
must also bear in mind that the forms which we deduce by 
comparing the individual Indo-European languages have a 
long period of developinent behind them, a development 
which has perhaps so metamorphosed the forms in question as 
to render it impossible to recognize their original character. 



7* 
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We have already found in our discussion of the notion 
'^root" that there are two periods to he distinguished in the 
history of the Indo-European, viz., the pre-inflectional or root- 
period, and the inflectional period. Bopp, it is true, did not 
express this idea in direct terms , and Pott even rejected it 
(although inconsistently, as we have seen,) , but we have shown 
above (page 76) that it is the inevitable consequence of Bopp s 
analyses. The inflection itself, however, cannot have attained 
its completeness in a moment, but must have developed by 
diflerent stages, and hence the inflectional period must be sub- 
divided. Credit is above all due to CuRTros for having, in his 
Chronologic^ brought into especial prominence the idea that 
in the development of language, just as in the stratification of 
rocks, different layers must be recognized. 

But it is. another question whether he (or any other, as 
ScHERSR, for e3:anLple) has succeeded in defiiiikgwith any 
degree of probability the periods through which t^e formation 
of Indo-Exiropean inflection has actually passed. As. may be 
inferred from the opinions expressed in this chapter,^ I do not 
feel myself in a position to discuss this question. Every. hy>^' 
pothetical structure presupposes the existmce of a number of 
single hypotheses, which may be regarded in themselves as 
securely established, and can then serve afe support for the 
less certain ones. Now after having adopted a more or less 
skeptical stand-point in regard to each of- the individual form^ 
analyses, I must draw the conclusion that no structure caai be 
reared on such a foundation. . I must therefore confliie myself 
to the assertion tiiat inflection undoubtedly developed gradr^ 
ually, and not instantaneously, while I question whether tiie 
material we pos8|ess is sufficient to enable us to define the pe-^ 
riods of its development. 

The affair would, indeed, present a diffferent aspect if we 
were in condition to amass new material ; and Ascoli has made 
this attempt. This distinguished philologist, who is at home 
in the Semitic as well as Indo-European field, assumes that 
the Indo-European and Semitic parent speech were derived 
from a common source, and that they even possess certain 
noun-stems and the rudiments of declension in common. 
Were this assumption correct, it would prove that the inflec- 
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tion of the Indo^Eiiropean began with the formation of noun- 
stems. I have too little familiarity with the Semitic field to 
pass judgment on Ascoiii^s reasoning, and must therefore, to 
my regret, content myself with referring the reader to Ascoli's 
own d^nonstration (most accessible in Kritische Studien, 
page 21). 



Having concluded our special discussion, we will now 
turn back to the beginning of this chapter, and inquire: has 
the agglutination theory been verified in individual cases? I 
can scarcely believe that the patient reader, who has followed 
me through the whole of the above demonstration, will reply 
with a confident ''yes". For in the individual analyses a cer- 
tain probability, at best, and not infrequently an empty ^non 
liquefy has been the result. Accordingly, at the end of a long 
and toilsome pilgrimage we find ourselves no nearer the goal. 
Even now we cannot go beyond our previous assertion, that 
the principle of agglutination is the only one which famishes 
an intelligible explanation of the forms. 

There is nothing else we have met with which deserves 
the name of principle, certainly not the so-called ^^symholicaF 
explanation, in which Bopp in some cases takes refuge, and 
for which Pott exhibits a still greater partiality. I do hot 
feel competent to consider this method of explanation more in 
detail at present. Foir so far as I can see, it is so subjective 
thait a discussion j!>ro and con cannot be instituted. 

Since, now, after our whole discussion the principle of 
agglutination is all that survives, the question arises whether 
it would not be better to relinquish philological metaphysics 
altogether, and confine ourselves to what can be really known ; 
that is, whether we shall not define as the task of Indo-Euro- 
pean philology the deduction of the fundamental forms (in 
ScHLEiCHER^s scnsc) , and the explanation of the individual 
forms from these. As we saw above, Johannes Schmidt has 
expressed an opinion which tends in this direction, and many 
philologists certainly agree with him. 

But I do no,t believe that this view will become general. 
The attempts to analyze the parts of speech do not, after all. 
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depend upon the arbitrary decisional and &kcm» of scholars, 
but axe founded upon certain linguistic faicts (as, for example, 
the refiremblance of the personal and stemAforming suffixes to 
certain pronouns , and the like) , and therefore will probably 
be repeated in future. Whether, indeed, in after times a more 
satisfactory result will be attained, it is not the province of 
the present to decide. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PHOHETIO LAVS.i) ^ 

After having briefly shown in Part First how the notion 
of phonetic law has been constantly increasing in importance 
in the field of philology, I now pass to its discussion, which I 
shall handle in the following manner : I shall first explain the 
stand-point of Georg Curtius, and then append my own 
treatment of the subject. I do not aim to say anything new in 
this discussion, but will merely strive to give a brief though 
comprehensive outline of what has been said by others. 

In order to fuUy appreciate the stand-point of G. Cur- 
tius, we must remember (what may be easily forgotten now- 
a-days, when Curtius' principles are often opposed as being 
too lax) that his especial endeavor was to prove that a more 
rigorous order exists in the realm of sounds than ];iis pre- 
decessors had succeeded in establishing, and thus to place 
etymology on, a surer foundation. In the Grundziige^ 5*^ edi- 
tion, page 80 [English translation, 1, page 104],, he says : 



1 The more recent literature on this subject may be found in the 
detailfid and inBtntctive essay of Misteli on ^hoiietie Lwws and Analogy" 
(Lautgesetz und Analogte), in Lazarus & Steiwthal's Zeitsehrifi fUr 
Vdlkerpsychologie, 11, page 365 seq. In the follo\iring pages not only what 
ik quoted by MiSTELl, but also the essays of Benfey and his adherents, on 
the' ssone topic, are especially taken into account. 
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"^If there really had occurred in the history of language 
such very sporadic variations and completely diseased and un* 
accountable corruptions of sound as are confidently assumed 
by many scholars, we should be obliged to renounce etymolo- 
gising altogether. For it is only what is regular, and intern- 
ally coherent, that can be scientifically investigated ; what is 
arbitrary can at most be guessed at, never decided with cer- 
tainty. The case is however, I believe, not quite so bad as 
that'', but (page 81) ^Ht is precisely in the life of sounds that 
fixed laws may be most surely discovered, which act almost 
with the consistency of the forces of nature". 

CuRXius, therefore, although he does distinguish an irreg- 
ular or sporadic substitution of sounds [LautvertretungJ^ in 
opposition to the regular one, would by no means assert that 
phonetic change is in part exempt from all laws, and given 
over to chance and arbitrary action. *'It is heedless to say", as 
he remarks farther on (page 90), "that we do not regard either 
the one or the other class of phonetic change as accidental, 
but rather start with the opinion that laws penetrate this pho- 
netic side of the language, as they do the whole." 

How it is possible, despite this regularity, which prevails 
throughout language, for corruptions and abnormal changes 
to occur in the substitution of sounds, will become clear to us 
if we consider more closely the nature of this regularity. 

In the first place, CuRxnis sees in all phonetic movement 
a pervading tendency or inclination. The fundamental ten- 
dency of phonetic change is a descending, diminishing one, or 
as CuRTius prefers to call it, "disintegration" [Verwitterung]. 
"For in fact it is very natural to make a comparison with the 
stones, which are gradually diminished and wasted by atmo- 
spheric influences, yet in spite of this retain their core so per-^ 
sistently." (Page 409 [trans., 2, page 4].) Of course in the 
case of sounds the cause of the diminution does not lie in the 
action of external forces , but depends upon human conve- 
nience, which ever strives to make the pronunciation easier and 
easier. "Convenience is and remains the chief factor in pho- 
netic change imder all circumstances." (Page 23, note.) But 
diis convenience displays itself chiefly ii^ two tendencies. 
First, there is an inclination to exchange the less convenient 
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place of articulation for the more convenient; and therefore, 
since the place of articulation is more inconvenient the farther 
back it is situated, the inclination to form the sounds farther 
forward in the mouth can be established as a general tendency 
in phonetic change. So p arises in place of k^ but not k in 
place oip. Secondly, the sound which in its nature is more 
difficult to pronounce is replaced by the more easily pronounce- 
able one, and accordingly the so-called ** explosive sounds* 
[Explosivlaute] pass over into the ^'fricative sounds'' [Fricativ- 
lautejj while the opposite process does not take pli^ce. So t 
becomes s, but s does not become t. All phonetic change, even 
the sporadic, comes under these chief norms, whose validity 
CuRTitJS tries to establish in special instances. '^Even in the 
ease of sporadic substitution of sounds, we must be guided by 
the principle that only a transition of the stronger sound into 
the weaker may be expected, and not the reverse." (Page 4 3 7.) 

Phonetic change, therefore, may not overstep the general 
conditions imposed by these norms, although we must allow 
it a certain freedom of motion within these limits. Thus the 
original a of the European languages is represented, now by a, 
now by e or o, without definite discoverable grounds for this 
change of coloring ; the Indo-European guttural tenuis appears 
in Greek now as x, now as it, liow as t, also without the pos- 
sibility of adducing satisfactory reasons for this divergence ; 
and in addition to these irregularities, which can always be 
brought into some system or ranged under some category, 
there are isolated abnormities, as for example, when an s at 
the beginning of a word regularly falls out in Greek, but a 
oo? is preserved by the side of S? , and many similar phe- 
nomena, with which every one is acquainted through practical 
experience. 

CuRTius by no means regards as wholly inexplicable this 
great mass of isolated exceptions, irregularities, corruptions 
and arrested forms, however he may christen them ; he seeks, 
indeed, to discover the forces which can interrupt the normal 
, course of phonetic change. Of such forces he mentions two : 
eflFort to preserve the significant sounds or syllables, and 
analogy. The first point he has especially treated in his 
remarks on the range of pho&etic laws, particularly in Greek 
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and Latin (Ber. der phil.-hist. Clasae der KonigL sacks. Ges. 
der Wissemchaften^ 1870, July 1). Cubtius tries to show in 
this essay that sounds and syllables which are felt to contain 
the chief significance oppose disintegration longer than others, 
and that accordingly the importance of the sounds must not be 
neglected in our judgment of phonetic change. What he says 
about the t of the optative may serve as an example : 

**The Greeks in general had a strong inclination to drop 
the last sound of the diphthongs ending in t, before vowels ; 
hence we find ao), so, o<o for the older ay ami ^ iroio) frequently 
for noiio), etc. They followed the same tendency in the geni- 
tive singular, where at an early period oto was contracted to 
60 and further to oo, Doric and Aeolic a>. On the other hand, 
the ot remained undisturbed in optative forms like 8o(y]v, Xi- 
Ifoiev, Ysvofato, irotoftfjv. AaxoY]v = Xax^tjit is only transmitted 
to us as an Aeolic form (Ahrens, page 133). It was evidently 
more necessary to save the modensign than the i of the geni- 
tive. The latter case could still be plainly recognized without 
t, even afler contraction had taken place, while the optative 
formations would be almost unrecognizable without this t, or 
at all events very unlike the other forms of the mode", etc. 

The second point, analogy, has not been comprehensively 
treated by Curtius, but like other philologists, he has occa- 
sionally employed analogy as a principle in explanation. I^e 
by no means fiiils to observe that an important influence is 
exerted upon the whole theory of language by the conception 
which is formed of the working of analogy. In this connection, 
a sentence of the article mentioned above (of the year 1870), 
page 2, is of especial interest : 

•*Two fundamental notions are of the highest importance 
for linguistic research, that of analogy, and that of phonetic 
laws. I think I can hardly be mistaken in asserting that the 
difference of opinion which exists concerning individual ques^ 
tions depends in large measure upon the latitude allowed to 
each of these notions in the life of language." 

By nieans of these two mental forces, i. e. perceptiou of 
the significant value of a sound, and of the power of analogy, 
it is possible to explain many of the existing deviations, al- 
though by no means all. According to Curtius' view, quite a 
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large number remain, and. I will call particular attention to 
one point, which seems to me of prime importance. Cubtius 
not seldom assumes that from one and the same sotind^ or one 
and the same group of sounds ». different results can arise under 
precisely similar circumstances. The declension of the com- 
parative affords an example. From the fistCovoo<;, which we 
must presuppose, could arise either {iecCoao^, with retention of 
the Oy and from this (ieiCou^ ; or {i£iCovo< (perhaps through the 
intermediate form {isiCovvo^) , with retention of the v. (Cf. iSr* 
Iduterungen zu Curtim' griech, Schulgr.^ p^e 68.) It seemB 
to me that such ^^douhlets'' (as Br^al calls them, in Mem.de h 
80C. de linguistique de Paru, 1, page 162 seq.) can only be ex- 
plained by CuBTitfis under the suppositioi^ that the i^eaJkers 
chose freely, and of course unconsciously, between existing 
possibilities. They are of especial importance in forming a 
G^nception of the phonetic laws, as we shall see later. 

In this system of Curtius, which we have roughly out- 
lined above, although not accurately portrayed, three notions 
are especially prominent: phonetic laws, aixalogy, and the 
preservation of sound on account of sense. I will discuss these 
three notions in inverse order. 

In regard to the last point, the mfiuence of seme on sounds 
I cannot copivince myself that Curtius' view is the correct 
one. There is an objection to it on general grounds. It seems 
to me we are not justified in assuming that the Hindus aixd 
Greeks had a perception, which we have ceased to possess, 
of the significance of the individual sound in a linguistic 
form. For they, as well as we, had only completed words, 
which were transmitted to them from generation to genera- 
tion; and that primeval period in which,, according to the 
BoFPiAH assumption, the Indo-European forms were con- 
structed, by the composition of significant elements, lay for 
them, no less than for us, in the twilight of th^ past, whence 
no enlightening ^ay could teach them. It also seema as if, in 
single points, more plausible explanations might be found for 
several of the phenomena discussed by Curtius. Thus in my 
opinion the preservation of the i in the Optative, referred to 
above, may be more correctly regarded as due to the in- 
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fluence of analogy. It seems, in fact, the most natural 
assumption that Soiyjv remainecL (i. e. did not become So7)v) 
because it formed part of a series SoT;a8v, SoTte etc. The 
case is the same with the is of the genitiye in noctis (cf . Gur- 
Tius in the above article, page 22), which was retained in con- 
sequence of the innumerable is^a in the genitive, while no sim* 
ilar analogy prevailed to an equal extent in the -nominative ; 
the same is also true with regard to the i of fuXa^i, which was 
more protected than that of Ivi, etc. Different explanations 
may be found for other points introduced by Curtiust; thus, 
as he himself intimates, in explaining the different forms of 
prepositions, we must take into account the difference of ac- 
cent, according as they are or are not used as proclitxias. In 
this case, since the accent is a very important &ctor in the 
phonetic aspect of a word, we must seek the explanation on 
the phonetic side. Of course I am unable to solve many of 
the unexplained difficulties which Curtius brings forward in 
the article mentioned above ; but I can at least assert that no 
conclusive proof has yet been given that those sounds which 
were felt to contain the chief significance were occasionally 
preserved, in direct oppoeitiou to prevalent phonetic laws. 

I am therefore of the opinion that we have not yet the 
right to admit this idea into the repet*ioire of philology. 

• 
Analogy^ the second of the notions emphasized by Cur- 
Tius, has already been mentioned in its historical develop- 
ment. I wiU hei repeat that this principle was not ignor^ 
in earlier times i) , but that lately it has been much more fre- 
quently appUed, ovnng to various causes, among which are 
the example of modem tongues, the conviction that the new 
formations of individual languages depend upon imitative for- 
mation, and above all, the attempt to establish exceptionless 
rules in the case of phonetic change. The question arises 



*) In MiSTELl's article, Benfey might have been? quoted, as well as 
Pott and OtiBTnJS, since as early as the year 1865, in the Orient und Occi^ 
denty 3, page 225, he spoke as follows regarding the Vedic language : ^It 
is not without a purpose that throughout this essay I have called attention 
to the examples of false analogy, by which the Vedic language is forced 
into the most diverse channels.'' 
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whether and in what way this frequency of application can be 
justified, and whether it is possible to set certain limits to the 
employment of the principle of analogy, and within these to 
hold fast to certain distinctions and divisions. 

In regard to the first point, the demarcation of the field, 
so far as I can see, no practical directions have hitherto been 
given. It is true that Misteli in the article quoted above, 
page 410, laid down the principle that not too many and not 
too complicated workings of analogy must be assumed for the 
individual instance ; but this general direction is no help in 
the individual instance, since in each case the question ^what 
is many?" and ^what is complicated f will find various answers. 

Another suggestion seems more plausible at the first 
glance. It is natural to assume that the forms which exercise 
the attractive force (i. e. produce the analogy) must be more 
numerous than the attracted ones. But on closer examination 
this reasoning is found to be invalid. In my opinion, at least, 
Brugman is right when he argues (in Kuhris Zeitschrifi, 24, 
page 50, SLud-Morph. Unters., 1, page 82 seq.) that the action 
of analogy takes place gradually, that is, one form may attract 
a second to it, these two a third , fourth and fifth, and these 
further the following ones, up to the thousandth, etc., so that 
we can easily imagine that a mere handfal of forms may have 
served as the model for thousands. Such cases do actually 
occur; thus, Brugman adduces the fact, already established 
by other scholars, that "four Old Slavonic YethSyjesmt, vemt, 
daml and yam, have brought it to pass that in New Slovenian 
and New Servian the verbs of all the conjugational classes end 
in -m in the first person singular", — and similar examples. 
(Cf. Morph. Untersuch,^ 1, page 83.) 

It seems to me, therefore, that hardly any practical sug- 
gestions have been offered in regard to the boundaries within 
which the action of analogy takes place. 

Perhaps it would be easier to say something of the various 
kinds of formation by analogy. Since a formation by analogy 
is a change of form which occurs in consequence of an asso- * 
ciation of ideas, we can make a classification from three fol- 
lowing points of view : from the \iature of the psychic processes 
which play a part in such a formation ; from the constitution 
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of the words in question ; and from the result attained by the 
action of analogy. I will discuss these three points briefly in 
the above order. 

First, in regard to the classification according to the 
psychic processes : much that Misteli has brought forward on 
this subject may serve to introduce its discussion, which has 
not yet begun in earnest. I will only emphasize one point 
here : it is important to distinguish whether a transfer of form 
has taken place of itself, so to speak (as is the case in the 
greater majority of instances], or whether the speaker, finding 
the form which is demanded by the phonetic laws for some 
reason inconvenient, seeks for some other formation, and as 
the result of this search a transfer of form takes place. An 
example of the latter sort is the Latin dative and ablative plu- 
ral in -abm^ which frequently occurs in deabus^ fUiahus and 
libertabusy and in isolated instances in other words. As is 
most clearly shown by the passages in Nbue's Formenlehre der 
lateinischen Sprache, 2^^ edition* 1, page 22, these dative-ab- 
lative forms arose where a distinction from the corresp<>ttding 
forms of the masculine was needed.* There was no objection 
to. saying di dea^que; deorum dearumque^ deos deasque ; but 
what should be saidinrthe dative, wd ablative, — dis disque^ 
There was a similar drawback to the use of ^ia in wills or 
other provisions ^a^ jt^r^me;}^ ad neeessitatem juris. Suppose, 
for example, provision mu$t be made in case a son or sons, a 
daughter or daughters are living. Shauld it be worded : ^fUio 
seufiliis^ filia seufiliis exstantibus" '1 ' It was evidently in such 
and similar predicaments that the forms in -abus originated, 
and the process can hardly have been other than the follow-* 
ing: another form is sought instead of dis and^/m, which in 
special cases could not be employed ; and this form is suggest- 
ed in consequence of the connection subsisting in the mind of 
the speaker between the Hme»Jiliae^fiJiarum^fiUis^filias^ and 
duae^ duarum^ duabus, duos. In ordinary speech the ablative 
duabus can exercise no attractive force on mensis and the rest, 
because their is is protected by connection with the is of the 
second declension, which has the same significance. Not until 
this connection is for some special reason dissolved, does 
duabus exert its attractive force. The old grammarians aje 
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therefore quite correct in etaying that the forms deabus etc. 
were created differentiae eausa* but the impulse toward differ- 
entiation was not able to evolve new and original formations, 
only imitative ones, after existing models. This impulse to 
differentiate can accordingly be classed among the motives 
which are active in the construction of forms by analogy. (Cf. 
MiSTELi as quoted above, page 472.) 

We find a second ground of classification in the constitu- 
tion of the words in question, that is, in the conditions which 
must be present in the words before any action of analogy can 
take place. Under this head we must ask first of all whether 
words connected only by sound, and also whether words con- 
nected only by sense, can influence each other through the 
working of analogy. I should be inclined to answer the first 
question in the negative, the second in the affirmative. To 
illustrate the first, Misteli gives a good example (page 434), 
which I will repeat here : 

^Although xad(Ctt>, ixa&ioa forms in the future xa&ic», -ftt- 
81^, -^leT, as if xa& were the root and tCe> the ending, as in 
^sbS(Co>^ poSioofAat^ so that scarcely a shadow (in the i) of the 
root sed remains ; yet despite the identity of ending, xaOiCe^ 
xa&iCov, -&iC«, -WC«v, -ftfCotc have not the remotest connec- 
tion with, for example, a itpoppiCe^ irpopptCov, -p(C«>, -p{C«>v, 
-pfCoK ; the gulf between noun and verb cannot be bridged 
ovffl: by any amount of phonetic identity, and it is only be- 
cause we regard this as self-evident that we can speak of 
purely phonetic analogy.'^ 

As to the second point, it is at least clear that endings 
whose function is identical enter into association, even with- 
out phonetic similarity; thus, ayoivoi; arises from analogy 
with the dative plural in -otc, while there is no seductive sim- 
ilarity of form between ot (in a'^&oi) and oi;. Whether the same 
can be observed in word-stems (e. g. whether the form of the 
adjective "good" can influence the form of the adjective Hbad'*, 
or the like) must be more accurately investigated. Carolika 
MicHAELis (Studien zur romanischen WortscMpfung^ P^^ 35) 
assumes such an attractive force in the case of the Italian 
ffreve, which would accordingly owe its e to the influence of 
the e of leve. In the second place, we must remark that . in 
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infleeted words the associative action can start either from the 
word-stem or from the endings, and in this connection a di- 
stinction must he drawn hetween material ajtd formal analogi- 
cal construction. 1) An example o{ material formation by ana- 
logy is the Greek yfiiaij which came from the previously 
existing form T§8o<Jt through the influence of TjSeo?, yjSee, r^Sicov. 
In the singular the forms 1^80?, tfio, t]&ov were able to resist 
the attractive force (although rfiia does occasionally appear) ; 
but in the plural, where, after the assimilation of the accusa- 
tive to the nominative, i^Boat was the only case with o, that 
constituent part of the forms (all {belonging to one series) 
which was felt to contain the chief significance was made uni- 
form. The innumerable /brma? constructions by analogy are 
illustrated by forms like aYcovoi?, Herzens. etc. 

A third ground of classification is found in the result of 
the transfer of form, according.as the original form is wholly 
supplanted by the imitative formation, as is the case with 
iXuoafiev, which probably took the place of an older *eXuafiev ; 
or both forms exist side by side, as in the genitive senatus and 
senati. The question also comes up, whether an intermediate 
form can arise through the mutual influence of two forms, a 
species of formation which has received the name of ''forma- 
tion by contamination" [Oontaminatwnsbildung], An example 
would be the Latin jecmorii by the side of jecur. As the 
Sanskrit shows, where the stems yakdn and yakrt exist side 
by side, the Latin paradigm was once jecor, *jecinis, and 
jetAnaris is ''contaminated" from both stem-forms. 

But these and similar attempts, which may possibly be 
made, to classify the whole mass of analogical formations, can- 
not possess iany considerable value for the practical application 
of the science, since the first task must be to collect material 
systematically in the newly Explored field. I think such a 
collection would havfe the greatest likelihood of success if the 
inflectional forms of a definite linguistic period could be taken 
up, and the inquiry instituted, in what analogical formations 
each individual form was either actively or passively involved. 
This would be the easiest way to obtain a comprehensive view 

*) OsTHOFF in particular (following Paul) called attention to this 
classification in the lecture we shall mention below. 
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of the different series of forms which exist, or once existed, in 
the consciousness of the speakers. We should then find that 
aU the cases of a- word taken together form a series (from 
which fact we can explain, among other things, the leyeling 
processes [ Ausgleichungen] which take place between strong 
and weak cases), and also the corresponding cases in several 
(although not in all) subdivisions of dedension, as we can see 
from the transfer of the locative au of the t^-stems to the i-stems 
in Sanskrit [kat>au formed after the analogy of hhanau). We 
should also find that nouns which belong together in meaning 
are so firmly welded into a group that occasionally even their 
cases undergo a leveling process. Thus the case-ending in 
ur (or «*) oipdti 'Tiusband", jam "'wife", sdkhi ''friend", i. e. 
pdiyur, jdnyur, sdkhyur^ has certainly followed the genitive of 
the nouns of relationship, like pitur, (Cf. Wackernagel, 
Kuhris ZeiUchrift^ 25,. page 289.) 

In the verb we 8hould|find these interchanges [ Verschling^ 
ungen] in still greater abundance. We very soon see that 
not only the forms of one mode constitute a series, — e. g. 
iceTCot&a|i.£v formed from iriicoi&a in place of ^iciici^^tsv, and so 
with the corresponding form of different indicatives, e. g. 
IXuoe, whose e was derived from If epe ^) (cf.MisxELi as quoted 
above, page 436), — but that also the tensensiystems of the 
individual verb influence each other in suqh a way that. dif- 
ferences which have arisen phonetically, wd. which are so 
great that they threaten to break up the system of the whole 
verb, are adjusted ; thus the old SiXXco, l^aXov has been sup- 
planted by paAiju), ePoAov; cf. Johannes. Schmidt, K. Z., 25, 
page 153. In the same way we fiind that the correspondipg 
tense-systems of different verbs are connected in the mind. of 
the speaker; hence e. g. the lengthening of . the i in aorists 
like dptpatatj which very probably arose after the model of 
ddkradat^ so that now the same rhythm exists in all the forms 
which belong together. 2) 



^) Brugman, Morph, Unt.y \, page 161, derives this e of the sigmatic 
aorist from the original e of the perfect, and following him, Gustav Meter, 
Or. Grammattkf page 402. [Transl.] 

2) In accordance with the above, my former statement in the Aliindt- 
sches Verbum, page 110, must be modified. 
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If such a consideration gives us an idea of the series and 
network of formations under which the word-forms are ranged 
in the mind of the speaker, we shall at once be able to form- 
ulate an important methodic principle (which has often been 
formulated; v. the passage in MisxELfs article, page 408), 
viz., the principle that the forms which stand outside the net- 
work of series, those, that is, which do not belong to the in- 
flectional systems, have in their favor the probability that they 
will exhibit the unimpeded action of phonetic laws. At the 
same time, it must be clear from the few examples I have ad- 
duced that in all, even the oldest periods of the existing lan- 
guages (and why not also in the Indo-European parent 
speech?), we may expect to find formations by analogy. It is 
true they will appear most frequently in more modern periods, 
because there a coincidence of the form-systems is favored by 
the more advanced mutilation of the endings. Yet we must 
again emphasize the fact that we are at present confined to 
general impressions and approximate estimates, since an ex- 
haustive and classified material is not yet at hand. 

I come to the third notion, — phonetic laws. In opposi- 
tion to the view of Curtius, Leskien and others have, as we 
saw, brought forward a doctrine which can be most simply 
expressed as follows : phonetic laws in themselves admit of no 
exceptions. This phrase, which will be tested later, requires 
explanation. In the first place, it is self-evident that in order 
to become acquainted with regular phonetic development in 
its purity we must subtract all such results of analogical action 
as were described in the preceding section, and then we must 
consider that the natural development of sounds can be best 
studied in those languages which are as nearly as possible in 
a state of nature. The literary languages are less adapted to 
this aim, because they always possess a mass of borrowed 
words, borrowed either from foreign languages, or from relat- 
ed dialects, or from former periods of the same language, which 
are now only represented in literary monuments, — a borrow- 
ed mass, much of which has been so absorbed into the native 
material of the language that it is no longer felt by the speak- 
er to be foreign. Which of us, even though he be a linguistic 

Dblbr6ck, Introduction to the Study of Language. 8 
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scholar, would suspect, for example, that the word echt is a 
foreign word, which was received into the New High German 
literary language from the Low German? — and yet the fact 
does not admit of doubt. Echt is, as Grimm expresses it, ''a 
word unknown in all high dialects of the ancient language ; 
even today the common people of Switzerland, Bavaria and 
Suabia are not familiar with it, and become acquainted with 
it only through the written language''. 

With the literary languages of antiquity the case is of 
course the same, or nearly the same, as with New High Ger- 
man, only we axe more seldom in a position to prove that the 
borrowing has taken place, and must limit ourselves to sup- 
positions. The Attic ^evvaToi;, for instance, with its double v, 
is opposed to the phonetic condition of the Attic dialect, just 
as echt with its cht is to that of the New High German; would 
not the supposition, therefore, be justified (even although it 
cannot be historically proved) that the much-used -yevvato? waa 
borrowed from an Aeolic dialect, just as the much-used echt 
was from a Low German one? The more words we find in a 
dialect which are liable to this suspicion of being borrowed 
from another linguistic mass, the more difficult it is to dis- 
cover the original phonetic condition of this dialect. Now it 
is well known that it is precisely in the artificially developed 
Greek tongues that the borrowing of words^and turns of expres- 
sion plays an important part, and it is accordingly just here 
that there is danger of regarding what is foreign as native, and 
of thus assuming exceptions to the rule, whereas we really have 
phenomena which stand in no relation whatever to it. I desire 
to emphasize especially the latter idea, that the phenomena in 
the case of borrowed words stand in no relation whatever to 
the native rules of a language, because I find a misconception 
of this point on the part of Cubtius, who remarks [Grundz. 
der Etym.^ P&g^ 434): 

^Another occasion for the disturbance of phonetic rules 
is furnished by the influence Of the dialects upon each other. 
Disturbances of this sort are universally acknowledged, and 
cannot be wholly denied even by the most zealous defenders of 
regularity in this field". 

It is certainly impossible to deny the fact that one dialect 
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borrows words from another, but I cannot grant that a modi- 
fication of the native rules is thereby effected. If an ethno- 
grapher finds some families oi white immigrants in a land of 
dark-skinned inhabitants, he will not characterize the differ- 
ing type of the former as an exception to that prevalent in 
the country, but his judgment will be that the whites must not 
be taken into consideration in a description of the aborigines ; 
and the ethnographer, in my opinion, holds the same relation 
to those immigrants as the philologist does to foreign words, 
whether the latter are imported from the vicinity or from a 
distance. 

In the case of a people who can read and write and have 
regular school instruction, the great amount which is borrowed 
from the literary language of an earlier stage of development, 
and brought into the speech of daily life, is of especial import- 
ance. It is in consequence of such a borrowing that in the 
cultivated High German language we vibrate between the dat- 
ive 'TMann^and 'TMLanne", and the like. 

When we have subtracted not only the results of analo- 
gical action, but also the whole mass of foreign words (in the 
broadest sense) which are present in a language, then, and not 
till then, can we deduce phonetic laws in their simple and 
unalloyed form. 

Can it, now, be asserted that phonetic laws in this sense 
admit of no exceptions ? 

If in answering this question we first (as is only just) 
consult experience, we find that in the beginning* the princi- 
ples applied to Indo-European phonetics were tolerably lax, 
but that in the course of time (especially through the efforts of 
Pott, Schleicher and Curtius) they became more and more 
rigid , and that we can observe a perpetual increase in the 
strictness of their practical application.^) Further, it cannot 



1) To show the progress which has taken place in the strict administra^ 
tion of phonetic laws in all departments of comparative linguistics, I will 
quote some remarks of two scholars who agree in their decided opposition 
to the new school of grammarians [junggrammatische Schule], — remarks 
of Bezzenbeboeb und E. Kuhn. Bezzenbebger expresses himself as 
follows in a review of AscOLi's Krittsche Studien : 

^^On page 404, note 2, Ascou asks, in connection with the discuBsion 
in which he tries to ascribe to the 'original instrumental suffix *^a' a 

8* 
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be doubted that all scholars who have devoted any perious at- 
tention to phonetics have consciously or unconsciously been 
influenced by the idea that the moving spring of all changes 
is neither arbitrary nor accidental, but prevailingly regular. 
Yet on the other side the fact must be admitted that even in 
those fields where the work has gone on unceasingly for many 
years, much that is obscure still remains ; and although it is to 
be hoped that more difficulties will be successfully overcome ^) , 



progeny of somewhat surprising dimensions within the bounds of the Latin 
and Romanic languages : 'Or will FiCK really assert that -^Xo f-hh) is 
radically different from -brof Will he, for example, separate *^{)^\a from 
the Hesychian cpuxpa? Can we separate latibulum and latebraf I have not 
asked FiCK what position he takes with regard to these questions, but I 
earnestly hope that he answers them all in the affirmative ; and who could 
blame him if he should ask in turn : 'Can we identify latibulum with late- 
braf AscOLl in my opinion is at fault when he says : * — a primary suf- 
fix, which would stand isolated, like a Greco-Italic -dhla'. I have already 
said elsewhere, and repeat it here, that the Slavonic -dlo- corresponds 

exactly to the Greek -&Xo- and the Latin -bulo-. , and if on the part 

of certain German scholars it has been preached, on the one hand, that 
phonetic laws admit of no exceptions, and on the other hand the Polish 
radio is pronounced equivalent to the Greek dfpoTpov, this is merely one of 
the many instances of thoughtlessness exhibited by these very methodical 
'investigators'." {Om. gel. Anz., 1879, article 18.) 

E. Kuhn's remarks are as follows [K. Z., 25, page 327): 
**What is the relation between Sanskrit kumbha and Zend yumbat 
The Aryan primitive form of both was khumbha ; from this was derived 
without difficulty the Zend fumba , and it is well known that the Sanskrit 
kumbha has lost its first aspiration. The absence of aspiration in stambh, 
stigh etc. as opposed to stha etc. is explained by the same rule. The 
whole question of the aspirated tenues needs a thorough revision, and 
now-a-days many who do not exactly advocate the fashionable folly of 
the infallibility of phonetic laws will find little probability in Schlei- 
cher's assumption, according to which precisely the oldest examples of 
this phonetic class owe their origin to a wholly sporadic phonetic change." 

1) A suggestive and valuable collection of such irregularities in the 
substitution of sounds, the cause of which is unknown, has been made by 
CUKTIUS in his QrundzUge, h^^ edition, page 429 seq. Whoever will reach 
these difficulties must, in accordance with the above, attempt it in three 
ways, by investigating : 

1. Whether there is any borrowing. This is the case e. g. with rXh- 
vaxat by the side of oxlSvaTai, t^yoc by the side of orlyo;, and the like. 

2. Whether there is any action of analogy. Under this head belongs 
e. g. the dative of the participle X^yovti, which was prevented from becom- 
ing X^YOuot by its connection with X^yovtoc, X^yovra etc. The same is true 
of TC^poTi and iravcC. In dLvxC the t was probably preserved because dvT so 
often occurs. 
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no one can indulge in the delusion that it will ever be possible^ 
in any language, to fully and entirely penetrate to phonetic 
change in its essence, and to view it in all its parts and develop- 
ments. We are forced to make the confession : it cannot be 
proved by induction that phonetic laws admit of no exceptions. 

We accordingly find ourselves compelled to seek a solu- 
tion of the problem deductively, by considering from what 
causes and in what manner languages change, and above all, 
how it can be explained that different dialects arise from a ho- 
mogeneous speech. In accomplishing this task we shall at 
the same time answer the question whether phonetic laws in 
themselves admit of exceptions or not. This point also I will 
discuss in connection with the theory of Georg Curtius ; yet 
I must first mention a mode of view which was formerly cus- 
tomary, but has now-a-days been almost entirely thrust into 
the background. 

In the pre-BoppiAN period it was customary to derive the 
difference of languages from the difference of the human vo- 
cal organs, and to explain this in great part from differences 
of climate. How often has a comparison been confidently 
made between the alleged harshness of the Doric dialect, with 
the wild, mountainous nature of the Laconian landscape, and 
the alleged softness of the Ionic, with the mild breezes of the 
coast district of Asia Minor I Whitney, in his Langtmge and 
the Study of Language^ pages 152, 153 spoke very decidedly 
against this old assumption, which, however, has lately been 
revived by Osthoff, who says : 

"The formation of man's vocal organs, as well as that of 
all his physical organs, is especially dependent upon the con- 
ditions of climate and civilization under which he lives. Al- 
though it is generally known, for example, that the differing 
climate of a mountainous and a flat country causes a different 
development of lungs, breast and larynx in the inhabitants, 



3. "Whether two sounds are concealed under one sign. This is prob- 
ably the case with /; with the consonantal/ becomes oc (0), while c 
before the semi-vocalic / falls out. Only before the consonantal / does 
the so-called "prothetic" e appear, as in dlpcT]. 

It is to be hoped that through such treatment the lists drawn up by 
Curtius will be sensibly diminished. 
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yet it is a fact hitherto too little heeded in linguistic science, 
that everywhere under identical or similar conditions of cli- 
mate and civilization, identical or similar phonetic tendencies 
are accustomed to manifest themselves in the language or dia- 
lect. I regret that I cannot here adduce sufficient examples 
to establish this principle. I will only remind the reader that 
in the Caucasus, for instance, neighboring nations, even when 
no original relationship exists between them, the Indo-Etiro- 
pean Armenians and Iranians , and the non-Indo-European 
Georgians and others, possess in the main an almost identical 
vowel and consonant system. It has been convincingly proved, 
above all by recent investigations in various fields, that within 
the limits of one and the same language an almost regular 
gradation prevails, or formerly prevailed, between the single 
dialects which constitute the common speech ; for example, in 
the Germanic group, from the Alemannic of the Alps to the 
Low Saxon on the Baltic and North seas. I can hardly ima- 
gine that the regularity of cHmatic gradation covering the 
same area should not stand in some causal relation to this gra- 
dation of dialect." (Das physiol. und psychoL Moment in der 
sprachlichen Formenbildung ^ P^6 19, in the Sammlung ge- 
meinverstcindlicker wissenschaftlicher Vortrdge^ herausgeg, von 
Mud. Virchow und Fr. von H.oltzendorff^ Heft 327.) 

It is perhaps impossible to definitely auswer the question 
whether climate and customs also have an effect upon pho- 
netic change, which is all that Osthoff claims. It will cer- 
tainly be granted in general terms that the climate cannot 
fail to have some influence upon the vocal organs, as it does 
upon the whole body ; but on the other hand it must be con- 
fessed that physiologists have not observed such a difference 
of the organs as would explain the difference in the pronun- 
ciation of the separate sounds. The similarity which, accord- 
ing to Osthott's statement, exists between neighboring lan- 
guages, could perhaps also be explained by an influence ex- 
erted within historical times (for example, the Germans who 
live in Kurland have acquired something of the pronunciation 
of the Lettish people) ; and above all, the nxmierous changes 
of habitation made by the nations of every period are strong 
evidence against the theory. Should an influence of the cli- 
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mate upon phonetic change ever be demonstrated, a natural 
influence upon the formation of sounds would thereby be prov- 
ed, which would then have to be distinguished from a social 
or historical one. I am not able to give a satis&ctory answer 
to this question, which has thus been agitated anew by Ost- 
HOTT, and will accordingly pass on to the theory of Georg 

CURTIUS. 

CuRTius, as we remarked above (page 103), regards as 
the chief cause of phonetic change the attempt to make the 
task easier, the love of convenience which is characteristic of 
the human race, and Whitney agrees with him in the main. 
The latter scholar says in his Language and the Study of Lan- 

gicage^ P^-g^ '^^ • 

"All articulate sounds are produced by an effort, by ex- 
penditure of muscular energy, in the lungs, throat and mouth. 
This effort, Uke every other which man makes, he has an 
instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to avoid: we may 
call it laziness, or we may call it economy ; ^ 

It is the result of this love of convenience, or this care- 
lessness, that no generation speaks words precisely as they 
were spoken by the preceding one ; only the fact that lan- 
guage is destined to be a medium of communication, and [re- 
gard for its intelligibleness (says Whitney), keep this care- 
lessness within bounds. 

The following considerations have especial weight against 
this theory.!) It seems to me very doubtful ^whether we have 
the right to assume that love of ease plays so predominant a 
part in human society. Would it not be possible to assert, on 
the other hand, that most men will exert themselves to imi- 
tate as accurately as possible what they have heard spoken, 
because they are afraid of making themselves ridiculous by 
deviating from the rest of mankind? — and further, that in 
speaking, not only what is convenient is aimed at, but quite 
as much what is pleasing? (cf. Benfey, Oottinger Nachrickten, 
1877, No. 21, page 550) — and that the impulse to consult 
convenience is opposed in a very effective and thorough man- 



^) See also Lbskien in the Jenaer LUeraturzeiiung, 1875, No. 6/ 
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ner by these and other conceivable motives? Perhaps still 
more weight must be given to an objection derived from prac- 
tical experience ; it was raised by Ascoli, one of the most prom- 
inent masters of empiricism. Ascou asserts that in the lan- 
guages which come under our observation, innumerable case& 
of phonetic transfer are found which cannot be explained from 
the principle of '^weakening" or *^making easier", as Cuktiu* 
expresses it ; and Curtius himself is by no means disposed to 
regard this objection as wholly unjustified (cf. Grundzugef 
page 410), — indeed, in one important point he now assumes 
with AscoLi a phonetic change opposed to the general prin- 
ciple to which be usually adhwes, i. e. the change of oa into 
rr in Greek. 

Under these circimistances it would be desirable to find 
a more general theory, in which, in addition to the desire for 
convenience, the other imaginable motives of change might 
find their place. This theory will be easily formed if we first 
ask the question, whether the changes which are here men- 
tioned make their appearance all at once, among all the mem- 
bers of a community using a common language , or whether 
they start from an individual, or several individuals, and 
spread in different directions. It is only necessary to ask this 
question to answer it. If here, as well as in the whole of the 
following discussion, we disregard the possible influence of 
the climate, about which I can assert nothing definite, it is 
then clear that changes in pronunciation begin with the single 
individual, and are propagated by imitation throughout groups 
and masses. The final cause of all linguistic change, there- 
fore, can only lie in the fact that the single individual does 
not circulate the language imparted to him precisely as he re- 
ceived it, but always individualizes what was transmitted to 
him, whether from love of convenience, or from an aesthetic 
impulse, or because his ear, in spite of every effort, could not 
accurately enough grasp it, and his mouth reproduce it, or 
from some other cause. Now the equalizing tendency of uni- 
versal linguistic custom continually exercises a counter-check 
upon these innovations, so that change in the phonetic form, 
of language is a result of these individualizing and equaliz- 
ing forces. (Cf. especially Benfey, as quoted above.) 
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The following will serve as further illustration of these 
general statements. We must be on our guard not to magnify 
the sphere of action of the individual (even leaving out of con- 
sideration the counter-influence of society) . In the first place, 
we must consider that in the transfer of sounds practical inter- 
ests hardly ever come into play, as may ;be the case in the 
transfer of words. It may happen that the chief of a warlike 
race suddenly issues the command that the appellations cor- 
responding to certain ideas shall be changed, in order that the 
spies of the enemy may not understand the conversation of 
the warriors : or a prominent statesman or poet may for some 
reason bring forward a forgotten word and suddenly reinstate 
it in favor, — bat in the field of sounds there seems to be no 
occasion for such a violent and arbitrary encroachment of the 
individual. Then we must not forget that the sounds of lan- 
guage (or a part of them) axe arranged in series in the mind 
of the speaker, and that the change of one sound must inevi- 
tably induce a corresponding change of the remaining mem- 
bers of its series. If the pronunciation of h is changed in a 
certain way, the corresponding change of the remaining gut- 
turals occurs spontaneously, and thus a considerable portion 
of the sounds are excluded from [the possibility of an individ- 
ualizing change. It would perhaps be advantageous if more 
weight were given to this idea, in our observations of phonet- 
ic change, than has hitherto been the case. 

Finally, we must regard it as certain that all (or nearly 
all] these acts take place unconsciously. How true this asser- 
tion is with regard to our language of today we can easUy 
convince ourselves by experiment. Most people do not know 
how they speak, and it often requires the greatest pains to 
convince them that they really possess certain fine shades of 
pronunciation which an experienced observer detects in their 
speech. 

After the above remarks, we can comprehend the deriva- 
tion of various languages from one, as well as the relative uni- 
formity within the bounds of one language. 

The first point, the derivation of various languages from 
one, demands no detailed consideration. If we imagine a little 
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community of men, say a hundred souls, who live together 
within a small territory, the impulses, proceeding from single 
individuals, to introduce innovations, will be readily and 
quickly counterbalanced by the habit and inclination of the 
remainder, and the process of leveling will take place without 
difficulty. If, now, we suppose a larger mass of men in a 
wider domain, still forming a community united for purposes 
of intercourse, the process will be a different one. The level- 
ing will occur, but in each individual instance it will require 
more time than in the case of the smaller community, and 
there will always be marked differences between the separate 
natural groups of speakers, since some will still speak in the 
old way, while others employ the new. The leveling pro- 
cess will not come to a standnsitill until there is a cessation of 
intercourse ; the boundary of speech will then be formed in 
connection with the boundary of intercourse. Various histor- 
ical complications may naturally occur in the formation of 
this boundary of intercourse. The following is a simple case. 
A tribe settles on the shore of a large stream, and subsequently 
a portion wanders over to the opposite shore. The intercourse 
naturally continues for a number of years, but gradually the 
ties which bind the wanderers to their old kinsmen become 
loosened, meetings take place only on rare occasions, and the 
linguistic impulses no longer cross the boundaries. Thus there 
is opportunity on both sides for the formation of a new lan- 
guage, which can develop more or less quickly according to 
circimistances. The case is more complicated if we assume 
that a portion of the emigrating party returns after a number 
of years ; their language, if it has not yet gained a strong in- 
dependent development, will perhaps be wholly absorbed by 
the old language ; or it will retain its individuality by means 
of one or more peculiarities ; or if the difference is already 
too great, a linguistic island will be formed, which may remain 
for centuries, until at length intercourse produces uniformity.^) 
But it is neither practicable nor necessary to bring forward in 
detail the endless variety of historical possibilities. In all 



^J This would be the place to mention the mixed languages [Miach- 
spraehen], if a thorough treatment of them were in existence. 
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cases the principle will evidently be found true that no unity 
of speech can exist where there is no unity of intercourse. 

It is more difficult to answer the question, how great the 
uniformity will be within the bounds of a homogeneous lan- 
guage. In the first place, it is clear that the different individ- 
uals of a linguistic community can never speak exactly alike ; 
we must therefore confess at the outset that a homogeneous 
language in its strictest sense can only exist in the individual, 
or among a limited number of individuals, and the question 
which occupies us will accordingly be more accurately worded 
as follows: can it be expected, in the case of the single individ- 
ual, that phonetic change will take place in a perfectly uniform 
and regular manner? 

As we should expect, it is precisely in answering this 
question that the difference of stand-point becomes manifest. 
But in one respect perfect harmony seems to reign. So far as 
I see, it is universally admitted (or should be admitted] that 
in the passage from one pronunciation of a sound to another 
a state of fiuctuation can arise, in which the same individual 
speaks now in one way, now in another. Sibvers, for example 
[Lautphysiologie^ page 127), says in regard to this point: 

"The spontaneous construction of new phonetic forms 
naturally has its starting-point in the single individual, or a 
series of individuals, and it is only by subsequent imitation 
that these innovations are gradually transferred to the whole 
linguistic community to which these individuals belong. The 
complete adjustment between the colliding forms, the old and 
the new, may in some cases require a long time. For a certain 
space both forms wiU be used interchangeably ; they will also 
be differently employed according to the position of the sound, 
until finally the new phonetic form wholly supplants the 
older." At the same time, Sievers mentions some instances of 
such fluctuation derived from practical observation : "Examples 
of fluctuation between two forms are found in many North 
German dialects, which use sonant and surd mediae^) without 



1) The leader must bear in mind that Sievers' classification of the 
^QerUuscMaute^^ (i. e. all except the vowels, liquids and nasals) is as 
follows : 
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distinction. The same is true of different dialects of the 
Armenian, while in those of Middle and South Germany, on 
the contrary, the surd mediae have for a long time held ex- 
clusive sway." 

Bruoman^s arguments (KtAn^s Zeitschrift, 24, page 6) are 
quite similar, except that he would allow only a short duration 
to such transition-periods, whereas Sievers assumes that they 
may occupy a long time. 

It is evident that it would be vain to dispute about such 
very elastic terms as 'long" and ''short". It is of far greater 
importance to collect further facts from living languages, in 
order to^draw conclusions from them with regard to the ancient 
languages. In the Greek field we might bring up the unstable 
rhotacism of the old Elian inscriptions , where , as is well 
known, xoT? and roTp etc. stand side by side. How great the 
difference of pronunciation really was between o and p, un- 
fortunately cannot be established ; perhaps at the end of a 
word instead of o a sound like the Sanskrit visarga was spoken, 
and possibly the terminal p was not dental, but guttural, in 
which case the actual difference between the two sounds must 
have been very trifling. It is quite impossible to assume that 
two phonetic forms, between which the speaking individual 
vibrates, can differ to any considerable extent in an Indo- 
European language, while in other linguistic fields, for ex- 
ample, in the languages of the American aborigines, this dif- 
ference may be quite a lyide one J) 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the judgment in regard to 
these single points, all agree in the theoretical recognition of 
the possibility of transition-periods. On the contrary, opinions 
differ as to the propriety of assuming within the domain of 
phonetic change a permanent lack of uniformity in the treat- 



1. Explosive sounds. 

a. Surds {tentus and suid mediae). 

b. Sonants (sonant mediae), 

2. Spirants. 

a. Surds. 

b. Sonants. [TransL] 

^) It is impossible, however, to pronounce with certainty upon the 
dialect of Elis, because inaccuracies and arbitrary changes may have taken 
place in transferring the sound to the written character. 
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ment of one and the same sound. The chief questions to be 
discussed in this connection are the following : 

First: Can it be assumed that a phonetic change appears 
in one series of words, and not in others? 

Secondly : Can it be assumed that one and the same word- 
form may, by a phonetic process, develop into permanently dif- 
ferent forms ? 

The first question was formerly answered with an unques- 
tioning affirmative whenever it was practically applied ; thus 
BoFP found no difficulty in assuming that although the s of 
the aorist was in Greek regularly represented by o, yet by an 
exception it appeared as x in fjxa, Id^jxa, IScoxa ; nor did he 
trouble himself to discover any special reason for this re- 
markable exception. In proportion as phonetic change receiv- 
ed more critical attention, such assumptions were naturally 
regarded with more and more suspicion, and they are resolute- 
ly rejected on principle by a number of philologists. The 
subject has recently been theoretically treated by Bruoman, 
Kukri's Zeitschriffj 24, page 4, and Bezzenberger, Gott. geL 
Anzeiffen, May 21, 1879. 

The possibility of a dissimilar treatment of sounds in dif- 
ferent words might be explained from two stand-points. In 
the first place, the assumption might be made that every pho- 
netic change begins with a definite word, and is propagated 
farther firom this starting-point, so that it proceeds, for ex- 
ample, from one substantive to others, from these to adjectives 
and participles, and thence to the verb. Under this supposi- 
tion it would be easy to imagine that certain words should not 
be affected by a phonetic change ; that, for instance, in the 
case of prepositions, adverbs and other comparatively isolated 
words, the ancient phonetic condition should be retained, 
while in other words a new one should prevail. But evidently 
such an assumption would not correspond to the facts, and 
Brugmak seems to me to be right in describing the process as 
follows : 

"If at a definite period a number of individuals change 
an r, which they have hitherto regularly pronoimced as den- 
tal, into a guttiuttl r, or if they give a deeper coloring to their 
pronunciation of a before /, which they had previously uttered 
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with a lighter timbre^ this change does not begin with single 
definite words, so that what was at first only applicable to 
these single words is gradually transferred to others, — but 
the change begins with the organs of speech themselves^ and we 
must expect that every r hitherto spoken as a dental, in what- 
ever word and whatever category of words it stands, and sim- 
ilarly every a ibefore /, which was hitherto spoken with a 
lighter timbre^ will experience the change when it passes 
through the vocal organs." 

Only the expression ''the change begins with the organs 
of speech themselves" is not a happy one, since it can be un- 
derstood to mean that every phonetic change begins with a 
physical change in the larynx etc. I would therefore rather 
say : the change begins with the pronunciation of the sounds. 

It is not only shown by experience with popular dialects 
that this is actually the case, but we must consider that it is 
only under the supposition of a uniform and consistent pro- 
nunciation of sounds that the acquisition of a foreign language 
is explicable. 

Another way of explaining the matter is intimated by 
Bezzenberger, page 652 of the article quoted above. He in- 
trenches himself on the unassailable ground that different 
phonetic tendencies can arise at two points of the same lin- 
guistic territory ; thus in one part a certain ^-sound can be- 
come 5, in the other sz (i. e. sh). Now in his opinion, an ad- 
justment takes place between the different tendencies, and 
the result is that in certain words sz appears, in others s. 
Thus in Lithuanian sz has become the regular representative 
of one of the Indo-European ^-sounds, but in visas and sauja 
s has become established in its stead. I cannot accept this 
view. It would recommend itself more strongly than it does 
(although even then it would not be the only possible expla- 
nation) if it were an actual fact that the two different sounds, 
so to speak, share the word-material of the language between 
them. But this is not a fact, for (to speak in Bezzenberger's 
language) one tendency has almost wholly outweighed the 
other, of which only scanty traces remain. How extraordinary 
that the speakers, who in a hundred cases employ sz^ in one 
or two condescended to adopt s ! — and why did this happen 
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in precisely these cases? Is it not much more natural to as- 
sume that the isolated exception to the empirical rule owes 
its origin not at all to phonetic change as such, hut to some 
other cause, even although (as in the present instance) we 
cannot succeed in determining what this special cause is? 
Bezzenberger in the above article did give a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn to the same supposition, by assuming that two pho- 
netic tendencies, starting from different points and then com- 
ing together, might so adjust themselves that one phonetic 
form should appear in one category of forms, the other in an- 
other. Thus (if I understand him aright) when in Middle 
Frankish the tenuis t appears throughout changed by permu- 
tation [verschoben] to z^ with the exception of the neuter t in 
dat^ toatj it, allet and dit^ he explains the process as follows : 
the tendency came from one direction to retain the ^, from an- 
other to change it, and the condition in which the Middle 
Frankish is transmitted to us represents a compromise be- 
tween the two tendencies. But Paul has shown, in Paul & 
Braune^s Beitrdge^ 6, page 554, that this case must be ex- 
plained in a different manner. The retained ^'s of the Middle 
Frankish stand at the end of the syllable, and it is probable 
that the terminal ^'s in general were not changed according 
to phonetic laws, so that an original inflection like/a^, fazzes 
must be assumed. NowjTa^ was attracted by fazzes^ and be- 
came faz , but where there were no such attracting oblique 
cases the t remained, i. e. in dat, toat^ it, dit and allet. 

But even if the explanation were doubtful in single in- 
stances, I should still be inclined to refuse acceptance to Bez- 
zbnberger's view, firom the general ground alone that it pre- 
supposes a too great exercise of the reflective powers on the 
part of the speaker. I am therefore of the opinion that an- 
other explanation must likewise be sought for the few analogous 
cases which Bezzenberger adduces in addition to the above. 

It accordingly seems to me that the first of our questions 
must be answered in the negative. 

I am of the same opinion with regard to the second ques- 
tion, viz.: can it be assumed that one and the same word-form 
may, by a phonetic process, develop into permanently different 
forms? I find myself compelled, with Leskien, Osthoff, 
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Brugman and others to answer this question also in the neg- 
atiye, although two scholars so eminent and so often differ- 
ing in opinion asBENFEY andCuRTius answer it in the affirm- 
ative. 

A classical example for this assumption are the twin-forms 
p.8(Covo(;, |xe(Cooc, which are supposed to have arisen from the 
common primitive form [xeiCovaoc. Mei'Covoo; became (according 
to CuRTius) on the one hand p^tCo/7o; (o^= nasal vowel), then 
(istCoao;^ p£(Coo(;, and finally p^iCoo; ; on the other hand it be- 
came p^fCovvoc, then [jlsCCovoc;. In order to form a clear idea of 
the process of development, we might assume that this double 
treatment originated at one point of the linguistic domain. 
Then it would be necessary to imagine that the single individ- 
ual tried fijrst one, then the other change of the group ns, and 
retained both in his memory. Now it seems to me impossible 
to find any reason why a speaking individual should waver in 
this fashion, and so obstinately continue to waver ; and it is 
still more difficult to comprehend what could induce the rest 
to follow his example, when all the time the meaning of the 
two forms was identical, so that it could not be of the slight- 
est practical interest to distinguish them. I cannot, according- 
ly, believe that processes like the above-mentioned actually 
take place in language. The other possible assumption seems 
to me quite as little justifiable, viz., that the impulse to sep- 
arate the forms arose from two different points in the linguis- 
tic domain. It might, indeed, be assumed that {xetCovo? per- 
haps originated in the West, and [leKoo? in the East, and that 
then an interchange took place between the two halves of the 
language. That the further development of a phonetic group 
should be different at the different points of a linguistic 
domain is naturally not beyond the range of possibility ; but 
that the germs of difference could unfold as must be assumed 
in the case of [letCoo? by the side of {xe(Covo?, would only be 
possible if the adjusting process were interrupted, that is, if 
the intercourse were no longer unbroken. Under this supposi- 
tion, it would be easy to understand how two dialects might be 
formed, one of which should have the form [xsKoo?, the other 
the form [xetCovo? ; but why these two dialects should borrow 
each other's form is left unexplained. 
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From whichever side I view the matter, I am unable to 
comprehend how p£tCou<; and p^iCovoc could have both been 
formed in the same dialect from {xefCovaoc, and am accordingly 
of the opinion that only the form jjls(Coo; arose by a phonetic 
process from the primitive form jxsiCooo? (Sanskrit mdhiyasas), 
while [jietCovoc is a formation by analogy from the nominative 
(jL£(Cci>v. How the n can be explained in the latter is, indeed, 
a point where there is room for disagreement. (V. the detail- 
ed discussion of Bbuoman in Kukri's Zeitschrift, 24, page 
1 seq.) 

We are now prepared to give a comprehensive answer to 
the question proposed in the beginning, viz., do phonetic 
laws as such admit of no exceptions? 

We have seen where we may expect to meet with such 
laws. Certainly not in the collective mass of any existing 
speech, whether it be a popular dialect or a literary language. 
For it is not probable that all the individuals within a lin- 
guistic community will speak precisely alike. Therefore we 
can only expect to find these laws in the case of the single in- 
dividual, or rather, if we wish to be quite exact, only in the 
average speech of an individual at any one moment. Now 
from what an individual speaks or would speak at a definite 
moment of his life, if he allowed the whole mass of his voca- 
bulary to pass through his vocal organs, we must first subtract 
all that can be regarded as borrowed (in the broadest sense), 
and then all phonetic formations which depend upon the 
action of analogy. When this is done, the form which remains 
is the result of phonetic change alone. Here, and only here 
— leaving out of account the possible fluctuations of a transi- 
tional stage — we may expect complete uniformity in the treat- 
ment of all analogous cases, and in this sense we must assert 
that phonetic laws as such admit of no exceptions. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that complete uni- 
formity of phonetic change exists nowhere in the world of ac- 
tual £EU)t; but there are sufficient grounds for assuming that 
regularly occurring phonetic change is one of the factors to 
whose united action the empirical form of language is due. 
In single instances, it is true, it will only be possible to ap- 
proximately reproduce this factor in its purity. 

Dblbbugk, Introduction to the Stady of Language. 9 
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We can see at once from the above discussion whether 
and how far we are able to speak of 'laws*, or still more, of 
'^natural laws", within the field of phonetics. 

It has been shown that the phonetic laws which we pos- 
tulate are nothing but uniformities which appear in a certain 
language and period, for which alone they are valid. Whether 
the expression law" is really applicable here is doubtful. Yet 
I avoid entering upon a discussion of the notion Taw", as em- 
ployed in natural science and statistics, because I find that 
the term phonetic law" has become so fixed by usage that it 
cannot be eradicated, and furthermore, because I can propose 
no better expression in its stead. It is also a harmless term, 
if we keep in mind that it can have no other sense than that 
defined above. 

I cannot approve of characterizing phonetic laws as "hmt- 
tural laws". These historical uniformities can evidently bear 
no resemblance to chemical or physical laws. Language is a 
result of human action, and consequently phonetic laws are 
not based upon the regularity of natural processes, but upon 
that of apparently arbitrary human activities. 
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THE SEPABATION OF THE BAOES. 

As we mentioned on page 1, Sir William Jones, as early 
as the year 1786, remarked that every philologist who com- 
pares Sanskrit, Greek and Latin necessarily arrives at the con- 
clusion that these three languages must be derived from a 
common source, which perhaps no longer exists, while there 
are no such decisive grounds for assuming the same relation 
for Grothic and Celtic. We found that Fbiedrich Schlegel 
took a backward step in comparison with Jones, since he came 
to the conclusion that the Sanskrit language is the older, the 
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others younger and derived from it. EvenBopp, in the begin- 
ning of his literary career, does not always express himself 
correctly; thus in his Con^gationssystem, page 9, he speaks 
of the languages which ^^spring from the Sanskrit, or with it 
from a common mother^; but later he rightly characterizes the 
relation as a sisterly one. He is also on his guard not to over- 
estimate the originality and antiquity of Sanskrit. Thus in 
the first edition of the Comparative Grammar there is a note 
(subsequently omitted) to § 605, which runs as follows : 

*ln my Gonfugationssystem, and in the Anneals of Oriental 
Liter€Uure (London, 1820], I have called attention to the fact 
that the Sanskrit second person plural tutupd is a mutilated 
form, and in the earlier sections of this book allusion has often 
been made to the fact that in single instances the Sanskrit is 
at a disadvantage compared with its European sister-idioms. 
It therefore surprised me that Prof. Hofeb in his work Bei^ 
trdge etc., page 40, made the sweeping assertion that the new 
investigators have not succeeded in 'wholly emancipating 
themselves from the unhappy delusion that the Sanskrit has 
preserved its original perfection of structure with inviolable 
fidelity'. I for my part never ascribed to the Sanskrit such 
fidelity to its original structure, and it has always been a 
pleasure to me to call attention to the cases in which it must 
yield the palm to its European sisters" etc. 

BoFP has no fixed name for the one ancestral speech 
[Stammsprache] from which the individual languages were 
derived. He speaks of the one ancestral speech, of the period 
of linguistic unity, of the primitive period of language, of the 
primeval formative period, etc. This one ancestral speech, 
which no longer exists, was in Bopp's opinion essentially sim- 
ilar to its sister languages. It ii^ especially worthy of mention 
that he did not claim that it was incapable of change. Instead 
he assumes ^that at the time of the identity of those languages 
which are now separated, many disturbances had already 
taken place in the organism of that one ancestral speech". 
(§673.) Thus he assumes that in oldest times the feminine in 
a had an -« in the nominative, but had already lost it in the 
period of linguistic unity. I cannot find that Bopp expressed 
any conjecture regarding the home of the race which spoke 

9* 
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thi^ primitive language , and he has in general no inclination 
to view things from an ethnological stand-point. The ethno- 
logical point of view was first emphasized by Kxjhn in the 
Osterprogramm des Berliner Realgymnasiums for 1845. (Cf. 
Weber, Indische Studien^ 1, page 323.) 

According to Bopp, the individual languages have freed 
themselves from the ''primitive home" by an ''individualizing" 
process. The expression "separation of languages" [Sprach" 
trennung] also occurs (§ 493) . Of the nearer or more remote 
relationship, i. e. of the order followed in the separation of 
the languages, Bopp's opinion was as follows: in Asia the 
Sanskrit and Medo- Persian are intimately connected; in 
Europe the Greek and Latin. In regard to the position of the 
Slavonic Bopp's opinion changed in the course of time. First 
[VergL Qram.^ 1^* edition, pdge 760) he considered the Lith- 
uanian, Slavonic and German as "triplets"; later {TJeher die 
Sprache der alien Preussen^ Abh. der BerL AJcad.^ 1853, page 
80) he defined his view thus: "The separation of the Slavo- 
Lithuanian idioms from the Asiatic sister-language, whether 
we call this Sanskrit or leave it without a name, is of later 
date than that of the classic, Germanic and Celtic languages, 
yet prior to the bifurcation of the Asiatic portion of our lin- 
guistic domain into the Medo-Fersian and Indian branches." 
He did not assume a special relationship between the lan- 
guages of the Celts and Romans. 

Schleicher was the first to establish a formal system of 
ramification for the Indo-European languages (under the figure 
of a genealogical tree). He agreed with Bopp in his assump- 
tion of a closer relationship between the Indian and Iranian 
branches (which is, indeed, irrefutable) ^ and between the 
Italic and Greek languages, but differed from him in regard 
to the position of the Slavo-Lithuanian. He attempted to 
prove that the similarity of phonetic structure, which indubi- 
tably exists between the Asiatic languages and the Slavo-Lith- 
uanian, does not date from primitive times, but originated in 
each group individually. Thus he] assumes that the word for 
^'hundred" in the parent speech was kantam, and that from 
this, after the separation of the primitive race into two, gatam 
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was developed in the Asiatic division, and suto in the Slavonic, 
quite independently of each other ; so that the similarity be- 
tween p and 8 in this word, in which the Greek and Latin have 
preserved the old k, could not furnish any basis for genealo- 
gical conclusions. (C{, BeitrUffe J l^-p^ge 107,) Accordingly, he 
wholly separates the Slavo-Lithuanian from the Asiatic divi- 
sion, and with Jacob Grimm places it with the Germanic 
group. The chief proof of the close relationship of these lan- 
guages consists in their agreement in the dative plural, where 
they exhibit an m, while the other languages have bh (e. g. 
Slavonic vlukomu and Gothic mUfam^ but Sanskrit vrkehhyas) . 
Further, since Schleicher places the Celtic with the Italic 
(Beitraffej 1, 437), he obtains the following three groups: 
1) Asiatic; 2) Slavo- Germanic; 3) Greco -Italo- Celtic. He 
defined the historical relation between these groups according 
to the fidelity with which each (in, his opinion) has retained 
the primitive type. This fidelity seemed to him least in the 
Slavo-Germanic branch ; he therefore assumed that this divi- 
sion was first separated &om the primitive race, and then the 
Greco-Italo-Celtic, so that the Asiatic group alone remained. 
It is plain, however, that this chronological classification 
depends upon a very questionable line of argument. The more 
advanced phonetic decay of the Slavo-Germanic (if, indeed, 
it can be regarded as proved) may be simply owing to the fact 
that the Slavo-Germanic has developed more quickly than its 
sister-tongues. Schleicher does not, therefore, adduce suf- 
ficient grounds for dividing the Slavo-Germanic from the 
great European mass to which it geographically belongs. 
That it also belongs there from linguistic considerations was 
shown by Lottner in Kuhris Zeitschrift^ 7, page 18 seq. He 
establishes two great groups, the Asiatic and the European, 
the latter being especially characterized by a common / in op- 
position to the Asiatic r (e. g. iroXo, Gothic^/2^, as opposed to 
Sanskrit jpt^ni) . A further characteristic was added by G. Cur- 
Tius, in the e which appears uniformly in many positions, in 
opposition to the Asiatic a (e.g. ^ipa),yj9ro, Gothic haira^ i.e. 
&^a, as opposed to bhdrami) . Thus the supposition seemed 
very probable that the Indo-Europeans, who spoke a uniform 
language while they were together, first split apart into Euro- 
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peans on the one hand and Asiatics on the other, and that 
after the separation certain peculiarities were developed in 
both groups, as, for example, the European ^, which sub- 
sequently clung to all the subdivisions of the main group. 
For the European branch it seemed necessary to make two 
such subdivisions, the northern and southern, of which the 
former was again divided into Slavonic and Germanic, the 
latter into Greek, Italic and Celtic. 

The Greek was here the hardest to dispose of. Some 
scholars assumed that the Celtic first freed itself from the 
South-European mass, after which the Greek and Italic re* 
mained together for a while ; others (like Schleicher) advo- 
cated the closer community of the Italic and Celtic ; others, 
finaUy, divided the Grreek wholly firom Europe, and trans* 
ferred it to Asia. This is the decision of GitASSMAim (Kuhn^s 
Zeitschriftj 12, page 119), who speaks with great certainty of 
the many phenomena **in which the &t-reaching harmony be- 
tween a Greek and Aryan (pre-Brahmanic) nature becomes 
evident to us in language, poesy, mythology and life, and 
bears witness to the powerftil intellectual development which 
the ancestral Greco-Aryan race passed through after its sepa- 
ration from the other branches." Sonne expresses the same 
opinion in his apparently forgotten article ^) : Zur etknoffra- 
phischen Stellung der GHriechen, Wismar, 1869. 

All these hypotheses, so far as they involve the idea of 
the separation of races or languages, were opposed by Johan- 
nes Schmidt, in an essay on the relationship of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages [Die VerwandtschafUverkdltnisse der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen^ Weimar, 1872). Johannes Schbiidt 
starts from the same point where Schleicher's opposition to 
BoFP began, namely, the relation of the Slavo-Lithuanian to 
the Asiatic, but considers Bopf essentially in the right. It is, 
indeed, very remarkable that in both groups the k of kantam 
becomes a sibilant (or something similar) , while the k of ka 



*) I take the occasion to quote a sentence firom this article : 
^ut if in Sanskrit the verb of the main sentence assmnes an unac- 
cented fonn relatively to every preceding objective determination, I think 
we must recognize in this phenomenon, which is so thoroughly opposed to 
our European ideas, a remnant of pro-ethnical accentuation." (Age 8.) 
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'^who'* remains. Should not this remarkable agreement be ex- 
plained as a result of common development, and is not Schlsi- 
Cher's assumption of historical accident inadmissible? If, 
however, Bopp's view is correct, there is no break between 
Asia and Europe, but only a ''continuous transition" fkonti- 
nuierlicheVermittelung] , And Schmidt finds the same state of 
affairs in Europe. He recognizes that Greek, Italic and Celtic 
are intimately connected ; but they do not form a historically 
distinct group, for as the Italic occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between Greek and Celtic, the Celtic, on the other hand, 
is intermediate between Italic and Germanic, and further, the 
Germanic between Celtic and Slavonic, etc. Thus we can 
compare the Indo-European languages to a great chain of dif- 
ferent rings, so linked together that it has neither beginning 
nbr end. If we begin arbitrarily with the Indo-Iranian, the 
next ring will be the Slavo-Lithuanian, then the Germanic, 
Celtic, Italic, until the Greek is finally interlinked with the 
Indo-Iranian. The Armenian, which has been more accurate- 
ly investigated only within the last few years, would take its 
place between the Indo-Iranian and Greek. 

It will readily be seen that this transition or ''wave-theory" 
(as its originator christens it, since the progressive movement 
within the bounds of language can be compared with the mo- 
tion of the waves) agrees with the ramification theory in giv- 
ing weight to the points of agreement (some of which have 
been mentioned) between the separate Indo-European lan- 
guages, but differs from it in assuming a continous transition 
in place of ramification. We accordingly must first examine 
this assumption. I am of opinion that the transition theory is 
untenable, if it is understood in the sense that a continuous 
transition takes place between all Indo-European languages, 
as they are historically trannnitted to us. Against it we have 
the fact that the separate languages form independent unities, 
each shut off from the others. It is true that we may be in 
doubt under which group single dialects (e. g. within the 
Germanic family) are to be ranged ; but with the chief lan- 
guages, as for instance the Germanic in its relation to the Sla- 
vonic, the case is different. There could never be a doubt 
whether a certain linguistic mass were Slavonic or Germanic ; 
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fixed boundaries exist between Germanic and Slavonic , as 
well as between the other chief .languages. We are accord- 
ingly led to suppose that formerly, when the Germanic was 
spoken by fewer people, it constituted an uninterrupted field 
of intercourse, within which the separate Germanic dialects 
were developed in the course of time. The same is true of the 
other languages. And even if we were willing to make the 
assumption (which it seems to me cannot be proved, in spite 
of the ingenuity expended upon it] that the neighboring do- 
mains of two adjacent languages, like the Slavonic and Ger- 
manic, stand in closer relation than those more remote from 
each other, this would only prove that single peculiarities of 
the former boundary-region had passed over into the two di- 
vided territories, and that the position of the parts of each 
domain had suffered no great displacement ; the assumption 
would still remain possible that the separate Indo-European 
languages have been divided from each other for a long pe- 
riod by boundaries preventing intercourse. The transition hy- 
pothesis must therefore be understood in the sense that in 
primitive times the languages did indeed form one connected 
whole, in the manner described by Schmibt, but that then 
boundaries preventing intercourse were formed, and thus a 
separate life began, which subsequently gained a rich historical 
development. This modification of Schkidt's hypothesis, 
which evidently recommends itself by its universal historical 
probability, is due to Leskien {Die Declination im Slawisch- 
Litauischen und Germanischen, Leipzig, 1876). It would ac- 
cordingly seem that the transition and ramification hypotheses 
do not unconditionally exclude each other, but are to a cer- 
tain extent compatible. 

Unfortunately an objection must be noticed, which pro- 
ceeds from the stand-point of more recent investigations, and 
is opposed to both the ramification and the transition hypo- 
thesis. That is, it has been discovered, by the investigations of 
the last few years, that the data from which it was customary 
to draw conclusions in regard to the closer relationship of in- 
dividual languages are not so decisive as was hitherto assumed. 

In general, it is clear that not every point of identity be- 
tween two languages can be r^;arded as an argument for an 
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original community of life. If, for example, some languages 
have lost the augment, which is still possessed by others, of 
course it does not follow that this loss necessarily took place 
during the common life of these languages. It must also be 
admitted that identity of vocabulary (unless this appears to an 
overwhelming extent] cannot be used to prove an original 
community of life, because the possibility always remains that 
a word which we only find in certain languages existed also 
in the others, although it has been effaced by the ravages of 
time. Our material is sensibly diminished by these consider- 
ations, so that, strictly speaking, we have as conclusive evi- 
dence only those new formations which are developed in cotnr- 
mon. Under this head were ranked until recently the division 
of the unitary Indo-European k into k and s (sz) in both the 
Asiatic and Slavo-Lithuanian families ; the e of the European 
languages; the r in the middle and passive of Italic and 
Celtic; and the m in the Slavo-Lithuanian and Germanic da- 
tive plural. But another explanation for these facts has very 
recently presented itself. It is often assumed (as remarked 
above) that these cases are not examples of new formations in 
the individual languages, but that the manifoldness must be 
traced back to the primitive speech. Fick took the lead with 
his paper on the linguistic unity of the Indo-Europeans of 
Europe (Die Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Eiuropds^ Got- 
tingen, 1873), in which, following Ascoli, he showed that the 
two sounds of the Asiatic and Slavo-Lithuanian which were 
previously supposed to have originated from k were really the 
regular representatives of two different Indo-European A;'s (v. 
above, page 52). Then followed the very probable theory (also 
referred to above) that e belonged to the primitive speech ; 
further, that the r of the middle and passive in ItaUc and 
Celtic may possibly stand in connection with the r of the In- 
dian-re, -rate etc. (cf. WiNDisoH, Beitrdge von Kuhn und 
Schleicher^ 8, page 465, note) ; and that the m of Slavonic and 
Germanic perhaps belonged originally not to the i^-suffix, 
but to another. 

If, now, this whole mode of reasoning is justified (as I 
assume), then from such differences as these, which reach 
back into the primitive speech, no conclusions can be drawn 
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respecting the successive ramifications of the Indo-Etoropean 
languages^ and it is necessary to adopt a skeptical position 
with regard to all the groupings hitherto attempted, with the 
single exception of the Asiatic group, which is held together 
by the common change of the old e into a. 

In fact, I consider this stand-point the correct one at the 
present stage of investigation , and accordingly I think that 
our assertions in regard Jto the whole question of the mutual 
relation of the separate Indo-European languages must be re- 
duced to the following. It is very probable that the primitive 
speech was not entirely homogeneous, as there was formerly 
an inclination to suppose. For if we are ri|[ht in assuming 
that this speech passed through a development of centuries, the 
primitive race must have been very numerous at the time the 
inflection was fully perfected, and therefor e differeiices in speak- 
ing must have already begun to manifest themselves within Its 
limits, as described in general terms above (pages 52 and 59) . 
These differences are the germs of some of the differences 
which we observe in the Indo-European languages. Others 
were added to these, after the primitive speech had divided 
into various individual languages. It is possible that the fore- 
fathers of the later Greek, Italic and Celtic nations were 
formerly settled beside each other in the way we are led to 
suppose from their present geographical position; but it is 
also possible that great displacements of the races have occur- 
red, which render their former situation obscure. We will 
therefore content ourselves for the moment with acknowledging 
an original community of the Indo-European languages, but 
must abstain from classifying them into groups, with the ex- 
ception of the Indo-Iranian. 

This is true with regard to the Greco-Italic unity so often 
assimied. It is impossible to affirm with certainty that this 
unity did not exist, but it is equally impossible to assert that 
it can be demonstrated. Of the reasons adduced in its favor ^) 



1) Schmidt has very properly not introduced the word-oomparisons of 
MoMMSEK, as they prove notiiing. For a part of the words in question 
can also be found in other languages (as Mommsen himself acknowledges 
in the later editions of his Roman History) , and the others (like milium^ 
rapa, vinum) are possibly or probably borrowed words. 
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(ScHMiDT; page 19), the only ones which concern us in the 
present state of investigation are the two following : the fact 
that Greek and Latin are the only languages which have 
feminines of the second declension ; and the agreement in the 
accentuation. However, if it is true, as I have tried to prove 
in Synt. Forsch.^ 4, page 6 seq., that the masculines in -ra of 
the first declension were transferred from feminines to mas- 
culines only in the independent life of the Greek language, 
then an analogous process may be suspected for the above- 
mentioned class of words; and in regard to the laws of accent, 
it is a question whether it is not possible to find traces of an 
older accentuation in Italic, which prevented the ^three-syl- 
lable law^ from gaining the supremacy in a pre-Italic period. 
At all events, a hypothesis of such significance as that of an 
original Greco -Italic unity cannot be founded upon a ques- 
tionable assumption. 

Whether the future will attain to more definite results, 
remains to be proved. In the mean time, it will be well for 
historical investigators to abstain from making use of such lin- 
guistic and ethnological groups as the Greco-Italo-Celtic, 
Skvo-Germanic etc. 
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2 vols. pp. Tiii. and 408, and Tin. and 848. 1880. 28«. 

The Life oe Legekb op Gattdaha, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 

Annotations, The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese 
Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bioandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. pp. xz. and 268, imd viii. 
and 326. 1880. 21«. 

The GuLiSTAir; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mnshlin'd-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface, 
and a Life of the Author, from the Atbh Kadafa, by £. B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
M.R.A.S., etc. Seeond Edition, pp. zxti. and 244. 1880. 10«. ed. 

OniifESE Buddhism. A Yolume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkinb, D.D., Author of "China's Place in Philology,'* *' ReUgion in 
Chuia," etc., etc. pp. xxyi. and 454. 1880. 18«. 

The Histobt op Esabhaddon (Son op Sennachekib) Kino op As- 
STBiA, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Omneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection, with the A ssyri an 
text. Together with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, 
Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabariea, 
• and list of Eponyms, etc. By £. A Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., etc. pp. xii. and 
161. 1880. 104^. 6d. 

A Talmitdic Miscellany; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from 

the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by 
P. J. Hershon. With a Preface bj the Rev. P. W, Fabbar, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. With Notes and Copious Indexes, pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14«. 

Buddhist Bibth Stoeees; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest collection of 
Folk-lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana, for the first time edited in ih» 
original Pali, by V. FAUSBfiLt, and translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Trans- 
lation. Vol. I. pp. cXYi. and 348. 1880. ISs. 

The Classical Poetbt of the Japanese. By Basil CHAioEBLAory 
Author of " Yetgio Henkaku, Ichiran," pp, xii. and 228. 1880. 7». 6<f. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essats. "Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. CuBT, Author of '* The Modem Languages of the East Indies." pp. iiL 
and 484. 1880. I89. 

The MesnevI. (TJsually known as the Mesnevlyi Sherif, or Holy 
MesneYi) of Mevlana (our Lord] Jelalu*d-Din Muhammed er-Rumi. Book 1. 
Together with some account of the Life and Acts of the Author, of his Ancestors, 
and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, 
as Collected by their Historian, Meylana Shemsu'd^Din Ahmed el Eflaki, el 
'Arift. Translated and the Poetry Versified in English. By J. W. Bbphousb^ 
M.ILA.S. pp. XT. and 135, t. and 290. 1881. 21«. 

Eastebn Peovebbs and Emblems, Illnstrating Old Tniths. By the 
Bey. J. LoNo, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.E.G.S. pp. xri. and 
280. 1881. 6». 
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IiTDiAiir PoETBY. CoEtaining a New Edition of " The Indian Song of 

Songs," from the Sanskrit of the **Gita Goyinda" of Jayadeva; Two Books 

from <*the Iliad of India*' (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. B^ 

. EpwiN AjaNOLD, M. A., C.S J., Author of ** The Light of Asia," etc. pp. viij. 

and 270. 1881. 78. ed, 

Hrsrou Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya and 
Yaiseshika Systems. By John Dayies, M.A. (Gantab.). M.R.A.S. pp. viii. 
and 152. 1881. 69. 

The Religions op India. By A. Baeth. Authorised Transla- 
tion by ReY. J. Wood. pp. 336. 1881. 16a. 

A Manual of Hindtj Pantheism. The Yedantasara. Translated 
with Copious Annotations, by Major 6. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps ; 
Inspector of Arm^ Schools. With a Preface by E. B. Cowbll, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit m the University of Cambridge, pp. x. and 129, 1881. 6«. 

'The Quatkains of Omae KhayyXm. Translated by E. H. Whinfield, 
M.A., lateof H.M. Bengal Civil Service, pp. 96. 1881. 5a. 

The Mind op Menchus ; or, Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. Translated from the Original Text, and Classified with Comments 
and Explanations. By the Bev. Ernst Fabbr, Ehenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Hutchinson, C.M.S., Hong-Kong. pp. xvi. and 294. 1881. 10a. 6d. 

-TSUNI-IIGOAM, THE SUPKEME BeING OP THE KhOI-KhOI. By ThEO- 
PHILU8 Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, etc. pp. 
zii. and 154. 1881. 7a. 6d. 

.Titsef and Zulaikha. a Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian, 
into English Verse. By RaIiFH T. H. Griffith, pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 
8a. Gd. 

The Indian Empieb : its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
HuNTBB, C.I.E., LL.D. pp. 568. With Map. 1882. 16a. 

A CoMPEEHENSivE CoMMENTAEY TO THE QuEAN : Comprising Salc's 
Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and 
Notes, By Rev. B. M. WHBBttT, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. 10a. 6d, 

COMPAEATIVE HiSTOEY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND MeSOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 
By C. P. Tiele. Egypt, Babel- Assur, Yemen, Harran, PhoBnicia, Israel. 
Vol. I. History of the Egyptian Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by Jambs Ballingal. pp. xxiv.-230, 1882. 7a. 6d, 

The Saeva-Daesana-Samgeaha ; or Review of the different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowell 
M.A., Cambridge; and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. pp.xii.-282. 1882. 10a. 64. 

Tibetan Tales, Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. By F. Anton von Schiefneb, Done into English 
from the German, with an Introduction, by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. pp. 
lxvi.-368. 1882. 14a. 

LwGuisTic Essays. By Gael Abel, Ph.Dr. pp. viii. -266. 1882. 9*. 

' CoMTEMTS.— Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought— The Conception of 
liove in some Ancient and Modem Languages— The Bnglish Yerbs of Command— The discrimi- 
^latiott of Synonyms— Philological Methods— 'The Connection between Dictionary and Grammar 
•T-'The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slaye Nations Coptic Intensification 
^The Origin of Language— The Order and Position of Words in the Latin Sentence. 
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HsTDu Philosophy. The Bhagavad Glta or the Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, by John Daties, M.A. 
(Cantab.) M.R.A.S. pp. Ti.-208. 1882. 8«. Bd. 

The Philosophy of the Upaiteshads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. 
By A. E. GouoH, M.A. Calcatta. Pp. xziv.-268. 1882. 9«. 

TJdawavabga : A Collection of Yerses from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 
piled by Dharicatbata. Beinj^ the Northern Buddhist Version of Dham- 

. mapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgynr, with Notes and Extracts 
from the Commentary of PradjnaTarman, by W. W. Rockhill, pp. XYi.'224. 
1883. 9s. 



THE FOLLOWnra WORKS ABE IN FREFARATIOH :— 

MaNAYA-DHABHA-CasTBA ; or, Laws of Manu. A new Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc. By A. C. Bubnell, Ph.D., CLE. 

Oblental Eeligio^s in their Relation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson. Second Section — China. In Two Yolumes. 

Buddhist Records op the Western "World. Reing the Si-ytt-ki hy 
HwEN Thsano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction^ 
Index, etc. By Samxjel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Processor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols. 

The Six Jewels op the Law. With Pali Texts and English Trans- 
lation. By R. MoEsis, LL.D. 

The Aphorisms of the Sankhta Philosophy of Kapila. With Illus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. R. Ballantynb. 
Second Edition, Edited by Fitzepwabd Hall, 

A COMPARATIYE HiSTORY OP THE EoYPTIAlT AITD MeSOPOTAMIAN ReLIGIONS. 
By Dr. C. P. Tiblb. In two Volumes. Vol. II. History of the Assyrian 
Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the Assistance of the Author, by 
James Ballingal. 

The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, etc., of the Chinese Empire, and its^ 
Inhabitants. By Sajcttel Wells W^liams, LL.D. Fourth Edition, hk 
Two Volimies. 



SERIALS AND PERIODICALS. 

Asiatic Society of Oreat Britain and Ireland. — Jouri^al of thx 

RoTAL Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ibeland, from the Com- 
mencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates, 
Price £10 ; or, in Single Numbers, as follows : — Nos. 1 to 14, 64. each ; No. 15, 
2 Parts, 4«. each ; No. 16, 2 Parts, is. each ; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each ; No. 
18, 6a. These 18 Numbers form Vols. I. to IX.— Vol. X., Part 1, o.p.;. 
Part 2, 68.; Part S, 68. — ^Vol. XI., Part 1, 6*.; Part 2 not published. — Vol. 
XII., 2 Parts, 6a. each.— Vol. XIII., 2 Parts, 6*. each.— Vol. XIV., Part 1. 
6s. ; Part 2 not published.- Vol. XV., Part 1, 6a. ; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2». 
—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6a. each.— Vol. XVII., 2 Parts, 6a. each.— Vol. XVIII., 
2 Parts, 6a. each.— Vol. XIX., Parts 1 to 4, 16a.— Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4#. 
each. Part 3, 7a. 6d. 
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Asiatic Society. — Jotjebtal op the Eotai Asiatic Society op Gbeat 

Britain and Ireland. New Series, Yol. I. In Two Farts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 1864-5. 16«. 

CoKTKNTs.-— I. Yajra-chhedikfi, tbe "Kin Kong King," or Diamond Sdtra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain. B.N.— II. The P6ramit£-hridaya Stitra, or, in Chinese* 
•< Mo ho-pd-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king," «.«. "The Great P&ramit& Heart Sdtra." Translated 
from the Chinese by the Bev. S. Beal, Chaplain, B.N. — III. On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel P. J. Goldsmid.<— IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By £. B. Power, Esq. — Y. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.— VI. A Tabular 
.List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo. — VII 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
■ Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — ^VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk. — IX. Bilingual Readings : Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-Gener^ Sir H. RawHnson, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.— X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Centurv a.d., and Notices of the Ch&lukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
B^ Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. — XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Big-Tajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 

illiam D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S. — Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S.— XIII. Pro- 
gress of the Yedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.— XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Yar&hamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bh&skar&ch&rya. By Dr. Bh&u DSjl, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. 16*. 

Contents. — ^I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Yedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2, 
By J. Muir, Esq. —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq. — III. Hve hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.— IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.— Y. Translation of the Amit&bha SAtra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.— VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. — YII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.— YIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Yedic age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. — X. An attempt to Translate 
itom. the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the Gaup&yanas and the Legend of King Asam&ti. By Professor Max 
Muller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hincks, D. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol.111. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22a. 

Contents. — ^I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
— II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. — lY. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King's College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
' Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Member of the Roydi Asiatic Society \ Membre de la 
8oci4t€ Asiatique de Paris.— V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.R.S. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus' edition of the Kath&sarit-sagara, Lambaka IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— YII. The soure» 
of Colebrooke's Essay ** On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.'* By Fitzedward Hall, £sq.» 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke's Essay, " On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow," was not indebted to the Viv&dabhangd.rnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq.— YIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M. A. Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. — 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D.— XIII. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIY. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hind{, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 

VoL IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 1869-70. 16a. 

Contents.— I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.— II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S.— III. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— lY. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., fi.C.S.— V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D.— VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawm 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China. — 
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Tn. Khuddaka F&tha, a TiH Text, with a TranBlation and NotM. By R. C. Childen, late of 
the CeTlon CivU Beirioe.— VIIL An Bndearoar to elneldate Baahiduddin's Oeogimphioal Metifea 
of India. By Col. H. Tale, C.B.— IX. Samanian Inscriptions explained hy tbe Fahlavl of the 
FAnifl. By £. W. West, Eaq.^X. Some Account of the Senbyti Fagoda at Mengdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. £. H. Sladan, FoUtical Agent at MandaM; with 
Remarks on tbe Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Sanhiti ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Yarftha-Mihira. Translated firom Sanskrit into EngUsh by Dr. 
H. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Eridence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. £. BaUlie, Esq.— XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Eridenee in con- 
nection with tbe Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.— XIY. A 
Translation of a Bactrian FAli Inscription. By Frof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Farthian Coibs 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. v. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 liiU-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. lSa,6d, 

CoMTXMTs.- 1. Two JAtakas. The original Fftli Text, with an English Translation. By T. 
Fausbdll.— II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.— III. The Brhat Sanhit& ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yarftha-Mihiia 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— IV. The Fongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles £. Oover.— V. The Foetry of Mohamed Babadan, of Airagon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— TI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.— VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. F. Brown.— VIII. Oo 
the Treatment of tbe Nexus in tbe Neo-Axjan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at S&ichi. By the Rev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Frofessor J. Dowson.— Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Hi^or-Oeneral A. Cunningham.— XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
rAna. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XIII. The Brhat-Sanhitft ; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Var&ba-mihira. Translated firom Sanskrit into Ei^lish 
hv Dr. H. Kern.— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathis. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
vijasinha. Government Interpreter to the RatDapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By tbe Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton.- -XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
graving thereupon. By Charles Home, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.— XVIII. 
Tbe Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Home, 
M.R.A.S., late B.C.S.— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to Britiah 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.— XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabarist^. Illustrated by Coins. By £. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. Yl.y Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8f. 

CoMTBNTS.— The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Bprenger.— A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arsibia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.— On the Methods of Disposing of tbe Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Home, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhitft; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Tar&ha-mihira, Translated firom Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Th»ang*8 Account of the Principalities of Tokhfirist&n, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Tnle, C.B.— The Campaign of iElius Gallus in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of V&ar ibn Khnsrd's Safan&mah by tbe late Major A. R. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Yol. YI,f Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixzxiv., sewed. Illastrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. Ss. 

CoKTBNTS.-On Hiouen-Thsang's Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. —Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Tale, addressed to the Secretary.] 
—Hwen Thsang's Account of the Principalities of Tokh&rist&n, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The Bfhat-Safihit&; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yar&ha-mihira. Tran^ted 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between a.h. 614-634 
rA.D. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— The Legendof Dipafikara Buddha. Translated 
nrom the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and l., * Tree and Serpent "Worship ']. 
By S. Beal.— Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 213-274, on Hiouen-Thsang's Journey A*om Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson. D.C.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8«. 

Contents. — The Upasampad&'Kammav&ca^ being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. Tbe P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.— Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.— Motes on the Sinhalese Language. No. I. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Pali 
Text of the MahdpaHnibh&na Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childer^ 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Brihat-Sanhit& ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
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.>iiil^- of Yarftha-miMra. Translated from Sanskrit into English bv Dr. H. Kern.— Note on the 

* -^sjBiajO' ^c^l^y <>' Choombi. B7 Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Daijeeling.— The Name of the 

' > i^^ Twelfth Im&m on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauyaire and Stanley Lane Poole.— Three 

^4^ haw» Inscriptions of Par&krama B&bu the Great fh>m Pulastipnra, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.d.). By 

-i: j^* T. W. Rhys Davids.— Of the Khar&j or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to British 

''Z^xtiJ^ India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. £. Baillie.— Appendix : A Specimen of a 

CVS j^^ Syrifto Vernon of the Ealilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

'^^^^^ Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. "With sevcE plates and a map. 1875. 8« 

'JxlVt Contents. — Stgiri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon ; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 

*^* of the Mahftvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 

The Origines of the Mongols. By H. H. Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 

Ta 'Aut^ Poole.— Notice on the Dtn&rs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.— The 

**■"#• Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origines of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 

—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Bushell, B.Sc, M.D.— Oriental 

^ . jL. Proyerbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Suggestions for their CoUeo- 

-j?i u *^**"' Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 

•vinij^ Sahasa MaUa Inscription, date 1300 a.d., and the Buwanweeli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.d. 

'•"■"^f? ^Bxt^ Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids. -Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 

■^rm}s. and the Sam vat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.— Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 

- *:a.rfni Jahdnglr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.8. 

"1- fr?/i Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8«. 

-'^ ilrJiif ' Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 

^ f<L-XjB Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.— On tl^ 

aJtook Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.— The 

yi^iij Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 

*^ax^ Translation, and Notes. By J. F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 

.1. T^tai >iow of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 

'::tmiK. Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

-. \'^ic Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8«. 

^ f^^' C0NTRNT8.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.— The Pali Text of the Mah&- 

"^ *', . ■ parinibbina Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceyl(m 

-iTMiK CivU Service.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 

■ '^?" . Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole.— On the Form of Government 

T'L [XJT under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekan&yaka, Mudaliyar of the Depaft- 

:zmaaf ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

^'L '. Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8«. 

c-ii' Contents.— Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E, Thomas, F.R.S.— The Tenses of the 

. ii Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. — An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 

TM I Friederich (continued A:om Vol. VIII. m.s. p. 218). — On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 

iiv • —Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 

'Mr'.'C ^^^'^ ^'^^ ^^ Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.— Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 

VfU"- Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh&n. By A. H. Schindler. 

>v:i/- Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. IO5. 6(f. 

.Vty.^' Contents.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— The Northern Frontagers 

'■ " ; of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). By H. H. Howorth.— The Northern 

^- Y- Frontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Howorth. -On a Treatise 

'-^i ' on Weights and Measures by Eliy&, Archbishop of Nislbln. By M. H. Sauvaire.— On Imperial 

* '^'r> and other Titles. By Si*- T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Afllnities of the Dialects of the Chepang 

'^-^''f and Kusundah Tribes of Nip&I with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. B^ Captain C. J. F. 

'-^- Forbes F.R.G.S., M.A.S. Beiigal, etc.— Notes on Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 

J^^. Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 89. 

Contents.— On the Non- Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 

I* f^ en the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramad& D^a Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 

-'-'^' Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 

• Friederich (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. 120).— Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 

By Edward Thomas Rogers.— China vi& Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.— Notes and Recollections on 

Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and Garhw&l. By J. H. Batten, F.R.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 

Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part 11., pp. 146, sewed. 1.878. 6«. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny's Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
;8. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. The Maldive Islands ; with a Vocabulary taken from Fran9ois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission.— Burmese 
Transliteration! By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmeae 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
■ logy. II. El Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.- The Migrations and Early History of the Whit« 
Huns ; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. King^mill. 

Vol. X., Part III;, pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8*. 

CoNTiNTS.— On the Hill Canton of Sfil&r,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Rao#. 
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By Bobert B. Shaw.— Geologieal Notes on the Biver Indus. By Griffin W. Yyse, B.A., M.ILA.8.» 
etc.. Executive Engineer P.W.D. Panjab.— Ednoational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East bj 
the Names Sub-hi-K&zib, etc., etc. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.8., Hon. Memb. R.8.L.— On 
a Chinese Version of the S&nkhya E&rikfi, eic, found among the Buddhist Books comprisingr 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M Jl.— The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. 58, 

CovTENTS.—On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R.8. — Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
I/anguages of British India during the last Thirty Tears. By Robert N. Cust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.S.— Ancient Arabic Poetry : its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.— Note on Manrique's Mission and the Catholics in the time of Sh&h Jah&n. By H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.— On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. Xl.y Part II., pp. 256, sewed, with map and plate. 1879. Is. 6d, 

CoKTENTS.— On the Identification of Places on the Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian. By Major E. Mockler. — On the I^oper Names of the Mohammadans. By Sir x. 

E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Principles of Composition in Chinese, as deduced from the Written 
Characters. Bj the Rev. Dr. Legge. - On the Identificstion of the Portrait of Chosroes II. among 
the Paintings in the Caves at Ajanta. By James Fergusson, Vice-President.— A Specimen of 
the Zoongee (or Zumgee) Dialect of a Tribe of Nagas, bordering on the Valley of Assam, 
between tbe Dikho and Desoi R vers, embracing over Forty Villages. By the Rev. Mr. Clark 

Vol. XI. Part III. pp. 104, ciiiv. 16, sewed. 1879. St, 

Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 
Brandreth.— Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By £. T. Rogers.— A Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. By W. G. Aston.— Index. 

Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sewed, with Table. 1880. 5«. 

Contents.— On " The Most Comely Names," i.e. the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Qur*&n or by Muslim Writers. By J . W. Redhouse, M.R. A.S., Hun. Mem. 
R.S.L., etc.— Notes on a newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. By Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society.- Note on 
Hiouen-Thsang*s Dhanakacheka. By Robert Sewell, M.C.S., M.R.A.S, — Remarks by Mr. 
Fergusson on Mr. Sewell's Paper.— A Treatise on Weights and Measures. By Eliyd, Archbishop 
of Nisfbtu. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to Vol. IX.. pp. 291.818)— On the Age of the 
AJantfi Caves. By R&jendral&la Mitra Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., LL.D., and Hon. Member of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society.— Notes on Babu Rfijendral& Mitra's Paper on the Age of the Caves at 
AjantA. By James Fergusson, V.P., D.C.L., F.R S. 

Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sewed, with map and'plate. 1880. 89. 

Contents.— On Sanskrit Texts DiFcovered in Japan. By Professor F, Max MGUer.— Extracts 
from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Captain Durand. Followed by Notes 
by Major-General Sir H. C. RawliuBon, K.C.B., F.R.8., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.— Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brah- 
maputra and Nhigthi Rivers. By the late G. H. Damant, M.A., M.R.A.S., Political Officer. N&ga 
Hills.— On the Saka, Sam vat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F. P. R. A. 8. —The Megha-Sutra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.— Historical and Archaeological Notes on a Journey 
in South-Westem Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Houtum-Scbindler.— Identification of tbe '* False 
Dawn " of tbe Muslims with the " Zodiacal Light " of Europeans. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S:, 
Hon. Member R.S.L. 

Vol. XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 1880. 8«. 

Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part II. By E. L. 
Brandreth.— The Uzbeg Epos. By Arminius Vamb6ry.-0n the Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. By Prof. Kern.— Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
Gushing.— Notes on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter address^ to R. N. Cust, Esq., by Prof» 

F. W. Newman. ^ 

Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 162, with 3 plates. 1880. 8*. 

Contents.- The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By 8. W. Bushell, M.D.— 
Notes on some Inedited Coins from a Collection msde in Persia during the Years 1877-79. By 
Guy Le Strange, M.R.A.S.— Buddhist Nirv&na and the Noble Eightfold Path. By Oscar 
Fnmkfurter, Ph.D.— Index.— Annual Report, 1880. 

VoL XIII. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. Bs, 

Contents. -Indian Thelstic Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L.— Notes 
on the Kawi Language and Literature. By Dr. H. N. Van der Tuuk.— The Invention of the 
Indian Alphabet. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S. The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By 
the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D.— An Account of the Malay " Chiri,'* a Sanskrit Formula. By W. £ . 
Maxwell, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. Bs, 

Contents.- The Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Khitai or Khitans. By H. H. 
' Howorth, F.S.A,— On the Identification of Nagarahara, with reference to the Travels of Miouen- 
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Thsang. By W. Simpson, F.1l.G.S.^ninda Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, M .A., Madras 
Civil Servioe.— On the Proper Names of the Mohammedans. By Sir T. £. Ciolebrooke, Bart., M .P. 
' — Supplement to the Paper on Indian Theistic Reformers, published in the J'anuary Number 
of this Journal. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E. 

Vol. XIII. Part III. pp. 178, mth plate. 1881. 7». 6<f. 

CoNTSMTS.— The Avftr Lungnage. By C. Graham.— Caucasian Nationalities. By M. A. 
Morrison.—Translation of the Markandeya Purana. Books YII., YIII. By the Ber. B. 
H. Wortham.— Lettre h M. Stanley Lane Poole sur quelques monnaies orientides rares ou incites 
de la Collection deM. Ch. del'Ecluse. Par H. Sauvaire.— Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions. 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service.— The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. By th& 
Kev. J. Cain, Missionary.— On the Duty which Mohammedans in British India owe, on the 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country. By N. B. £. Baillie.— The 
L-Poem of the Arabs, by Shanfara. Re-arranged and translated by J. W. Bedhouse, M.B.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi. 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10«. 6rf. 

Contents.— On the Andaman Islands and the Andamanese. By M. Y. Portman, M.B.A.S. — 
Notes on Marco Polo's Itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. Houtum-Schindler.— Two Malay 
Myths : The Princess of the Foam, and the Raja of Bamboo. By W. £. Maxwell, M.K.A.S.— 
The Epoch of the Guptas. By E. Thomas, F.R .S.— Two Chinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
Buddha Gaya. By the Rev. S. Beal. With 2 Plates.— A Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Congress 
.of Orientalists at Berlin. By Rama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhampore. With a Transla- 
tion by Mr. Shyamaji Erishnavarma, of Balliol College.— Supplement to a paper, ** On the Duty 
which Mahommedans in British India owe, on the Principals of their own Law, to the Govern- 
ment of the Country." By N. B. E. Baillie, M.R.A.S.— Index. 

Vol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 5». 

Contents.— The Apology of Al Kindy : An Essay on its Age and Authorship. By Sir W 
Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D.— The Poet Pampa. By L. Bice.— On a Coin of Shams ud Dunya wa ud 
Bin Mahmiid Sh&h. By C. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S., Amritsar.— Note on PI. xxviii. fig. 1« of Mr. 
Fergusson's **Tree and Serpent Worship," 2nd Edition. By S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, 
London University.— On the present state of Mongolian Researches. By Prof. B. Julg, in a 
Letter to R. N. Cu&t, Esq., Hon. Sec. R.A.S.— A Sculptured Tope on an Old Stone at Dras, 
Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.R.G.S.— Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Fifth International Congress 
of Orientalists assembled at Berlin, September, 1881. By the Lady Pandit Rama>bai, of Silchar, 
Eachar, Assam. With a Translation by Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E.— The Intercourse of 
China with Eastern Turkestan and'the Adjacent Countries in the Second Century b.o. By T. W. 
Kingsmill.— Suggestions on the Formation of the Semitic Tenses. A Comparative and Critical 
Study. By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S.— On a Lolo MS. written on Satin. By M. Terrien de La 
Couperie. 

Vol. XIV. Part II. pp. 164, with three plates. 1882. Is, Sd. 

Contents.— On Tartar and Turk. By S. W. Korllb, Ph.D.— Notice of the Scholars who have 
Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the Languages of Africa. By R. N. Cost, 
Hon. Sec, R. A. S.— Grammatical Sketch of the Hausa Language. By the Rev. J. F. Schdn, 
F.R.G.S.,— Buddhist Saint Worship. By A. Lillie, M.R.A.S.— Gleanings from the Arabic. By 
H. W. Freeland, M.A., M.R.A.S.— Al Kahirah and its Gates.— By H. C. Kay, M.A., M.R.A.S.— 
Bow the Mahfibhfirata begins. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., M.R.A.S.— Arab Metrology. lY. 
£d-Dahaby. By M. H. Sauvaire. 

Vol. Xiy. Part III. pp. 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 8«. 

Contents.- The Yaishnava Religion, with special reference to the Sikshft-patrl of the 
Modem Sect called Svftmi-Narayana. By Monier Williams, CLE^ D.C.L —Further Notes on 
the Apology of Al-Kindy. By Sir W. Muir, K.C.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D.— The Buddhist Caves of 
Afghanistan By W. Simpson.— The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sanchi. By W. 
Simpson.— On the Genealogy of Modem Numerals. By Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. 
— ^The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Yan, deciphered and translated. By A. H. Sayce. 

Vol. XIV. Part IV. pp. 330, clu. 1882. 14a. 

Contents.— The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Yan, Deciphered and Translated. By A. H. Sayce. 
—Sanskrit Text of the Slkshft-Patrl of the Syftmi-N^rayana Sect. Edited and Translated by 
Prof. M. Williams, CLE., D.C.L. —The Successors of the Siljaks in Asia Minor. By S. L. Poolp. 
—The Oldest Book of the Chinese {The Fh-King) and iu Authors. By T. de la Couperie, 

VoL XV. Part I. pp. 134, with 2 plates. 1883. 6*. 

Contents.— On the Genealogy of Modem Numerals. Part II. Simplification of the Ancient 
Indian Numeration. By Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.L, CLE.— Parthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins* 
By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— On the Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
By W. M. Ramsay. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Egyal Aslatig Society gf 

Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5a, ; reduced to 
£6 68, 
The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Dayis, Morrtson, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 
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Aiiatio Society of BengaL — Joubkal ov thb Asiatic Bocibty of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretariei. 8to. 8 nambers per annmiiy 
4«. each number. 

Asiatic Society of BengaL — Pboceeddtgb of tb3e Asiaxic Bociett 

OF BsMOAL. Pabliihed Monthly. 1«. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jottbnal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bbngal. a Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Vols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commenoement 
in 1865 to 1878. A let quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £100. 

Asiatic Society. — Bombay Branch. — Jottrnal of the Bombay Bbakcs 

OP THE RoTAL Abiatic Socibtt. Nos. 1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 10«. 

Asiatic Society of Bombay. — The Journal of the Bombay Beakcs 

OF THE Royal Asiatic Socibtt. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 

7«. 6^. to 109. 6^. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and iviii., with plates. 10«. 6rf. 

No. 37, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. lOa. 6i. 

No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and yi., with plate. 7«. 6rf. 

No. 39, Vol. XV., 1881, pp. 150, with plate. 6«. 

Asiatic Society. — Ceylon Branch. — Joubjtal of the Ceylon Branch 

OF THE Royal Asiatic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. 8vo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7«. 64. 

CoNTKif T8 :— On Buddhism. No. 1. By the Rev. D. J. QogerIy.-> General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Esq. — On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Roman and Singalese Alphabets. By the Rev. J. G. Macvicar.— On the State 
of Crime in Ceylon. —By the Hon. J. Stark.— Acooont of some Ancient Coins. By S. C. Chitty, 
Esq.— Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylmi. By John Capper, Esq. — 
On Buddhism. No 2. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

184s6. 8to- pp. 176, sewed. Price 7«. 6(f. 

Contents :— On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Oog'^rly.- The Sixth Chapter of the Timva- 
thavur Purana, translated with Notes. By 8. Casie Chitty, Esq.— The Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Subba. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon. By the Hon Mr. J. Stark.— The Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Rev. S. Hardy.— The Education Establishment of tne Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Kev. J. D. Palm.— An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm. — 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro- Agriculture. By J. Capper, Esq.— Singalo Wada, trans- 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 
By Dr. R. Gygax. 

1847-48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7<. 6(f. 

Contents :— On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By Dr. R. Gygax.— An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.— On the History of Jaffha, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch Conquext. By S. C. Chitty.— The Rise and Fall of the Calany Ganga, from 1843 
to 1846. By J. Capper.— The Discotirse respecting Ratapala. Translated by the Rev. D. i. 
Gogerly.— On the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putlam Districts. By A. O. Brodie. — 
A Roval Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly.— On some of the Coins Ancient and Modem, of Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark. — 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A. O. Brodie.— The Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.— On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1853-55. 8 parts. 8vo. pp. 6Q and 101, sewed. Price £1. 

Contents of Part I. :— Buddhism : Chariya Rtaka. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. To be continued.— Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province. By A. O. Brodie, 
Esq.— Rock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Korles. By A. O. 
Brodie, Esq.— Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard, Esq. (To 
be continued.) 

Contents of Part II. Price 7«. M. 

Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard.— Notes on some of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known anu>Dg tne Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark. — 
Bock Inscriptions. By A. O. Brodie, Esq.— On the Yeddbas of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
OiUings.— Rock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.- Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. (To be continued). 
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Obntentg of Part III. 8to. pp. 1^. Pride t». 6d, 

Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By 8. C. Chitty, £sb. 
(Conoluded) .^Description of New or little known Species of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 
E. F. Kelaart.— The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. D.J. Gogerly. (To be 
eon tinned). ^Ceylon Ornithology. By E. F. Kelaart.— Some Account of the Bodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Languagfe. By S. G. CSiitty, Esq.^Bock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq. 

1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 78, ed, 

OoNTEirrs :— On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratn» 
Modliar.— The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. Pootoor 
WeU. — On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Baroroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon).— On the Origin of the Sinhalese [janguage. By J. D*Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary. — A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gigantea, etc. By 
W. C. Ondaatjie, Eoq., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.— On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barcroit 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.— Native Medicinal Oils. 

1867-70; Part I. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 10». 

Contents :— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James De Alwls. — ^A Lecture on 
Bnddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By H. Nevil.— Description of a "Sew Genus and Five New Species of Marine Uni- 
viEilves from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill. — A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivity in Kandy for the space of Twenty Years, dincovered among the 
Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial Secretary's Office, Colombo. By J. R. Blake. 

1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. aad 45. Price 7*. 6rf. 

Contents : — Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
F&r^ika Book.— By the Rev. S. Coles.— P&rdjika Book— No. 1.— P&fijika Book— No. 2. 

1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price Is. 6d. 

Contents :— Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor. Governor Gerris de Heer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By R. A. van Cuylenberg, Government Recoil Keeper. — The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.— Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. de Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar, Chief 'translator of Government.— Ceylon Reptiles : being a preliminaiy Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceylou, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.— On an Inscription at Dondra. No. 2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7*. 6d. 

CoNTBin's:— On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke Hartshome. —Notes on Prinochilus 
Yincens. By W. V. Legge.— The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici. — 
On Miracles. By J. De Alwis.— On the Occurrence of Soolopax Rusticola and Gallinago Scolo- 
paoina in Ceylon. By W. Y. Legg^. — Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
Saunas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 

1874. Part I. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7». 6d. 

Contents :— Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon, Batrachians. By W. Ferguson. 
— Notes on the Identity of Piyadasi and Asoka. By Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government— On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society's Museum. By W. 
Yinoent Legge.— Brand Marks on Cattle. By J. De Alwis.- Notes on the Occurrenoe of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon ; and other interesting or rare birds. By S.. Bligh, Esq., Kotmal^.— 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By R. van Cuylenberg, Esq.-- 
The Stature of Gotama Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 

1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price 5«. 

Contents.— Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.— On the Preparation and Mounting of 
Insects for the Binocular Microscope.— Notes on Neophron Puenopterus (Savigny) from 
Nnwara Eliya.— On the Climate of Dimbula.— Note on the supposed cause of the existence of 
Patanas or Grass Lands of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 

1880. Pari; I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5». 

Contents. — Text and Translation of the Inscription of Mahinde III. at Mihintale. — Glossary .-> 
A Paper on the Yedie and Buddhistic Polities.— Customs and Ceremonies connected with the 
Paddi Cultivation.— Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. 

1880. Part II. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5». 

Contents.— Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. — Translation of two 
Jatakas.— On the supposed Origin of Tamana, Nuwara, Tambapanni and Taprobane.— The Rooks 
and Minerals of Ceylon. 

1881. Vol. VII. Pari; I. (No. 23.) 8vo. pp. 56. Price 5». 

Contents.— Hindu Astronomy: as compared with the European Science. By S. Mervin. — 
Sculptures at Horana. By J. G. Smither.— Gold. By A. C. Dixon.— Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs. ByL. De Zoysa.— Ceylon Bee Culture. By S. JayatUaka.— A Short Account of the 
Principal Religions Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By C. J. R. Le 
Mesurier.— Yalentyn*B Account of Adam's Peak. By A. Spense Moss. 
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1881. Vol. VII. Part 11. (No. 24.) Svo. pp. 162. Price 5». 
CoNTKKTs.— The Ancient Emporiom of Kalab, etc., with Notes on Fa-Hian's Aocount of 
Ceylon. By H. NevilL— The SinhaleBe Observance of the Kaliwa. By L. Nell.—Note on the 
Ongin of the Vedd^, with Specimens of their Songs and Charms. By L. de Zoysa.— A Htkniyam 
Image. By L. Nell.~-Note on the Mir& Kanriri Festival of the Muhammadans. By A. T. 
Sham-ud-oitU— Tericulture in Ceylon. By J. L. Vanderstraaten.— Sinhalese Omens. By S. 
Jayatilaka. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch). — Joubjtal of the North 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Old Series—No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1859, 
pp. 257 to 368. 7a, 6d. each. VoL II. No. I. September, I860, pp. 128. 7s,6d. 

New Series — No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7«. 6d. No. II. December, 
1865, pp. 187, with maps. 7a. dd. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. Sa, 
No. IV. December, 1867, pp. 266. lOf. 6d, No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
zv. and 200. 7«. 6d. No. VII. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. lOa, 
No. VIII. pp. zu. and 187. 10«. 6d. No. IX. pp. zzxiii. and 219. 10«. 6^. 
No. X. pp. zii. and 324 and 279. £1 U, No. XI. (1877) pp. zvi. and 184. 
10«. 6d, No. XII. (1878) pp. 837, with many maps. £1 la. No. XIII. 
(1879) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, 10«. 6rf. No. XIV. (1879) pp.iri.-64, with 
plates, 4«. No. XV. (1880) pp. xliii. and 316, with plates, IS*. No. XVI. 
(1881) pp. 248. Us. ed. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Tbaksactions of the Asiatic Society 

OP Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8to. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1876. Vol III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1876, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part I. From 25th October. 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February, 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7a. 6d, each Part. — Vol. VI I. Part I. (Milne's Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5».--Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 5».— Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7*. 6rf. Vol. VII. Part IV. November, 1879. 10». 6rf. Vol. VIII. 
Part I. February, 1880. 7« 6d. Vol. VIII. Part II. May, 1880. 7a. 6d. 
Vol. VIII. Part. III. Ocfober, 1880. 10*. 6rf. Vol. VIII. Part IV. 
December, 1880. 5a. Vol. IX. Part I. February, 1881. 7a. 6rf. 

Asiatic Society. — Straits Branch.— Jousnal of the Stbaits Bbanch 

OP THE KoYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. No. 1. 8vo. pp. 130, scwed, 3 folded 

Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9a. 

CoNTKKTS.— Inaugural Address of the President. By the Yen. Archdeacon Hose, M.A..— 
Distribution of Minerals in Sara-wak. By A. Hart Everett. — Breeding Pearls. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.— Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. de Mikluho- 
Maclay. — Malay Spelling in English. Keportof Government Committee (reprinted). — Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. By A. M. Skinner.— Chinese Secret Societies. Part I. By 
W. A. Pickering.— Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.— The Snake.eating 
Hamadryad. By N.B. Dennys, Ph.D.— Gutta Percha. By H.I Murton.— Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9a. 

CoRTKNTs :— The Song of the Dyak Head-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.— Malay Proverbs. Part II. 
By £. W. Maxwell.— A Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettenham.— Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.— The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. S. Raffles.— Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts. By W. E. Maxwell.^ The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By D. D. 
Daly.— Suggestions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. By the Hon. C. J. Irving.— Ethnological 
Excursions m the Malay Peninsula. By N« von Mikluho.MacUty. — Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. Price 9*. 

Contents :— Chinese Secret Societies, by "W. A. Pickering.— Malay Proverbs, Part III., by "W. 
E. Maxwell.— Notes on Gutta Percha, by F. W. Burbidppe, W. H. Treacher, H. J. Murton.— The 
Maritime Cod^ of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir S. Raffles.— A Trip to Gunong 
Blumut, by D. F. A. Hervey.— Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. D. Daly.^Geography 
of inching, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.— Account of a Naturalist's Visit to Selan- 
gOT, by A. J. Hornady.— Miscellaneous Notices : Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Pabang, Mr. Deane's Survey Report, A Tiger's Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Sir F. Raffles' Meteorological Returns. 
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No. 4. 8vo. pp. XXV. and 65, sewed. Price 9». 

Contents.— List of Members.— Proceedings, General Meeting.— Annual Meeting. -^Council's 
Annual Report for 1879. — Treasurer's Report for 1879.— President's Address.— Reception of 
Professor Nordenskjold.- The Marine Code. By Sir 8. Raffles.— About Kinta. By H. W. a 
Leech.— About Shin and Bernam. By H. W. Leech.— The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. By 
W. E. Maxwell. — The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch.— On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H. Everett. —On the name *• Sumatra."- A Correction. 

No. 5. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. Price 9*. 

Contents.- Selesilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By H. Low. — Notes to 
Ditto.— History of the Sultins of Bruni.— List of the Mahomedan Sovereigrns of Bruni.— Historic 
Tablet. — Acheh. By G. P. Talson.— From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bernam Rivers. 
By F. A. Swettenham.— A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.— Compa- 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, eto. — 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. H. Everett. 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. Price 9». 

CoNTBHTB.— Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. 
By F. A. Swettenham.— The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G. F. Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Bennys.— Report on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A. H. Everett. — Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.— Notes on the. 
Beport.— Notes on the Collection of Bones. By G. Bush.— A Sea-Dyak Tradition of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Perham.— The Comparative Vocabulary. 

American Oriental Society. — Jottrnal of the American Oriental 

Society. Vols. I. to X. and Vol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete set. Very rare. £14. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 Is. each. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1863- 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read sepore the, 1865- 

1866. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21*. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the). Published Quarterly. 8vo. sewed. 

Biblical ArchaDology, Society of. — Transactions of the. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Part. I., 12«. 6d. Vol. I., Part II., 12«. 6e/. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II. and III., 
2 parts, 10s. 6rf. each. Vol. IV., 2 parts, 12*. 6rf. each. Vol. V., Part. I., 15*. ; 
Part. II., 12*. 6rf. Vol. VI., 2 parts, 12*. 6rf. each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 245. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 485. (Special List of Contents and prices to be had on application.) 

Browning Society's Papers (The).— 1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 

wrapper. 10*. 

Calcutta Beview (The). — ^Published Quarterly. Price 8«. 6(?. per 

number. 

Calcutta Beview. — A Complete Set prom the CoMMENCEMEin: nf 

1844 to 1882. Vols 1. to 75, or Numbers 1 to 140. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-82. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Beview, 
2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. J£66. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta Keview (Selections from the). — Crown 8vo. sewed. Nos. 1. 

to 25. 6«. each. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the). — ^Vol. I. From 

1872 to 1880. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. 15*. 

CoMTBNTS — Preface.— The Work of a Philological Society. J. P. Postgate.— Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society from 1872 to 1879.— Transactions for 1879-1880.— BeviewB 
—Appendix. 

Cambridge Philological Society(Proceeding8of the). — Partsl.andll. 

1882. If. M, ; Parts III. 1«. 
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(Shina Review; or, Kotes and Queries on the Far East. Published 

bi-monthly. 4to. Sabacription £1 lOff. per volume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. — Shanghai. Subscription 

per volume (of 6 parts) 15«. 

A complete set from the beginning. Yols. 1 to 10. 8to. Foochow and 

Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Edkins, Giles, Bretschneider, Scarborough, etc. The earlier Tolumes are out of print. 

CSirysanthemnm (The).— A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 
East. Vol. I. and II., complete. Bound £1 1«. Subscription £1 per volnme. 

Oeographical Society of Bombay.— JotmKAL and Teansactioks. A 

complete set. 19 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 

Bombay, 1844-70. £\0 10«. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialects, 
as well as the most valuable contributions on tbe Natural Sciences of India. Since 1871 the 
above is amalgamated with the ''Journal of the Bombay Branch of the BLoyal Aslatio Society.**' 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbera 
per annum. Subscription ;l?2. A complete set. Vols. 1 to 11. j^28 10<. (The 
earlier volumes are out of print.) 

ladian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Jonmal of the. — Edited by 

J. R. LooANt of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 184!7-55. New Series. Vols. 
I. to IV. Part 1, (all published), 1856>59. A complete set in 13 vols. 8vo. 
with many plates. ;^30. 

Vol I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts ; Vol. II. of 4 parts ; Vol. III. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number waa 
published. 
A few copies remain of several volumes that may be had separately. 

Japan, Transactions of the Seismological Society of, Vol. I. Farts i. 
and ii. April-June, 1880. 10«. 6(f. Vol. II. July-December, 1880. 6«. 
Vol. III. January-December, 1881. 10*. 6<f. Vol. IV. January- June. 1882. 9«. 

Literature, Eoyal Society of. — See under "Koyal." 

Kadras Jonmal of Literature and Science. — Published by the 

Committe of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and edited by Morbis, Colb, and Bbown. A complete set of the Three Series 
(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXIL Second Series j 
Vol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
uniformly bound in 28 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
1834-66. £42. 
Equally scarce and important. On all South-Indian topics, especially those relating^ to 

Katural History and Science, Public Works and Industry, this Periodical is an unrivalled 

authority. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Tolnme of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 

and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10«. M. 

CoMTSMTs.^I. On the Classifloation of Languages. By Br. O. Opperti— U. On the Oa^ga 
Kings. By Lewis Rice. 

Madras Jonmal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 

Edited by Gus'i?av Oppbkt, Ph.D., Professor pf Sanskrit, Presidency College^ 
Madras ; Teliigu Translator to Government, eto. 8vo. sewed, pp. 318. 10«. Qd. 

Orientalia Antiqna. — See page 28. 

Pandit (The). — A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Lit^ratdre. Old Series. lO vols. 1866-1876. New Series, 3 vols. 
1876-1879. £i 4«. per volume. 
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Peking Gazette. — Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873^ 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8yo. cloth. 10«. 6d. each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 
Philological Society's Extra Yolumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13«. 6^. 
Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 16*. 
*,• The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 

Separate Volumes. 

For 1854 : containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr, J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Eemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 1». 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 

A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Maiden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1». 

•^„* Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1*. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kenned y, P rof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Tates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. {The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 Is. each volume. 

For 1858 : including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by P. J. Fumivall; and papers by Em. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12ff. 

For 1859 : with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Fumivall, Prof. T. H. K«y, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cL lis. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes ; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Colendge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fnr, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwooa, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Maiden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning's (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman's (Francis W.) Text of 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation ; 3. Bames's (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ; 4. Gwreans An Bys — ^The 
Creation : a Comish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 129. 

*#♦ Separately : Manning's Inquiry, 3*. — ^Newman's Ignvine Inscription, 3*. — 
Stokes's Gwreans An Bys, 8«. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley's (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language ; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Maiden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Yigfiisson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 

B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor's (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson ; 2. Edmondston's (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H, 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfofison, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12<. 
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♦,♦ The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of prints 

Besides contributions in the shape of vakuable and interesting papers, the volume for 

1867 also includes: 1. Peacock's (Bob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 

and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Palseotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 

Diphthong " Oy." The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis's (A. J.) Only EngliBh 

Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1268; to which are addea " The Cuckoo's Song 

and " The Prisoner's Prayer," Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary ; and 2. 

Stokes's (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray's (Jas. A. H.) 

Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 

1873-4— Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6 : containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 

Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 

2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Dimmutrves ; 3. Changes made by four 

young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies ; 4. The 

Manx Language, hj H. Jenner ; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, hj F. T. 

El worthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor ; 7. Words, Logic, and 

Grammar, by H. Sweet ; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. B. 

MorfiU ; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language m Mount's Bay, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestenhire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lncien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), index, etc. Part I., 68. ; Part II., 6«. ; Part III., 29. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President's (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth. Seventh, and 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by 
Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2. On Sere wad There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 
8. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 
4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor ; 5. The Malagasy Language, hj 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part I., 8*. ; 
Part II., 7». Part III. 8«. 

For 1880-81: containing the President's (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.D. ; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., by H.I.H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; 

3. The Middle Voice in Virgil's -Slneid, Book VI., by Benjamin Dawson, B.A. ^ 

4. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by C. B. Cayley ; 6. The Polabes, 
by W. R. MorfiU, M.A. ; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy 
Maples, M.A. ; 7. On the Distribution of English Place Names, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A. ; 8. Dare, "To Give"; and -^--Bere "To Put," by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A. ; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Edinboro' and 
London, by T. B. Sprague, M.A. ; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound-Notation, by H. Sweet, M.A.; 
12. On Gender, by E. L. Brandreth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Plaoe-Names in the 
Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A. ; 16. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of Z to i) in Latin, by J. P. Postgate, M.A. ; 
Supplement ; Proceedings ; Appendixes, etc. ; 16. Notes on the n of Air, etc., 
in the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 
17. Notes on Translations of the New Testament. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 18. 
The Simple Sounds of all the Living Slavonic Languages compared with those 
of the Principal Neo-Latin and Germane- Scandinavian Tongues By H.I.H. 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ; 19. On the Romonsch or Rhaetian Languages in the 
Grisons and Tirol. By R. Martineau, M.A. — A Rough List of English Words 
£[>und in Anglo-French, especially during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries ; with numerous References. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. ; 
The Oxford MS. of the only English Proclamation of Henry III., 18 October, 
1258. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, MA. ; and Errata Ie A. J. Ellis's copy of 
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tbe only English Proclaination of Henry III., in Pbil. Trftns. 1869. Part I. ; 
Postscript to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte's Paper on Neater Neo-Latin Substantives ; 
Index ; £rrata in Mr. Sweet's Paper on Sound iCotation ; List of Members. 
Parti. 12*. Part II. 8*. Part III. 7«. 
For 1882-3-4 : 1 . Eleventh Annual Address of the President to the Philological 
Society, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 19th May, 1882. By 
A. J. Ellis, B.A,, etc. ; Obituary of Dr. J. Muir and Mr. H. Nicol. By the 
President ; On the "Work of the Philological Society. By the President ; Re- 
ports; Conclusion. By the President. 2. Some Latin Etymologies. By 
Prof. Postgate, M.A. Part I. 10«. 

2?ie Society* 8 Extra Volumes. 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. e» 
1440. —2. Ilampole's (Richard Rolle] Pricke of Conscience, a.d. e, 1340.— 
3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. ^1. 

Or separately : Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3«. ; Hampole's 
(RoUe) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12«. ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6«. 

Dan Michers' Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12*. 

Levins's (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Yocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by U. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16«. 

Skeat's (Rev. "W. "W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, with ah Introduction, an Outline of 
Mceso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 99. 

BUis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, witii especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £2, 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of the. Edited by S. H. Chip-- 

I.0MX.AR. Published quarterly. 3«. each number. 

Boyal Society of Literatnre of the TJnited Kingdom (TransactionB 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 11 Vols, or 33 Parts. 8vo., Plates; 1843-82. A complete set, as far 
as published, £10 10«. Very scarce. The first series of this important 
series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the day has long 
been out of print and .is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. I.-IV., 
each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had in 
the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4«. Qd. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13«. M, 

Separate Publications, 

I. Fasti Monastioi Aevi Saxon tci : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
9B Gray BiiKjH. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

II. Li Chantabi di Lancbllotto ; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent, 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Boyal Society of Literatnre, by 
Walter de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7«. 
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III. Inquisitio Comttatus Cantab&ioiensis, nunc primnm, d ManoBcripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi assenrato, typis mandate : snbjicitnr Inquisitio 
Bliensis : cura N. £. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With, map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 28. 

IT. A CoMMONPLACB-BooK OF JoHN MiLTON. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the ori^nal MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2«. 

Y. Ghkonioon ADiB DE UsK, A..D. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10«. 6<i. 

gyro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read before the Syro- 

Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3«. 6d, 

Triibner's American, European and Oriental Literary Becord. — 

A Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies ; with occasional 
Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly 
Numbers. Subscription 5«. per annum, or 6d. per number. A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 1879. £12 12s. 



Archaeology, Ethnography, Geography, History, Law, 
Literature, Numismatics, and Travels. 

Abel. — Salvic and Latin. Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexico- 
graphy. Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Cakl Abbl, Ph.D. 
Post 8vo. pp. viii.-124, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

AbeL — Linguistic Essays. See Triibner's Oriental Series, p. 5. 

Badley. — ^Indian Missionakt Recoed and Memoeial Volume. By 
the Rev. B. H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. [In Preparation]. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Steays feom the Fae East. See p. 50. 

Balfour. — The Divine Classic of I^an-Hua. See page 50. 

Beke. — The late De. Chaeles Beee's Discoysetes of Sinai in Aeabia 

and in Midian. With Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Conchological Bo- 
ports, Plans, Map, and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Roy. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 606, cloth. 1878. 38«. Morocco, £2 10s. 

Bellew. — ^Teom the Indus to the Tigeis: a Narrative of a Journey 

through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Yocahulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bbllbw, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of *^ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,** and "A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language." 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 496. 1874. 14$. 

Bellew. — ^Kashmie and Kashgae. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, G.S.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. zxxii. and 420. 1875. ISs. 

Bellew — The Races of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Bellew, C.S.I., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8yo. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7«. 6^. 
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Beveridge. — The Distbict of Baeasgaitj ; its History and Statistics. 
By H. BxYERiBOE, B.C.S. 8to. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876. 21«. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, (Sermany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Friedbricz. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2«. 6rf. Fart IL, 1877, pp. 100, 3». td. Part 
III., 1878, 3*. 6rf. Part IV., 1879, 3«. 6d. Part V., 1880. 3«. 

Biddnlph. — Teibes op the Hindoo Koosh. By Major J. Biddulph, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit. 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 15«. 

Bleek. — Beenabd the Fox in South Afbica ; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Tales. See page 42. 

Blocbmann. — School Geography of Iitdia akd Bbttish Btjbmah. By 

H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. wrapper, pp. yi. and 100. 2«. 64. 

Bombay Code, The. — Consisting of the Unrepealed Bombay Regula- 
tions, Acts of the Supreme CouncU, relating solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. "With Chronologicsd Table. E-oyal 8vo. pp. 
rxiv.— 774, cloth. 1880. £1 1*. 

Bretsehneider. — Notes on Chinese Medieval Tratellers to the 

West. By E. Bretschneiber, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 6«. 

Bretsehneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 

Chinese op the Arabs anb Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneiber, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1«. 

Bretsehneider. — Notices of the Medleval Geography and History 
OP Central anb Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneiber, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12«. 6^. 

Bretsehneider. — Arch^ological and Historical Researches on 
Peking anb its Environs. By E. Bretschneiber, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8yo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 5«. 

Bretsehneider. — Botanicon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from 

Native and Western Sources. By E. Bretschneiber, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 
228, wrapper. 1882. 10«. %d. 

Budge. — Assyrian Texts. See p. 47. 

Budge. — History of Esarhaddon. See Triibner's Oriental Series, p. 4. 

Biihler. — Eleven Land-Grants of the Chatjltjkyas of ANHiLvln. 

A Contribution to the History of Gujarflt. By G. Buhler. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. 3«. 6e/. 

Burgess. — ARCHLajoLooicAL Stjrtey of Western India. By James 

Burgess, LL.D., etc., etc. Vol. 1. Beport of the First Season's Operations 
in the Belg^m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May, 1874. With 56 photo- 
graphs and lith. plates. Royal 4to. pp. yiii. and 45. 1875. £2 2«.^ 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season's Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathislwad and Kacbh. 1874-5. With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. 
Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. 1876. £3 3«. 

Yol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. Tiii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2f. 

Vols. 4. and 5. Reports on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions ; 
and the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in Western 
India : containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, etc. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translations 
of Inscriptions, etc. Royal 4to. X.-140 and viii.-90, half morocco, gilt top, 
with 165 Plates and Woodcuts. 1883. £6 6«. 
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Burgess. — ^Thb Eogi Temples of Elvsa. ob Yesttl. A Handbook for 
Yisiton. By J. Buboxsb. 8to. 3s. 6c{., or with Twelve Photographs, 9«. 6d, 

Burgess. — The Bock Temples of Elephaitta Described and lUustrated 
with Plans and Drawing^s. By J. Bu&obbs. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6«. ; or with Thirteen Photographs, price JBl. 

Bnmell. — Elements of South Indian PALJBOGRAPBrr. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. pp. xiv. and 148. 1878. 
£2 12«. 6d, 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah EAMMOHxnr 

BoT. By Mart Cakpentbr, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8yo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

Cesnola. — The Histobt, Tbeasubes, and Antiquities of Salamis, 
IN THE Island of Cyprus. By A. P. Di Cbsnola, F.S.A^ With an. 
Introduction by S. Birch, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. With upwards of 
Seven Hundred Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus. Koyal 8yo. pp. 
xlviii.-326, cloth, 1882. £1 11». 6d, 

Chamberlain. — Japanese Poetby. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series/' 
page 4. 

Chattopadhyaya. — ^The Yateas; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 

Post 8vo. pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 28, 

Clarke. — The English Stations in the HillEegions of India : their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their Produce and Trade. By 
Hydb Clabke, y.P.S.S. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. U, 

Colehrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henbt Thomas 

CoLEBROOKB. In 3 vols. Demy 8to. cloth. 1873. Vol. I. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E. Colbbrooke, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xii. 
and 492. 14«. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 
by E. B. CowELL, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 
pp. xvi.-644, and x,-520. 28«. 

Crawford. — Eecollections of Tbavels in New Zealand and Austealia. 
By J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., Eesident Ma^strate, Wellington, etc. , etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 468. 1880. 18«, 

Cnnningham. — Coeptts Inscetptionum Indicabuhc. Vol. I. Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Preoared by Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., etc. 4to, 
cloth, pp. xiy. 142 ana yi., with 31 plates. 1879. d2«. 

Cnnningham. — The Stijpa of Bhashut. A Buddhist Monument, 

ornamented with nnmerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century e.g. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Director.General Archaeological Surrey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1S79. £S 8«. 

Cnnningham. — The Ancient Geooeapht of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunninohah, Major-General, Boyal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xz. 590, cloth. 1870. 28«. 

Cnjoningham. — Aech^ological Suiiyey of India. Eeports, made 

during the years 1862-1882. By A. Cunningham, C.S.I., Major-General, 
etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 14. Sto. cloth. \Qs. and 12«. each. 

Gnst. — PiCTUEES OF Indian Life. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By H. !N. Cubt, late of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Boyal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. 7«. 6d. 

Cnat. — East Indian Languages. See ''Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 3. 
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•Cnst.— Linguistic Am> Obiejxtal Essays. See *' Triibner's Oriental 
Series," page 4. 

Dalton. — Desceiptive Ethnology of Bengax. By Edwabb Tuitb 

Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithogr^ 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3S Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6». 

Da Gimlia. — I^otes on the Histoey and ANTiftuiiiES of Chaul and 

Basseix. By J. Gjbrson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5s, 

Db, Gunlia. — Conteibutions to the Study op Indo-Poetuguesb I^umis- 
HATics. By J. G. Da Cunha, M.R.C.S., etc. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper. 
Fasc. I. pp. 18, with 1 plate ; Fasc. II. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2s. 6rf. 

Davids. — Coins, etc., op Ceylon. See ^'Nuxnisiaata Orientala," Vol. 
I. Part VI. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By W. F. Mayers, F.R.G.S. H.M.'b 
Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.'s Consular Service; and 
C. King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
Svo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dowsoo. — DicTiONAEY of Hindu Mythology, etc. See '* Triibner's 
Oriental Series," page 3. 

.Duncan. — Geooeaphy op India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of 
all India, and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Ac- 
count of each of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncaat. 
Tenth Edition (Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Infor- 
mation). 18mo. limp cloth, pp. viii. and 182. 1880. Is, 6d, 

£gerton. — An Iixusteated Handbook op Indian Aems; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibited at the India 
Museum ; with an Introductory Sketch of the Military History of India. By 
the Hon. W. Eqerton, M.A., M.P. 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 162. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

JUliot. — Memoies on the Histoey, Folbxoee, and Disteibution op 
THE Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. E. India Co.*s B.C.S. 
Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, M.R.A.S., B.C.S., etc.; 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo., pp. zz., 370, and 3d6, cloth. With two Plates, and four 
coloured Maps. 1869. SQs. 

JSlliot. — The Histoey of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., E. India Co.' s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Svo. doth. 1867-1877. 
Vol.I.pp zxzii. and 542. £4 4«.— Vol. II. pp.z. and580. 18«.— Vol. III. pp.xii. 
and 627. 24«.— Vol. IV. pp. x. and 563. 21».— Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 21». 
—Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 574. 21s.— Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 674. 21*.— 
Vol. VIII. pp. zxzii., 444, and Izviii. 24j. 

-Parley. — ^Egypt, Cypeus, and Asiatic Tuekey. By J. L. Faeley, 

Author of **The Reaourcee of Turkey," etc. Demy 8vo. d., pp. zvi.-270. 1878. 
lOs.ed. 

.JFeatherman. — The Sociaxi Histoey op the Eaces op Mankind. Vol. 
V. The Aramaeans. By A. Fbatherman. To be completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvii. and 664. 1881. £1 Is. 

JE'enton. — Eabiy Hebbew Lipe: a Study in Sociology. By Johw 
Fenton. Svo. cloth, pp. xkIt. and 102. 1880* 5s, 
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Fergusson and Burgess. — The Caye Temples op India. By James 

FBBOussoNy D.O.L., F.E.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Imp. 8yo. half 
boundy pp. XX. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 28. 

Fergusson. — Teee and Seepent "Woeship ; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. Second 
Edition, revised, corrected and in great part re-written. By J. Fbroussoit, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.AS., etc. 4to. half bound pp. xvi. and 276, with 101 
plates. 1873. f £6 5». 

Fornander. — An Account of the Polynesian Race : Its Origin and 

Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By A. FobnandeH, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. *j Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7ff. 6rf. Vol. II., 
pp. viii. and 400, cloth.y 1 880. 10*. Bd, 

Forsyth. — Eepoet of a Mission to Tabkund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £5 bs. 

Oardner. — Paethian Coinage. See " Numismata Orientalia. Vol. I- 
Part V. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionaet of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 288. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the abote Classical Dictionaet of India. 

By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7«. 6d. 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Chaeles 
Grant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4«. 

Geiger. — Conteibutions to the Histoey of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the German by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 156. 
1880. 68, 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Peesent Administeation 

OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Thbodor Goldstuckbr, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 1«. 6d. 

Gover. — The Eolk-Songs of Southeen India. By Chaeles E. Govee. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. lOs. 6d. 

Griffin. — The Rajas of the Ptjnjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lefel H . Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of '* The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Boyal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 1873. 2ls, 

Griffis. — The Mikadoes Empiee. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.o. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. 1877. £1. 

Growse.— Mathuea : A District Memoir. By E. S. Geowse, B.C.S., 
M.A., Oxon, CLE., Fellow of the Calcutta Unrversity. Second Edition. 
lUostrated, Eevised, and Enlarged. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and 520. 1880. 42«. 
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Halm. — TsunillGoam. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Head. — Coinage of Ltdia and Peesia. See ** Numismata Orientalia.'* 
Vol. I, Part III. 

Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Litebatttee, anb Eeltgion 

OF Nepal and Tibet; together with farther Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology I and Commerce of those Countries. By H. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nep&l. Royal 8yo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. 14«. 

Hodgson. — Essays on Indian Subjects. See "Triibner's Oriental 

Series," p. 4. 

Hunter. — The Impeeial Gazetteer op India. By W. W. Hunteb, 

C.I.E., LL.D., Director- General of Statistics to the GoYemment of India. 

Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 

half morocco. 1881. £3 3«. 
*' A great work has been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. This is nothing less than a complete 
statistical survey of the entire British Empire in Hindostan. . . . We have said enough to show 
that the * Imperial Gazetteer ' is no mere dry collection of statistics ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician aifd economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instnict him." — Times. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Bengal. ByW. W. Hunteb, B.A., 

LL.D. Director- General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

VOL. VOL. 

X. D&rjfling, Jalp&igurf and Kuch Behar 
XI. Patn& and 8&ran. [State. 

XII. Gay& and Sh&h&b&d. 

XIII. Tirhut and Champ&ran. 

XIV. Bh&galpur and Sant&l Psurganfis. 
XV. Monghyr and Pumiah. 

XVI. Haz&rib&gh and Lohfirdagfi. 
XVII. Singbhtim, Chutifi, N&gpur Tributary 

States and M&nbhtim. 
XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 
XIX. Furf , and Orissa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 

Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Assam. By W. "W. Hunteb, 

B.A., LL.D., C.I.E., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps. 

1879. 10». 

Hunter. — Famine Aspects op Bengal Districts. A System of Famine 

Warnings. By W. W. Hunteb, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 
Is. 6d. 

Hunter. — The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. Hunteb, B.A., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, etc., Author of "The 
Annals of Rural Bengal," etc. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1876. 
10«. 6d, 

Hunter. — An Account op the Bbitish Settlement op Aden 

in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunteb, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.- 232. 
1877. 7*. 6d. 

Hunter. — A bbiep histobt op the Indian People. By W, W. 
Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 222 with map, cloth. 1882. 3«. 6rf. 

Hunter. — Indian Empire. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Japan. — Map op ITippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and 

the Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Brunton, M.IC.E., F.R.G.S. 

1880. In 4 sheets, 2ls,; roller, varnished, £1 11 9. 6c?.; Folded, in case, 
£1 ba. 6d, 



I. 24 Pargan&s and Simdarbans. 
II. Nadiyfi and Jessor. 
III. Midnapur, Hdglf and Hoorah. 
lY. Bardwfin, BirbhtLm and Bfinkurft. 
Y. Dacca, £&karganj, Farfdpur and Mai- 

maneiinh. 
VI. ChitUgong Uill Tracts, Chittagong, 
No&kh&lf , Tipperah, and Hill Tipperah 
State. 
VII. Meldah, Bangrpnr and Din&jpnr. 
YIII. Bfijsh&hf and Bogr&. 
IX. Murshid&bfid and P&bn&. 
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Juvenalis SatirsB.— With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
and Notes. By J. D. Lewis, M.A. Second, Revised, and considerably 
Enlarged Edition. 2 Vols, post 8vo. pp. zii.-230, and 400, doth. 1882. \2s. 

Leitner. — Sindt-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvu. By G. W. Lbitnbb. Part I. The Karly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassidea. 8vo. sewed. Lahore, Se, 

Leland.— FusANo ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 

Priests in the Fifth Century. By Cbablvs G. Lbland. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
zix. and 212. 1876. 7s. Qd, 

Leland. — The Gypsies. See page 69. 

Leonowens. — ^The Romance of Siamese Habem Lute. By Mrs. AiriTA 

H. Leonowens, Author of *< The English Governess at the Siamese Court" 
With 17 Illustnitions, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 1873. 14«. 

Leonowens. — The English Goyerness at the Siamese Couxt: 
being Recollections of six years in the Boyal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Habriette Lbonomtens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8yo. doth, pp. z. and 332. 1870 12^. 

Lillie. — Buddha and Early Buddhism. See page S5, 

Long. — Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series, page 4. 

Linde. — ^Tea in India. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Districts, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam, 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. zxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63». 

McGrindle. — The Commerce and l^avigation of the Erythraean Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian*8 Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. Is. 6d. 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as Desgbibed by Meoasthenes and 

Abrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenis 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McC&iNDLE, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii.-224. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

McGrindle. — Ancient India as described by Ktesias, the Knidian, 
being a translation of the abridgment of his "Indica,'* by Photios, and the 
fragments of that work preserved in other writers. By J. W. McCrindlb, 
M.A., M.E.A.S. With lntrodaction» Notes, and Index. 8yo. cloth, pp. viii. 
—104. 1882. 6». 

Madden. — Coins of the Jews. See ** Numismata Orientalia." Vol. II. 

Malleson. — Essays and Lectures on Indian Histomcal Subjects. By- 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 348. 
1876. Bs. 

Markham. — The Nahbatiyes of the Mission oir Geoboe Eogle, 

B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bo^le and Mr. Manning, 
hy Clbments R. Mabkham, C.B., P.R.8. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., with. 
Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 1879. 21<. 

Marsden'g Knmismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Numismata Osibntalla. 
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HatthewB. — Ethwologt and Philology of the Hidatsa Ihtdiaits. 

By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents: — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8yo. cloth. £1 1 1«. 6d, 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers. 
Together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trades. By W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. viil. 
225 and xi. 1877. Cloth £2. 

Hayers. — China and Japan. See Deknys. 

Metcalfe. — The Englishman and the Scandinatian ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Frbdebick Mbtcalpb, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Translator of ** Gallus " and " Cbaricles ; *' 
and Author of *^ The Oxonian in Iceland. Post Sto. cloth, pp. 512. 1880. ISa, 

JSitra. — The ANTifttniiEs or Obissa. By Rajendralala Mitba. 

Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. I. 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1876. £6 6». Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
1880. £4 U, 

Ultra — Buddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sdkya Muni. By Eajen- 
DRALALA MiTBA, LL.D., CLE. 4to. cloth, pp. xyi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £3. 

Moor.— The Hjndtj Pantheon. By Edwakd Mooe, F.R.S. A new 

edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. W. O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. ^3. 

Morris. — A Desceiptive and Histoeical Account of the Godaveey 

District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a " History of India for TJse in Schools " 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12«. 

Notes, EouGH, OP Joueneys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and AostralasiiB. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14«. 

Nnmismata Orientalia. — The Inteenational Numismata Obientalia. 

Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 13«. 6d, 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz. : — 

Part I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S., etc Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9s, 6d. 

Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Tarknmans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9s. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. yiii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. lOs. 6d, 

Part lY. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Roqebb. 
Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 58, 

Part Y. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. It. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18«. 

Part YT. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Dificussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister. 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Ciyil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate- 
10«. 
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If nmismata Orientalia. — ^Yol. II. CoiNrs of the Jews. Being a History 

of the JewiBh Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Fredebicil 
W. Madden, M.K.A.S., Member of the NiimiBmatic Society of London , 
Secretary of the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
of alphaoets. Eoyal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 
Or as a separate volume, cloth. £2 2«. 

If Timismata Orientalia. — ^Vol III. Part I. The Coins of Arakatst, of 

Pegu, and op Burma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phatre, C.B., 
E.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Eoyal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with 5 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8«. 6^. 

Olcott. — A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern 
Church. By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. 1«. 

Oppert. — On the Ancient Commeece of India : A Lecture. By Dr. 

G. Oppert. Svo. paper, 60 pp. 1879. 1«. 
Oppert. — Contributions to the Histoey op Southern India. Part I. 

Inscriptions. By Dr. G. Oppert. 8yo. paper, pp. vi and 74, with a Plate. 
^ 1882.^ 4«. 

Orientalia Antiqna ; ob Documents and Eeseaeches belateng to 
the History of the Writings, Languages, and Arts of the East. 
Edited by Terrien de La Couperie, M.B.A.S., etc., etc, Fcap..4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates, wrapper. Part I. pro Vol. I., complete in 6 parts, price 30s. 

Osbnm. — The Monumental Histoey of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8yo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth* 
£2 2s. Out of print. 

Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.— From the Visit of Abram to the EzoduB. 

Palestine. — Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by 
W. Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmeb, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumes. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chhonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols.. Svo. cloth, PD. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. ]2&>. 
Patell. — CowASJEE Patell's Cheonology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, HindtiSy. 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50«. 

Pathya-Vakya, or Niti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 
Writings of Oriental Philo sop hers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into English. By A. D. A. W ijayasinha. Foolscap Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
54. Colombo, 1881. 8s. 

Paton. — A Histoey of the Egyptian Eevolution, from the Period of 
the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Kesearch. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, demy Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446. 1870. *Ib. 6d. 

Pfonndes. — Fu So Mind Bnkuro. — A Budget op Japanese Notes. 

By Oapt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. Svo. sewed, pp. 184. 7«. 6d. 
Phayre. — Coins op Abakan, etc. See "Humismata Orientalia.'* 
Vol.111. Parti. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit. Littebatuee Chinoise. See page 36. 

Playfair. — ^The Cities and Towns op China. A Geographical Diction- 
ary by Or. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. 8vo» 
cloth, pp. 506. 1879. 26*. 
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Poole. — Coins of the XJETUKf TuEKUMiNS. S^ '* ]S"uiiiismata Ori- 
entalia." Vol. I. Part II. 

Poole. — A Scheme op Mohammapan Dynasties Dtjking the Khaiipatb. 
By S. L. Pools, B.A. Oxon., M.R. A.S., Author of " Selections from the Koran/ 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, wit^ a plate. 1880. 2«. 

Balston. — Tibetan Tales. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Bam Raz. — Essay on the Akchitectxtee of the Hindxts. By Ram Raz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s, 

Ravenstein. — The Russians on the Amite ; its Discovery, Conqnest, 

and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produc- 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel- 
lers. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 8 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 500. 1861. 15. 

Raverty. — Notes on Afghanistan and Paet op Baluchistan, Geo- 
graphical, Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major H. G. Ravbrty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Pcap. folio, wrapper. Sections I., and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 2*. Section III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881. 6a. 

Rice. — ^Mtsoee Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by 
Lewis Rice. 8vo. pp. vii. 336, and xxx. With a Frontispiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. £1 10*. 

Roe and Fryer. — ^Teavels in India in the Seventeenth Centuet. 

By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the '' Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman." 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

Rogers. — Coins op the Tuluni Dtnastt. See " l^nmismata Ori- 
entalia." Vol. I. Part. IV. 

Rontledge. — English Rule and Native Opinion xn India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Routledgb. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10s. Qd. 

ScMefiier. — Tibetan Tales. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 
Schlagintweit. — Glossaet op Geographical Terms prom India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a '* Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan/'the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit's 
'^Resultsof a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia." With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. zxiv. and 
293. 1863. £4. 

SeweU. — Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site 
in 1877. By Robebt Sewell, of the Madras C. S., etc. With four plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3s. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I. pp. xxiv. 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 6s. Vol. IL pp. Ixviii. and 376. 1879. £2 8s. 
Vol. in. pp. xii. and 336. 1881. £1 12s. 

Sherring. — The Sacred City op the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous fiiU-page illustrations. 1868. 21«. 
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Sifar^e. — The Great Aveicait Iblaitd. Chapters on Madagascar. A 

Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Couixtry, and its Natural History and Botany, and m 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk- Lore an^ 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illus- 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Sibkee, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8to. cloth, with Maps and IllaS' 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. \2s. 

Smith. CONTBTBUTIONS TOWAEDS THE MaTEBIA MeSICA AKD NaTUEAL 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Portbb Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £\ U, 

Strangford. — Oeigiwal Lettees and Papees of the late Yisootjnt 

Stranoford, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscotmTESS 
Strangforb. Post Sto. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12«. hd, 

Thomas. — ^ANCiEirr Iotian Weights. See Numismata Orientalia." 
Vol. I. Part I. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipheehents. With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to- 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. S«. 6d, 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the I^nmismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parU. With S Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 58. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the I ndo- Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 

Woodcuts. 7«. 6d. 

Thomas. — Eecords of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. 1876. Price 14«. 

Thomas. — The Chbonicles of the PathIn Kings of Dehu. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Serrioe. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467 
1871. £1 8«. 

Thomas. — The Eeyenije Eesotjbces of the Mughal Emfibe in India^ 

from A.D. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to *^ The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3«. 6d, 

Thorbnm. — BANNtJ ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thobbubn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannti District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18*. 

Vaughan. — The Manners and Customs of the Chinese op ths 
Straits Settlements. By J. D. Vaughan, Barrister-at-Law, Adyocate and 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court of the Straits Settlements. 8to. pp. iY.-120. 
hoards. 1879. Is, 6d. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scibntipic Names op Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on th& 
Products of India. Imperial 8yo., cloth, pp. 650. 1868. £1 11«. 6</. 
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Wedgnn^ood. — Coitcested Ettholooiss in the Dictionary of the Eev. 
W. W. Skeat. ^ Hsnslbioe Wbdowood. Grown Svo. cloth, pp. ▼iu.-194. 
1882. 6tf. 

Wheeler. — The Histobt of India mom the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Wheblbb, Assistant Secretary to the Grovemment of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 1867*1881. 
Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxt. and 576. £3 ID*. 
Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, wHk 
two Maps. 21«. Vol. III. Hinda, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484 
with two maps. 18». Vol. lY. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and S20| 
14«. Yol. IV. Part II. Moghul Empire — Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. I2«' 

Wheeler. — Early Kecoeds op British Ikdia. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talboys VTheblbr. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. 15«. 

Williams. — ^Modern India and the Imtdtans. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Bvo., pp. xx. and 432, ch>th. Is. StU 

Wise. — Retiew of the History op Medicine. By Thomas A» 
Wisb, MJ). 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397; Vol. II., 
pp. 674. 10». 



THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Oranth (The) ; or, The Holy Scriptures op the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original GurmukhT, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernbst 
Trumfp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich^ 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12$. 6d, 

Alabaster. — The Wheel op the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modem Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Hbnby Alabaster, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. Iviii. and 324. 1871. 149. 

Amberley. — An Analysis op Religious Beliep. By Viscottnt 

Ambebley. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. S0«. 

Apastambfya Dharma Sntram. — Aphorisms op the Sacred Laws op 

THE Hindus, by Apastamba. Edited, witb a Translation and Notes, by G. Biibler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8fo. cloth, 1868-7 1» 
£1 4s, 6d, 

Arnold. — The Light op Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India^ 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist) . By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Ninth Edition. Grown 8vo. parchment, pp. xvi. and 
238. 1882. 28. 6d. 

Arnold. — Indian Poetry. See '* Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 

Arnold. — Pearls op the Paith; or, Islam's Rosary. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asma-el-'Husn&). With Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources as made by an Indian Mussulman. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. , Author of " The light of Asia," etc. Sectmd 
E^tion. Crown Svo. doth, pp. xvi.-320. 1883. 7«. 6d. 
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Baneijea. — ^The Abiak WrmBss, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rndiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Onginal Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the £ey. K. M. Banbbjba. 8yo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8«. 6^ 

Barth. — Religions of India. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Beal. — Tbatels of Fah Hian and Sung-Ttjn, Buddhist Pilgrinis 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratim6ksha and the Amithaba SQtra from the Chinese. Crown Byo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptuebs feom the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 187 1. 15«. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. From the 

Chinese- Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of '' Buddhist Pilgrims," 
etc. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12«. 

Beal. — The Dhammapada. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Beal. — ^Abstract op Foue Lbctuees on Buddhist Literatube in China, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samuel Beal. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. 10*. ^d, 

Bigandet. — Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. See ^'Triibner's 
Oriental Series," page 4. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosopht. Introductory Paper. By "William 
Bbockie, Author of ** A Day in the Land of Scott," etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6^. 

Brown. — The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14*. 

Buddha and Early Buddhism. — See under Lillie, page 33. 
Callaway. — The Religious System op the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4«. 

Part II. — Amatongo ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the £ev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. Svo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 4«. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazuln, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Notes, By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4«. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1«. 6^. 
Chalmers. — The Obigin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap Svo. 
cloth, pp. 78. bs, 

Clarke. — Ten Geeat Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Fbjibman Clabkb. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 16#. 
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C9iarke.--SEBFENT aitd Siva Wobship, and Mythology in Central 

America, Africa and Asia. By Htde Clajucb, Esq. Svo. sewed* !«. 

Conway. — The Sacked Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Gonwat. 5th edition. Demy 8to. doth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12«. 

Coomara Swamy.— The DathIvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 

Helic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. CoomXra SwXmt, Mudeli&r. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10«. %d, 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathIvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8to. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6«. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sxjtta NipIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6«. 

Coran. — Exteacts peom the Coean- in the Oeiginal, with English 
Rbkdebino. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the "Life of Mahomet." Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 68. 1880. 3*. 6rf. 

Cowell. — The Sakva Darsana Samgeaha; See "Triibner's Oriental 
Series," p. 6. 

Cnnningham. — The Ehilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. Svo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2a, 

Da Cnnha. — Memoie on the Histobt of the Tooth-Eelic op Ceylon ; 

with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. G£Bson 
DA CxTKHA. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. Is.Qd, 

Davids. — ^Buddhist Bikth Stoeies. See Triibner's Oriental Series,*' 
page 4. 

Davies. — ^Hendtj Philosopht. See Triibner's Oriental Series,'* page 5. 

Dowson. — Dictionary op Hindxt Mythology, etc. See Triibner's 
Oriental Series," page 4. 

Dickson. — The PaTiMOKSHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2«. 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Edkins. — Religion in China, containing a Brief Account of the 
Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By Josbph £okin8» D.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. eloth, pp. 276. 1878. 7f. M, 

Eitel. — ^Handbooz fob the Student op Chinese Buddhisic. By the 
Rev. £. J. Eitel, L. M. S. Crown Svo. clofh, pp. viii. and 224. 1870. 18«. 

Eitel. — ^Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy &vo. sewed, pp. ISO. 1873. 5^. 
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BsBBimation (Candid) of TbeiBm. — ^By Physietts. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 

xviii. and 198. 1878. Is. Sd, 

Faber. — ^A ststematicix Digest op the Doctbines op Cowpuctob, 

according to the ANALBcrSf Great Lbabning, and Dootrine of the Mean. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Gonvucius and Genfooianism. 
By Ernst Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. yon Mallendorff. Svo. sew^, pp. viii. and 131. 1876. I2«. 6d, 

Faber. — Inteoduction to the Science op Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Authors. By the Rev. Ernst Fabbr, Rhenisli 
Missionary in Canton. Grown 8yo. stitched in wrapper, pp. zii. and 164. 1880. 
7s. 6d. 

Faber. — The Mind op Mencius. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Giles. — Rbcoed op the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from tke 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. 5s. 

Oough. — The Philosophy op the TJpanishads. See "Triibner's 
Oriental Series," p. 6. 

GnbematlB. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Anoblo de Gubbrnatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di' Studii Superiori e di PerfezionameBto at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 285. 

Onlsbaa I. Raz : The Mystic Eose Gaeden op Sa^d ttd din Mahmxtd 

Shabistari. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinpibld, 
M.A., late of H.M.B.O.S. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 94 and 60. 1880. 10». 6rf. 

Hardy. — Cheistianity and Buddhism Coupaeed. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 188. 6s, 

;Haiig. — ^The Pabsis. See " Triibner^s Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Hang. — The Aitareya Brahhanaic op the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 
and CD the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Prefiioe, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 

Hawken. — IJpa-Sastea : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literatufe. By J. D. Hawkbn. Sto. cloth, pp.Tiii. -288. 
7s. 6d. 

Hershon. — A Talmudic Miscellany. See " Triibner's Oriental 
Series," p. 4. 

Hodgson. — ^Essays eelating to Indian Subjects. See " Triibner's 
Oriental Series,'* p. 4. 

Iimian.— Ancirnt Pagan and Modeen Chetsttan Syhbolism Exposed 

AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Bdition. With lUustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth,. pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Johnson. — Oexbntal Eeligions and their Relation to UnivBrsal Reli- 
gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. In 2 Volumes, post 8yo. 
cloth, pp. 408 and 402. 2U ' 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. — ^Eor 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page U. 
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Xistxier. — ^Bupdha aitd his BocTsiNEa. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistnea. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2^. 6(/« 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Aloobak of MoHiLUHiii). Trans- 
lated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Gborob Salb, 
Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown Svo. clol^, pp. 472. 7«. 

S^ran. — Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap Svo. pp. 
602. tewed. Luoknow, a.h. 1295 (1877). 9«. 

Lane. — The Koeais-. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Legge. — CoNFuciAiasM in Relation to Chbistiajhit. A Paper read 

before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By Rev. 
James Leooe, D.D. 8yo. sewed, pp. 12. 1S77. 1«. 6<f. 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leoge, D.D. Fifth Edition. Grown 8to. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 10«. %d, 

Legge. — The Life and Wobes of Mencius. With Essays and ITotes. 

By James Leoqe. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 402, 1875. 12«. 
Legge. — Chinese Classics, v. under ** Chinese," p. 51. 
Leigh, — The Eelioion of the Wobld. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2a. 6d, 

LUUe. — Btjbdha and Easly Buddhish. By Axtthub Lillie (late Eegi- 
ment of Luoknow). With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 366. 1881. 7*. 6d, 

M'Clatchie. — Confucian CosMOOOirr. A Translation (with the 
Chinese Tex^t opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the " Com- 
plete Works " of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze. With Explanatory Notes by 
theRey.TH.M'CLATCHiE,M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12«. 6<i. 

JEills. — The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8yo. cl., pp. 192. 7«. 6<f. 

Mitra.— Buddha Gata, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rajen- 
DBALALA MiTBA, LL.D., CLE. 4to. cioth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
1878. £3. 

Mnhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 

Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
FBLD. The Arabic Text. Svo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 2l9. Introduction, 
Notea, and Index in German. Svo. pp. Ixxii. and 266» sewed. 7«. 6d, Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on tiie Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsio, Gotba and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Miiller. — The Hymns of the Bio Yeda in the Samhita and Pada 

Texts. Eeprinted from the Editio Prinoept by F. Max Mullbr, M.A. 
Membre 6tranher de Tlnstitut de France, etc. Second Edition. With the 
two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 800-828, stitched in wrapper. 
1877. £1 12ff. 

Mnir. — Tean«lation8 eeom the Sanskbit, See *' Tnihner's Oriental 
Series," p. 3. 

Mnir. — ^Oeiginal Sansb^it Texts — v, under Sanskrit. 

Huir. — Extracts feom the Coean. Ip. the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, E.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
** The Life of Mdiomet.'^ Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3*. 6d. 
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Miiller. — The Sacked Hymns of the Bbahmtns, as preserved to ns 

in the oldest collection of religions poetry, the Rig-Veda -Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max MiixLER, M. A., Fellow of AU SooU* College ; Professor 
of ComparatiTe Philology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Mamts or 
the Storm Gods. 8to. pp. clii. and 264. \2s. 6d, 

Miiller. — Lecttube oit Buddhist Kihilish. By F. Max MiiiXEE, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. 1«. 

Miiller.— ^EiG Veda Samhita and Pada Texts. See page 89. 

Kewman. — Hebbew Theism. By F. W. NBiintAN. Koyal 8vo. stiff 

wrappers, pp. viii and 172. 1874. 4*. 6d. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, !6ttjde de Litteeattjee Chinoise. Preparee 
par A. ThSofhilb Piby, dn Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
pp. XX. and 320, cloth. 1§79. 21«. 

Priaulx. — QuiESTioNES MosAic-aa; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond bb 
Beau VOIR Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12«. 

Bedhouse. — The Mesnuyi. See *' Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 
Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collectioit of Ancient Hindxt Hymns. Con- 

stitutini; the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Eig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Ordinal 
Sanskrit by the late fl. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. FiTZEDWARD Hall. Vol. I. Svo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 2U, 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A CoUection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by £. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. 
A few copies of Vols, IL and IIL still lefL [ Vols, V. and VL in the iVwa. 

Sacred Books (The) of the East. Translated by yarious Oriental 

Scholars, and Edited by F. Max MuUer. All 8yo. cloih. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. Part I. The Kh^n- 
dogya-Upanishad. The Talavak&ra-Upanishad. The Aitareya-^ranyaka. 
The Kaushttaki-Brsthmana-Upanishad and the Vdgasansyi-Samhitd-Upanishad. 
pp. xii. and 320. 10«. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vdsishtha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama, pp. Ix. and 312. 1879. 10«. M. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legge. Part I. The Shii King. The Religious' Portions of the Shih 
Sing. The Hsiclo King. pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. 12ft. Gd. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The VendidRd. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. pp. civ. and 240. 10«. ^d. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shdyast-la- 
Shayast. Translated by E. W. West. pp. Ixxiv. and 438. 12«. 6rf. 

Vol. VI. The Qur*an. Part I. Translated by E. H. Palmer, pp. cii. and 
268, cloth. 10«. ^d. 
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Vol. YII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius Jolly, pp. zl. and 
316. 10«. 6^. 

Vol. YIII. The Bhagayadgitfl with other extracts from the Mahslbharata. 
Translated by Eashinath Trunbak Telang. pp. 446. 10a. 6tf. 

Tol. IX. The Qur'an. Part II. Translated by E. H. Pahner. pp. x. and 362. 
10«. 6^. 

Vol. X. The Suttanipata, etc. Translated by V. Fausboll. pp. Ivi. and 224, 
10«. M. 

Vol. XI. The MahaparinibbSna Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mah^sudassana 
Sutta. The Dhamma-Kakkapparattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, pp. xlviii.-320. 10«. M, 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. Translated by Prof. Eggeling. Vol, I. 
pp. xlviii. and 456. 12s. ^d. 

Vol. XIII. The Patimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Maha. 
vagga. Part I. Translated by Dr. H. Oldenberg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. 10«. 6rf. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Lavis of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. Georg Buhler. 

Vol. XV. The TTpanishads. Part II. Translated by F. Max Miiller. [In preparation 

Vol. XVI. The Yt King. Translated by James Legge. pp. xxii. and 448. 10«. 6^. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagga. Part II. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, and 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XYIII. The Dadistan-t DJnik and Mainy6-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. Translated by Samuel Real. 

Vol, XX. The Yayu-Purana. Translated by Prof. Bhandarkar, of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pundarika. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. The Akaranga-Siitra. .Translated by Prof. Jacobi. 

Schlag^tweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Sell. — The Faith of Islam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the 

University of Madras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. 6». 6rf. 
Sherring. — The Hindoo Pilgeims. By the Rev. M. A. Sheebing, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5«. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With th« 
Author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15*. 

Syed Ahmad. — ^A Seeees of Essays on the. Life of Mohammed, and 

Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadob, C.S.I., Author 
of the '* Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/' Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the AUygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10«. 

Thomas. — Jainism. See page 28. 

Tiele. — OuTLUfEs or the History of Eeugion to the Spread of the 

Universal Religions. By C. F. Tielb, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Beligions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
E. Caepenteb, M.A. Second Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, pp. xx. and 260. 
1880. 7«. 6rf. 

Tiele. — ^History of Egyptian Eeligion. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 
page 6. 
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Vidini-Pdlraiia (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derhred chiefly 
from other Pur&nas. By the late H. H. WiLsoff, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzbdward 
Ha£l. In 6 Tols. 8yo« Vol. I. pp» cxl. and .200: Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 3^*2, cloth. lOtg. 6rf. each, 
V oL v., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. HaU. 8vo. doth, pp. 268. 
12ff. 
Wake.— ^The Evolution op Moeaiitt. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Stakiland Waks, author of 
''Chapters on Man," etc. Two vols. 8yo..cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21«. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 

page 6. 
Wilson. — Works of the late Hokace Haymajt Wilson, M.A., P.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lbctores chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Keinholo Rost. 2 vols, cloth, pp. xiii. and39§, yi. and 416. 21^. 



COMPAEATIYE PHILOLOGY. 

POLYGLOTS. 
Beame8.-^Oi7TLiNEs of Indian Philolooy. With a Map, showing the 

Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beambs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. tiii. and 96. 1868. 5«. 
Beajnes. — A Compakatitb Grammae op the Modeen Aetan LANotrAOES 

OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Qujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.E.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 
I. On Sounds, pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. I6s. Vol. II. The Noun and the 
Pronoun, pp. xii. and 348. 1875. 16^. Vol III. The Verb. pp. xii. and 
816. 1879. 16*. 

•Bellows. — English Outline Vocabxtlaey, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summbbb, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. — Outline DiCTioNAEY,EOE THE use op Missionaeies, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
Bnglish Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7«. M, 

Caldwell. — A Compaeative Geammae of the Deavidian, oe SoutS- 

Indian Family of Languages. By the Rey. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28». 

Calligaris. — Le Compagnon de Tous, ou Dictionnaiee Polyglottb. 

Par le Colonel Louis C allto abib., Grand Officier^ etc. (French — Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — Bnglish — Modern Greek — Arabic-^Turkiihk) 
2 vols. 4tOi, pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. ^£4 4*. 
Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Proyinces, and the Eastern frontier. By Sir 6. 
Campbell, M. P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11*. 6rf. 

(aarke. — Researches in Pee-histoeic and Peoto-histoetc Compaea- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Abchjiology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Snmerian Families. By Hy1>b 
Clabxe. Demy 8yo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2«. 6d. 
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Cost. — ^Languages op the East Imdees. See Triibner's Oriental 

Series," page 3. 
Boiue. — Gkimm's Law ; A Stttdt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 

of tlie so-called *^ Lautverschiebune/' To which are added some Remarks on 

the Primitiye Indo-European JT, and seyeral Appendices. By T. Lb Mabchant 

Douse. 8yo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10». 6^. 
Dwight. — ^MoDEBN Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 

New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index, fiy Benjamin W. 

DwioHT. In two toIb. cr. 8to. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 

pp. xi. and 654. £\, 

EdMns. — China's Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Bev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. IO9. Qd. 

Ellis. — Eteuscan Numerals. By Kobeet Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 

pp. 52. 2«. 61^. 
Ellis. — ^Thb Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Eobebt 

Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and author of ^'Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul." Crown 8to. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5«. 

Ellis. — On NnHEEALs, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8to. cloth, pp. riii. and 94. 3«. 6d. 

Ellis. — ^Peeuvia Scythica. The Quiehua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque^ 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D, 
8yo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6«. 

English and Welsh Langnages. — The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. la, 

Geiger. — Gontribittionb to the Histoby of the Dbyelopicent of the 
Human Racb. Lectures and Dissertations. By Lazabus Gsiobb. Tranalated 
from the Second German Edition by Dayid Ashbb, Ph.D. Post 8yo. doth, 
pp. X. and 166. 1880. 6«. 

Grammatography. — ^A Manttal of Eefeeence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the Gkrman Compilation of F. 

Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 78, 6d, 

The *' Grammatography" is offered to the puhlio as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it vill he consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the booloseUer, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amhario. Danish. Hebrew (Judseo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). Romaic(Modem Greek 

Arabic. Estrangelo. lUyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Knnes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Serrian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitio. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshn. Sorbian (or Wendish), 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

B(kgl8. Greek ligatures. Modem Greek (&omaic)Syrtac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Camfttaca). Gujerati(orGuszeratte). Numidian. Telugn. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavoiiic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitlo* Hetoew. Persian, Wallachiaa. 

CtUfto. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. ' Wendish (or Sorbian)* 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . Hebrew (Babbinieal) . Phoenician. Zend. 
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Grey. — Haitobook of Apmcan, A-vstrlluls, and Poltnesxait Phi- 

Z.OLOGT, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Gret and Dr. H. I. Blvek. 

Vol. I. Part I.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Byo. pp. 70. 4«. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. Bvo. pp. 24. 23, 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iy. and 44. Zs, 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languagres of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
o^ers. 8to. p. 12. 1«. 

Vol. II. Fart S.^F^i Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pn. 34. 2s» 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 

76. 7». 

Vol. II. Part 4 {continuation). — Polynesia and Borneo, 8yo. pp. 77-154. 7«. 

Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8to. pp. yi. and 266. 12i. 

Oubematis. — ^ZooLoaicAL Mtthology; or, the Legends of Animals. 

By Angelo db Gubebnatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparatiye Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8yo. pp. xxxyi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28«. 

Hoemle. — A Compabative Gbammae of the Gattdian Language, with. 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, 
and a Table of Alphabets. By A. F. R. HoEBNiiS. Demy 8?o. pp. 474. 
1880. 18». 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fell. Ethnol. 
Soc, Author of the ''Annals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.'s Ciyil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original M8S., arranged 
w^ th Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
L arge 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. 42«. 

Kilgonr. — The Hebbew oe Ibeeian Eace, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henrt KiLaouB. 8to. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d, 

Maxch. — A Compabative Geamhab of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Frieslc, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
F&ANCis A. Mabch, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 258. 1877. 10«. 

Notley. — A Compabative Gbammae op the Feench, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notlbt. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7». 6d, 

Oppert. — On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Com- 
• parative Philology. By Dr. G. Oppebt. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 146. 1879. 7«.6€f, 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1 874. Koy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 68, 

Oriental Congress. — Tbansactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K, Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
(doth, pp. viii. and 456. 21«. 
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Pezzi. — Abtak Philology, according to the most recent Besearches 

(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
i)oMENico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by £. S. Robekts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonyille and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. zyi. and 199. 6f. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Parposes. By A. H. 

Saycb, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7«. 6d, 

Sayce. — The Principles op Compajultite Philology. By A. H. 
Satce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8to. el., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10». 6d. 

Schleiolier. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar op the Indo- 
EuBOPBAN, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the German by H. Bendall, B.A.i Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8vo. cloth, Part I. Grammar. ' pp. 184. 1874. 7«. 6d. 
Part II. Morphology, pp. viii. and 104. 1877. 6*. 

Singer. — Grammar op the Hungarian Language simpupied. By 
Ignatius Singer. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1882. 

Trilbner's Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic 

AND European Languages. Edited by E. H. Palmer, M. A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic in the UniTersity of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani 
to H.M. Civil Service Commission. 

I. Hindustani, Persian and Arabic. 6t. See Palmer, page 45. 
II. Hungarian. See Singer above. 

Triibner's Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, with 

an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second EiUtion, 

8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

*•* The first edition, consisting of 64 pp., contained 1,100 titles ; tbe new edition consists of 
170 pp., and contains 3,000 titles. 

Tmmpp. — Gbammab of the P^^to, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 

Weher. — Indian Litehatuee. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin op Lanottage. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 8«. 6d. 

Whitney. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. "Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Tale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm's Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 818. 1881. 5s, 

Whitney. — ^Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10«. 6d, 

Whitney. — Oeiental and Linguistic Studies. By "W. D. Whitney, 

Cr. 8vo. d. 1874. Pp. x. and 418. I2s. 
First Series. The Veda ; the Avesta ; the Science of Language. 

Second Series. — The East and West — Religion and Mythology — Orthography and 
Phonology — Hindtl Astronomy. Pp. 446. I2s, 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIOIfARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRAlfSLATIONS. 



AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
Bleek. — A Compak^tive Gbamhab op Sottth African LAirairAaBS. By 

W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volame I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8to. pp. zxiyi. and 322, cloth. 1869. £l 16f. 

Bleek. — ^A Bbief AccoimT of Bushman Folk Lobe and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Blbek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2«. 6rf. 

Bleak. — B<eynabi> the Pox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. 

TianslBted from the. Origmal MantMcript in Sir Greorge Grey's Library. 
By Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8to., pp. zxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3*. 64^. 

Callaway. — Izinoanekwane, Kensumansuicane, Nszindaba, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words^ 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henbt Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the. 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 128» 
sewed. 1868. 48. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or. Ancestor Worship, as ezisting among .the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4*. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4*. 

Part IV.— Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1*. 6<f. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akea ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak&n (Asiint^, Aktfm, Akuap^m, etc.) and 
iknt6 ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Enyiresi, Twi ne l^kran I Enlisi, Otfitti ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - nhoma. | wiemoi - aSiSitSomo- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Christallbr, Rev. C. W, Looheb, Rev. J. Zimmerhanet* 
16mo. 7». 6(f. 

Christaller. — A Grammar op the Asante and Fante Language, called 

Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to fthe 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Chbibtalleb. 8vo. pp. 
zxiv. and 203. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

Christaller. — Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language, called 

Tshi (Chwee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J. G. Christalleb. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. £1 6s. 
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I>oIme. — The Foma Gospels nr Zjtlv, By tlie Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp.208,cloth. Fietermarits- 
bnrg, 1866. 5«. 

Bohixe. — ^A ZuLxr-KAnB Dicttonaiit, etymol^^oally explained, with 

copioQS inustratjons and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zala- 
Kafir Lan^age. By the Rev. J..L. Dohne. Royal 8yo. pp. zlii^and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21«. 

Grey. — ^Handbook of Afbican, AvsraALiAir, ajstd PoLTirBaiAK Phi- 

LOLOOY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
E.C.B., H^ Majesty's Hi^ Cornxmssioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
. Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gboboe Grbt and Dr. H. I. Blebk. 

Vol. I. Part 1.— So9th Africa. 8yo. pp. 186. 20». 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Afnca (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Svo. pp. 70. 4«. 

Vol. I. Part 3.~4Badagaeear. Svo. pp. 24. 5«. 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Australia. Svo. pp. iy. and 44t 

Vd. II* Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. Svo. pp. 12. 1«. 

VoL II. Part 3.— F^i Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan« 

guages, and Part I., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 4."-New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8to. pp. 

76. U. 

Vol. n. Part 4 (conftni»a<»o»).— Polynesia and Borneo. Svo. pp. 77-154. 7», 

Vol. III. Part 1. — Manuscripts and Incimables. Sto. pp. yiii. and 24. 2«. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. vi. and 266. 128. 

Grout — The Isizxilu : a Qrammar of the Zulu Language ; aocompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Gbout. 
Sto. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21«. 

Halm. — ^TsuKi-||QoAM. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Erapf. — ThcnffSAXT op the S^ahiu Lanotjaoe. Compiled by the 
Bey. Dr. L. Kbaff, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 
AMca. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Soahili Grammar. 
Hoyal 8?o. cloth, pp. xi.-434. 1882. 80«. 

Steere. — Shoet Specimens op the Yocabttlaeies of Theee Un- 

fi;blished African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steeke, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. Qd, 

Steere. — Collections foe a Handbook op the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edwa&d Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
\8. 6d, 

Tindall. — ^A G&amicab and Vocabitlary of the NAMAftUA-HorTENTOt 

Lamguagb. By Hbmbt Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo.pp. 124,^ewed. 6«. 

Zola Izaga; That is, Proverbs, or Out-of-the-"Way Sayings of the 
Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. Crown 
8yo. pp. iv. and 32, seWed. 2s, 6d., With Appendix, pp. iv. and 60, sewed. St. 



AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 
Byington. — Geammab of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cybub 

Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. Svo. sewed, pp. 66. 7«. 6d, 

SUis. — Pebutia Scythica. The Quichna Language of Peru: its 
derivation i^rom Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque^ 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D» 
8yo. cloth, pp. xu. and 2ld. IS76. Qs. 
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Howse. — A Geakkab op the Cbbb Lai^guaoe. With whioh is com- 
bined an analysis of the Ghippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8to. pp. zz. and 324, cloth. 7«. 6d, 

Xarkham. — Ollanta: A Drama if the Qvichua Language. Text, 

Translation, and Introduction, By Clbmbntb R. Maekham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp.128, doth. 78. 6d. 

Matthews. — Ethnology aitd Philologt op the Hidatsa Iistdiaks. 
By Washikoton Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. 8to. cloth. 
£1 lU. ed. 
Contents :— Ethnography, Philology, Orammar, Dictionary, and EngUsh-Hidatsa 'Vocabulary. 

Ifodal. — ^Lo8 ViNCULOs de Ollanta t Cusi-Kcutlloe. Dbama ek 

QuicHUA. Obra Gompilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jobb Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribonales 
de Justicia de la Reptiblica del Per(i. Bajo los Anspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Ifodal. — Elementos de GeamXtica Quichtja 6 Idioma de los Tncas. 

Bajo los Anspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Joss Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Reptiblica del Perd. Royal 8to. 
cloth, pp. zvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 U. 

Ollanta: ADsama in the Quichua Language. See under Mabkhah 

and under Nodal. 

Fimentel. — Cuadeo desceiptivo t compaeativo de las Lenguas 

IndIoenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Fimentel. 2 Edlcion unica completa. 3 Yolsume 8yo. Mexico^ 1875. 
£2 2«. 

Thomas. — ^The Theoet and Peactice op Ceeole Geamhae. By J. J- 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1S69. 1 vol. Svo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12f • 



ANGLO-SAXON. 



March. — A Compaeative Geamhae op the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. 
March, LL.D. Demy 8yo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10«. 

Sask. — ^A Geahmae of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 

of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third edition, 
corrected and impro?ed, with Plate. Post 8to. cloth, pp. yi. and 192. 1879. 
5«. 6cf. 

Wright. — ^Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabulaeies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
Wtjlokeb. [In the press. 
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ARABIC. 

AMwardt. — The DivXns op the Six Anciekt Arabic Poets, Ennabiga, 

'Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, 'Algama, and Imruolgais ; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwa.bdt, 
8to. pp. zxx. 340, sewed. 1870. 124. 

Alif Lailat wa Lailat. — The Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495> 

493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (1862). £3 Za. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a prict 
which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces op Centuries; or, Greographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selih Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7». 6^. each part. [in course of publicatien, 

Badgfer. — ^An English- Arabic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial 
Arabic. By Gborgb Pbbcy Badger, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248. 
1880. £9 da. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — t-J;ljCjl\ iyji^ i^h^ An Arabic Encylopsedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bu8TANT, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit ( U , J .\ L»^K^), and Katr el Mohtt (ixj^l Lj). 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which yols. I. to III. 

are ready, Vol. I. contains letter ] to L^] ; Vol. II. L^\ toj^l ^ol. III. 

j] to c^ Vol. IV. c\ to ^^\ Vol. V. b to j^ Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 

each. £1 lis. 6d, per Vol. 

Cotton. — ^Ajubio Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary "Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sm Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2«. 

Hassonn. — ^The Diwan op Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Eria. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 38, 6d. 

Jami, MiiUa. — Sal^man U Absal. An Allegorical Romance ; being 

one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of MuUa Jami, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbbs 
Palconbr, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4tQ. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7*. 6rf. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 9s. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic By Gborob 
Salb, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran. — ^Extracts prom the Coran in the Original, with English 
KBNDERma. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the "Life of Mahomet." Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth. 1880. Zs. Qd. 

Ko-ran (Selections from the). — See " Triibner's Oriental Series." p. 3. 
Leitner. — ^Introdtjction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic 

Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By 6. W. Lbitnbr. 8to. sewed, pp. 52 Lahore, 4«. 
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Horley. — ^A Descbiptive CAXAXoeiTE of the Histobigal Maktjscbipts 

in the Arabic and Pbbsian Languages preserved in the Library of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Moklbt, 
M.R.A.S. 8¥0. pp. yiii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 28, %d. 

Mnhammed. — The Life of Mtteaioebd. Based on Muhammed Ibn 

Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hishara. Edited by Dr. Fbrbinand WiisrsN- 
FBLD. The Arabic Text. 8to. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21«. Introdactioiiy 
Notes, and Index in Crerman. 8to. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. 6^. Each, 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leydem lihraries, has 
been careMly reyised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Newman. — A HAin)BooK of Modebn Ababjc, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerons Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8to. pp. 
zx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6«. 

Sewman. — 'A Dxctionaby of KoiDSBiir Arabic.-— 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. S. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Nbwman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols, crown Svo., pp. xvi. and S76 — 4*64, doth. £\ l«. 

Palmer. — The Song op the Beed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 

Palmeb, M.A., Cambridge. Crown Byo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5^. 

Among the Contents will he found translations from. Hafis, fsom. Omer el Kheiyim, and 
ftom other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — Hindustani, Pebsian, and Ababic Gbaiocab Simplified. 
B. E. H. Palmer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani for H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5«. 

Sogers. — Notice on the Dinars op the Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Roobrs, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5«. 

Schemeil. — El Mtjbtakeb; or, Eirst Bom. (In Arabic, printed at 

Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comeidies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man*s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibbahim 
ScHEMBiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870L ^. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Sbbibs op Essays on the Life of Mohahmed, and 

Subjects subsidiary Idiereto. By Sted Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., AuUior of 
the *' Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,*' Honorary Member of the 
Rojral Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the AUygurh Scientific 
Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in doth. 1870. £1 10«. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibnei's Oriental Series, 
page 5. 



ASSAMESE. 

Bronson. — ^A Diotionabt in Assamese aio) English. Compiled by 
M. BaoNfiON, Americaa Baptist Missionary. 6to. colf^ pp. viii a&d 609. £2 2c. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cuneiform^ Aocad, Babylo^iaiy). , 

Budge. — AssYBiAK Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Notes. By E. A. Btjdqb, B.A., M.R.A.8., AaeyriaE ExMbitdoner, Christ's 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. doth, 
pp. Ym.aiid44. 1880. U* ^d. 

Budge.-— The Hisiobt of EsAJtHADDON. See ''Triibner's Oriental 
Series," p. 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to be had at the affixed prices, of Triibner and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. 1«. 

Clarke. — ^Bsseaeobxs m P&e-histobio and Pboto-histobic Compaba- 

TiVE Philoloot, Mythologt, and Ajiohjboloot, in connexion witii the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Htdb 
Clabjlb. Demy 8yo. sewed, pp. zi. and 74. 1875. 2«. ^d. 

Cooper. — ^An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho- 
logical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. E. 
CooFBR. London, 1876. 8vo. cloth. 15«. 

Hiucks. — Specimen Chapters op an Asstbian Grammab. By the 
late Rey. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8yo,, sewed, pp. 44. Is, 

Lenormant (F.) — GHALncAK Maoic; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author. 
London, 1877. 8yo. pp. 440. \2t, 

Luzeatto. — Grahmar of the Bibucal Chaij>aic Lanoitage and the 
Talmud Babtlonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatxo. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. 8yo. cl., pp. 122. 7«. ^d, 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Eabit History op Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlunson, C.B. Syo. sd., pp. 48. U. 

Bawlinson. — ^A Coicmentary on the Guneiporic Inscriptions op 

Babylonia and Assybla, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2«. Qd, 

Bawlinson. — Inscription op Tiglath Pileseb I., Xing of Assybia, 
B.C. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinbon, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks. 
and Dr. Opfbrt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8yo. sd., pp. 74. 2«. 

BawHnson. — Otjtlines of Assyrian Htstoby, from the Inscriptions of 

Nineveh. By Lieut. CoL Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. zliy., sewed. London, 1852. U. 

Becords of the Fast : heing English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Edited by S. Birch. Vols. 1 to 9. 1874 to 1879. 
£1 11«. ^d, or 8«. 6<?. each vol. 

The Samb. Vol. I. Asstbian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6<f. 

CJONTBMTS : {Second JBdition.) inscription of Bimmon-Nirari: MonoUth Inscription of 
Samas-Bimmon ; Babylonian Exo cisms ; Private WUl of Sennacherib ; Assyrian Pdyate 
Contract Tablets ; Assyrian Astronomical Tablets ; Assyrian Calendar ; Tables of Assyrian 
Weights and MMtsures. By Rev. A. U. Sayce, M.A.— Inscription of Khammurabi ; Bel- 
lino's Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Taylor's Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Legend of the Descent 
of Ishtar. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R8.— Annals of Assorbanipal (Cylinder A). By George 
Smith.— Bemston Inscription of Darius. By Sir Henry Rawlinson. K.C.B., D.C.L.— Li^ 
of farther Texts, Assyrian and Sgyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
Renouf. 
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The Same. VoL III. Asstbian Texts, 2. Crown 8to. cloth. 3*. 6rf* 

OoirrKMTs: Early History of Babylonia. By George Smith.*- Tablet of Ancient Accadian 
Laws ; Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia ; Korkh Inscription of Shalmaneser ; 
An Accadian Liturgy ; Babylonian Charms. By Bev. A. H. Sayce, M. A.— Inscription of 
Assur-nasir-pal. By B«y. J. M. RodwelL. M. A. —Inscription of Esarhaddon; Second 
Inscription of Esarhaddon; Sacred Assyrian Poetry. By H. F. Talbot, F.B.S.— List of 
further Texts. 



The Same. Vol. Y. Assyrian Texts, 3. Grown Svo. cloth. 3». 6^. 



CoNTBNTS : Legend of the infancy of Sargina I. ; Inscription of Nabonidus. Inscription 
of Darius at Nakshi-Rustam ; War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven. By H. F. 
Talbot, F.R.S.— Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. By Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., JD.C.L., 
etc. Black Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser II. ; Accadian Hymn to Istar ; Tables 
of Omens. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A.— Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser. II. ; Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar ; Inscription of Neriglissar. By Rev. J. M, Rodwell, M.A. — Early 
History of Babylonia, Part II. By George Smith.— List of farther Texts. 

The Same. Vol. VII. Assyrian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3». 6rf. 



Contents : Inscription of Agu-kak-rimi ; Legend of the Tower of Babel. By W. St. 
Chad Boscawen.— Standard Inscription of Ajshur-akh-bal; Monolith of Ashur-akh-bal ; A 
Prayer and a Vision ; Senkereh Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar ; Birs-Nimrud Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; The Revolt in Heaven. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S.— Annals of Sargon; 
Susian Texts ; Median Version of the Behistnn Inscription ; Three Assyrian Deeds. By 
Dr. Julius Oppert. Bull Inscription of Sennacherib. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.— 
Ancient Babylonian Moral and Political Precepts; Accadian Penitential Psalm; Baby- 
lonian Saints' Calendar. By Rev. A. H. Sayee, M.A.— Eleventh Tablet of the Izdubar 
Legends. By the late George Smith.— Lists of further Texts. 

The Same. Vol. IX. Assyrian Texts, 6. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3.«. %d, 



Contents : Great Inscription in the Palace of Khorsabad ; Inscriptions of the Persian 
Monarchs; Inscription on the Sarcophagus of King Esmunazar. By Prof. Dr. Julius^ 
Oppert. — The Bavian Inscription of Sennacherib. By Theophilus Goldridge Pinches. — 
Inscription of Merodach Baladan III. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. — Annals of ABSur- 
banipal. By the late George Smith. — Babylonian Public Documents. By MM. Oppert and 
Menant.— Chaldean Account of the Creation; Ishtar and Izdubar; The Fight between 
Bel and the Dragon. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. The Twelfth Izdubar Legend. By 
William St. Chad Boscawen —Accadian Poem on the Seven Evil Spirits ; Fragment of an 
Assyrian Prayer after a Bad Dream. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. — lists of further Texts. 

— — The Same. Vol. XI, Assyrian Texts, 6. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3«. %d. 

Contents : Inscription of Rimmon-Nivari I. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Record of a 
Hunting Expedition. By Rev. W. Houghton.— Inscription of Assur-izir-pal. Bj W. 
Booth Finlay. Bull Inscription of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Inscription 
of the Harem of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert. Texts on the Foundation-stone 
of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Babylonian Legends found at Khorsabad. 
By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Nebbi Yunus Inscription of Sennacherib By Ernest A. 
Budge.— Oracle of Istar of Arbela. By Theo. G. Pinches.— Report Tablets. By Theo. O. 
Pinches.— Texts relating to the Fall of the Assyrian Empire. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— 
The Egibi Tablets. By Theo. G. Pinches.— The Defence of a Magistrate falsely accused. 
By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.8.— The Latest Assyrian Inscription. By Prof. Dr. Julin* 
Oppert.— Ancient Babylonian Legend of the Creation. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. — The 
Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Chaldean Hsrmns to the 
Sun. By Fran9ois Lenorman. — Two Accadian Hynms. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian 
Incantations to Fire and Water. By Eniest A. Budge.— Assyrian Tribute lists. By 
Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian Fragment on Geography. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Accadian 
Proverbs and Songs. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. — Assyrian Fragments. By J. Hal^vy.'— 
The Moabite Stone. By C. D. Ginsburg, LL,D. 

S,enan. — ^An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book of 

NABATHiEAN AaRicuLTURE. To whlch is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Ben AN, Membre de I'Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3«. Qd, 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Satce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. Is. 6d. 

Sayce. — An Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of tlie Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character : containing the most complete Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Yocaoulary of both Accadian and 
Assyrian. Loudon, 1875. 4to. cloth. 9«, 

Sayce. — ^Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 
London, 1877. Large 8to. 9«. 6d, 
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Sayce. — Babylonian Liteeatuee. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 4». 

Smith. — The AssrBiAN Epontm Canon ; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By E. Seith. London, 
1876. 8vo. 98, ____« 

AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Orey. — ^Handbook of Afeican, AtrsTRALiAN, and Polynesian Phi- 

LOLOOT, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey^ 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. 1. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part l.—8outh Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20*. 

Yol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Svo. pp. 70. 4«. 

Vol, I. Part 3.— Madagascar. Svo. pp. 24 1«. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. Svo. pp. iv. and 44. 8«. 

VoL II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8yo. pp. 12. 1*. 

Vol. II. Fart 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Laa- 

guages, and Part I., Australia). 8to. pp. 34. 2s. 

VoL II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Bto. pp. 

76. Is. 

Vol. IT. Part 4 (co/ifintiorton).— Polynesia and Borneo. Svo. pp. 77-154. 7». 

Vol. III. Part 1. — Manuscripts and Incunables. Svo. pp. viiL and 24. 2s. 

VoL IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. vi. and 266. 12». 

Bldley. — KImilaeoi, and other Australian Languages. By the 
Rev. William Ridley, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author ; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10«. 6d, 



BASQUE, 

Van Eys. — Outlines of Basque Grammar. By "W. J. Yan Eys. 
Crown Svo. pp. xii. and 52, cloth. 1883. 3«. 6d, 



BENGALI. 

Browne. — ^A BXngIli Primer, in Roman Character. *By J. F. Browne^ 

B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2«, 
Yates. — A BenoIlI Grammar. By the late Rev. "W. Yates, D.D. 

Reprinted, with improyemeuts, from his Introduction to the Bengal Language. 

£dited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 150. Calcutta, 1864. 4«. 



BRAHOE. 

Bellew. — ^From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative ; together with 
together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vooabulasy of the Brahoe language. 
See p. 19. ,^^______^,^_^^_ 

BURMESE. 

Hough's General Outlines of Geography (in Burmese). Re-written 

and enlarged by Rev. Jas. A. Haswell. Large Svo. pp. 368. Rangoon^ 

1874. 9s, 
Judson. — A Dictionary, English and Bunnese, Burmese and English. 

By A. Judson. 2 vols. 8to. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3«. 
Sloan. — ^A Practical Method with the Burmese Language. By "W. 

H. Sloan. Large Svo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12«. 6d, . 

4 
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CHINESE. 

Aoheson. — An Index to Db. "Williams's "Syllabic Dictionary op thb 
Chinese Language." Arranged according to Sir Thomas Wade's System of 
Orthography. Royal 8yo. pp. viii. and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18«. 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Poochow Dialect. By Rev. C. C- 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. Bvo. pp. Tiii.-256. ISs, 

Balfour. — The Divine Classic of Nan-htja. Being the Works of 
Chuane-Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and copious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. By H. Balfoub, F.B.G.S. Demy Svo. pp. xxxviii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. lis, 

Balfonr. — ^Waifs and Strays from the Far East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By F. H. Balfour. Svo. 
pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10«. 6^. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Trifitaxa, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Beport. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7«. 6d. 

Beal. — The Dhammapada. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Beal. — Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 

Bretsclineider. — See page 21. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morautt 
OF ^* The Old Philosopher" Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Eelig^on, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, AM. Fo(uscap 8yo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 69. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khano-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Eev. 

J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton, Three Vols. Royal 8yo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10«. 

Chalmers, — The Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 

Primary Forms; after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.d., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan 
1833. By John Chalmers, M.A., LL.D. 8yo. pp. x-199, with a plate, cloth. 
1882. 10«. 6d. 

China B.eview; or, ITotes and Queries on the Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £l 10«. 
- per volume. 

Denny s. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dbnnts, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. Svo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £l 10«. 

Dennys. — The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 

the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of ** A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular," etc. Svo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10«. 6d. 

Doolittle.' — ^A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus Doolittle, Author of ** Social Life of the Chinese." 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 11«. 6<^. each vol. 
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DoogiaB. — Chinese LANauAeE and Litebatuee. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal InstitatioD, by R. E. I>ouolas, of the British Museuiny 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. d. pn. 118. 1875. S«. 

Douglas. — Chinese-English: Dictionaet op the Yebnacui.ae oe Spoken 

Language of Amot, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Key. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg.y 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High qoartOy 
cloth, double colamns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3«. 

Douglas. — The Life op Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robbrt Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. Cr. 8vo. doth, pp. 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 5«. 

Edkins. — A Gbamhab of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 

Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21«. 

Edkins. — A Yocabtjlaey of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21 «. 

Edkins. — Keligion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Post 8to. cloth. 7«. M, 

Edkiiis. — A Gkammae of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. yiii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10«. 

Edkins. — Inteoduction to the Study of the Chinese Charactees. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18«. 

Edkins. — China's Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8?o., pp. zxiii. — 403, doth. 10«. Qd, 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See '' Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Edkins. — Pbogeessive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, 
with Lists of Common Words and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in the Pekin Dialect. Fourth Edition, 8yo. Shanghai, 1881. 149. 

EiteL — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph. D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Parts 
I. to lY. 8to. sewed, 12«. 6d. each. 

EiteL — Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Budbhism. By the Rev. 

E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. yiii., 224, cl. 18« 

EiteL — ^Feng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rey. B. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy Bvo. sewed, pp. yi. and 84. 6«. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Docteines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Fabeb, Hhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. G. yon 
MoUendorff. 8yo. sewed, pp. yiii. and 131. 1875. 12«. 6^. 

Faber. — Inteobuction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Authors. By E. Fabeb. 8yo. paper, pp. zii. and 164. 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7«. M* 

Faber. — ^The Mind of Mencius. See *' Triibner's Oriental Series,' 
page 4. 

Ferguson. — Chinese Eeseabches. First Part : Chinese Chronology 
and Cycles. By T. Fbbouson. Crown 8yo. pp. yii. and 274, sewed. 1880 
109. 6ef. 
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Giles. — A Dictionary of GoLLoatriAL Idioms nr the Maitdabin Dialectt. 
By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £\ 8«. 

Oiles. — The San Tztj Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch*Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hebbebt a. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2#. %d. 

Oiles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabaciee. By Hesbebt A. 

Giles. Sto. pp. 118. lbs, 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Hebbebt A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s 

China Consalar Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10«. 6d. 

Giles. — A Glossaby op Refebence on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. Bvo. sewed, 
pp. T.-183. 7*. 6d. 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teacheb. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12ino. pp. 60. 5«. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Contbbsation in the English and Chinese 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8to. pp. 274, sewed. 10«. Qd. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are Arom the collections of Chinese groups 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveahle types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missionfi to China. 

Kidd. — Catalogue op the Chinese Libbaby of the Royal Asiatic 

SociBTY. By the Rey. S. Kidd. Svo. pp. 58, sewed. 1«. 

liCgge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leooe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seyen yols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8?o. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8yo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8yo. pp. yiii. and 280, cloth. £2 2a, 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Syo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 28. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 28. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8yo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch4ng ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2i. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contente :— Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8yo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2«. 

. legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Lbggb, D.D., LL.D. 

"• Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. yi. and 
338. 10«. 6^. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 412. 12«. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8yo., cloth, pp. yiii. 
and 432. 12«. 
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legg©* — Inaugtjbal Lectxtee on the Constituting of a Chinese Chaie' 

in the University of Oxford. Deliyered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. James Leoge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6</. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Eelation to Cheistianity. A Paper 
Kead before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jambs Leggb, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. \s. 6d. 

legge. — A Letter to Peopessoe Max Mullee, chiefly on the Trans- 
lation into English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Shanff Tt. By J. Legge, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. 1«. 

Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Chables G. Leland. Cr. Svo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1876. 7*. 6d. 

Leland. — ^Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1876. 5«. 

Lobscheid. — English and Chinese Diction aey, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.LE.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £S Ss. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Diction aey, Arranged according to 

the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.y., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 
bound. £2 Ss. 

M^Clatchie. — Confucian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the " Complete Works" 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M^Clatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. £1 Is. 

Macgowan. — A Manual op the Amoy Colloquial. By Eev. J. 

Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. zvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 U, 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Diction aky of the Chinese 

Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8 vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4«. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Makers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7«. 6d. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Reader's Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. zxiv. and 440. £1 5s. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Goveenment. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Royal Svo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £l 10«. 

Uedlmrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Pamiltae Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
And assist beiginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlar^^d Bldition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18«. 
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HoUendorfT. — ^Maihjal of Chinese BiblioobathY) bein^ a List of 

Works and Essays relating to Clima. By P. G. and O. F. von Mollekdobpf, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M/s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8to. pp. Yiii. 
and 378. £1 lOs. 

Uorrison. — A Dicttokajiy of the Chinese Langttage. By the Eer. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp.828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 69. 

Peking Gazette.— Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6rf. each. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de litt^rature Chinoise. Preparee par 
A. Theofhile Pibt, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21«. 

Playfair. — Cities and Towns of China. 25*. See page 27. 

Sosny. — A Gbamuae of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Eosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3«. M. 

Soss. — A Mandaein Primee. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122; 60. 

Sndy. — The Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Chablbs Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1«. 

ScarboronglL — A Collection of Chinese Peoveebs. Translated and 

Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10«.6^ 

Smith. — A VocABULAEY OF Peopee Names in Chinese and English. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10«. 6rf. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulaey in the Pekinesb 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. xii.-720, half bound. 
1877. £2. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Poceet Dictionaey. By G. E* 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 15»» 

Stent. — The Jade Chaflet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of " Chinese and English Vocabulary," ** Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," " Chinese Lyrics,*' *• Chinese Legends," etc Cr. 
80. cloth, pp. 176. 5». 

Vanghan. — ^The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements. By J. D. Vaughan. Royal 8vo.iboards. Singapore, 1879. 7«. 6rf. 

Vissering. — On Chinese Cueeency. Coin and Paper Money. With 
a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vessering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18«. 

Wade. — Yu-Yen Tzi^-Eeh Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannia 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140. sewed. ^4. 
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Wade.-^Wiiir-CHiEiir Tzu-Eeh Chi. A series of papers selected fks 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to.» half-cloth, pp. zii. and 455 ; and It., 72, and 52. £b. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionary op the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai By S. Wellb 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 6s, 

Wylie. — Notes on Chinese Liteeatube ; with introductory Eemarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £1 16<. 



COREAN. 

Soss — ^A CoEEAN Peimee. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinaiy 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Boss, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10«. 



EGYPTIAN (Coptic, Hieroglyphics). 

Birch. — Egyptian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
— II. Text and Transliteration.— III. Text dissected for analysis. — IV. Deter- 
minatives, etc. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. 12*. 

Catalogpie (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Triibner and Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. U, 

Chabas. — ^Les Pasteues en Egtpte. — ^Memoire Pnblie par I'Academie 
Boyale des Sciences a Amsterdam. By F. Chabajs. 4to. sewed, pp. 66. 
Amsterdam, 1868. 6*. 

Clarke« — Memoie on the Compaeative Graumae op Egyptian, Coptic, 
AND Ude. By Htde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy Svo, sd., pp. 32. 28, 

Egyptologie. — (Eorms also the Second Volume of the First Bulletin of 
flie Congres Provincial des Orientalistes Fran9ai8.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
Eight Plates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8«. 6d, 

Lieblein. — Eechebches sue la Cheonologie Egyptienne d'aprSs le» 

Jlistes Genealogiques. By J. Lieblein. Boy. Svo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nine 
Plates. Christiana, 1873. Ids. 

KeCOrds of the Past) beinq English Translations of the Asstbian 
AND the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Arehaeology. Edited bt Dr. S. Birch. 

Vols. I. to Xll., 1874-79. 3». 6d. each. (Vols. I., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Texts.) 
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— The Samb. Vol. II. Eotftian Texts, 1. Crown 8to. doth. 3«. td, 

CoNTXNTS {Second Edition), 

Inscription of Una; Statistical Tablet; Tablet of Thothmes III.; Battle of Megiddo; 
Inscription of Amen-em-heb. By 8. Birch, LL.D. 

Instructions of Amenemhat. By G. Maspero. 

The Wars of Barneses II. with the Khiu. By Prof. £. L. Loshington. 

Inscription of Pianchi Mer-Amon. By Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

Tablet of Newer-Hotep. By Paul Pierret. 

Travels of an Egyptian. By Franfois Chabas. 

The Lamentations of Isis and Nepbthys. By P. J. De Horrack. 

Hymn to Amen-Ra ; The Tale of the Doomed Prince. By 0. W. Qoodwin, MJL. 

Tale of the Two Brothers. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

^Ryptian Calendar ; Table of Dynasties ; Egyptian Measures and Weights. 

Lists of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Fag« 
B«nouf. 



The Same. Vol. IV. Egyptian Texts, 2. Crown 8to. cloth. 3». td. 

Contents. 

Inscription of Anebni ; Inscription of Aahmes ; Obelisk of the Lateran ; Tablet of 400 
years ; Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Menephtah ; Dirge of Menephtah ; 

PoHsessed Princess ; Rosetta Stone. Bv S. Birch, LL.D. 

Obeliok of Rameses II. ; Hymn to Osins. By Fran9ois Chabas. 

Treaty of Peace between Rameses II. and the Hittites ; Neapolitan Stele ; Festal Dii^ 
of the Egyptians. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tablet of Ahmes ; Inscription of Queen Madsenen. By Paul Pierret. 

Stele of the Dream ; Stele of the Excommunication. By G. Maspero. 

Hymn to the Nile. By Rev. F. C. Cook. 

Book of Respirations. By Rev. P. J. De Horrack. 

Tale of Setnau. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

List of further Texts. 

■ The Same. Vol. VI. Egyptian Texts, 3. Crown Syo. doth. 3». 6<?. 

Contents. 

• 

Sepulchral Inscription of Ameni ; The Conquests in Asia; Egyptian Magical Text. By S. 
Birch, LL.D. 

Great Harris Papyrus, Part I. By Professor Eisenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 

Inscription of Aahmes, son of Abana. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Letter of Panbesa ; Hymns to Amen ; The Story of Saneha. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Stele of the Coronation ; Stele of King Horsiatef. By G. Maspero. 

The Inscription of the Governor Nes-hor. By Paul Pierret. 

Inscription of the Destruction of Mankind. By Edouard Naville. 

The Song of the Harper. By Ludwig Stern. 

The Tale of the Garden of Flowers. By Francois Chabas. 

List of further Texts. 



— — The Same. Vol. VIII. Egyptian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3«. 6<?. 

Contents. 

Inscription of the Gold Mines at Rhedesieh and Kuban ; Decree of Canopus ; InscripUom 
of Darius at El-Khargeh; The Praise of Learning. Bv S Birch, LL.D. 

Great Harris Papyrus, Part II. By Professor Eisenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 

Fragment of the First Sallier Papyrus ; Hymn to Ra-Harmachis. By Prof. E. L. Lush 
ington, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Abstract of a Case of Conspiracy. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Great Mendes Stele. Translated firom Brugsch'Bey. 

The Litany of Ra. By Edouard Naville. 

The Papyrus of Moral Precepts. By M. Theod. Deveria. 

List of Further Texts. 

■^— Thk Same. Vol. X. Egyptian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6^ 

Contents. 

Inscription of Haremhebi. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

The Stele of Beka ; Obelisk of Alexandria ; The Magic Papyrus. By Fran9ois Chabai. 

The Stele of Iritesen ; Inscription of King Nastosenen. By Prof. G. Maspero. 

The Pastophorus of the Vatican. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Addresses of Horus to Osiris. By Edouard Naville. 

The Book of Hades. By E. Lef6bure. 

Ancient Festivals of the Nile. By Ludwig Stem. 

Inscriptions of Queen Hatasu. By Johannes Diimichen. 

Contract of Marriage. By E. Bevillout. 

Tablet of Alexander iBgus II. By S. M. Drach. 

List of further Texts. 
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II The Same. Vol. XII. Egtptian Texts, 6. Crown 8yo. cloth. Zb. 6d. 

. C!oirrBNT8. 

The Book of Hades. By £. Lef^ure. 
Scarabaei of Amenophis III. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Dream of Thothmes IV. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

The Foundation of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. By L. Stem. 
Inscription of Ameni-Amenemha. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Inscription of Chnunhetep. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Libation Vase of Osor-ur. By P. Pierret. 

The Great Tablet of Rameses II. at Abu-Simbel. By Ed. Naville. 
Inscription of Prince Nimrod. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Spoliation of Tombs (xx Dynasty). By P. J. de Horrack. 

Inscriptions on the Statne of Bak-en-Khonsu (xix. Dynasty). By P. J. de Horraok. 
The Papyrus, I. 371 of Leyden (xx. Dynasty). By G. Maspero. 

Inscription of Queen Hatasu on the base of the Great Obelisk of Eamak. By P. Le 
Page Renouf. 
Sepulchral Inscription of Panehsi. By E. L. Lushington, LL.D. 
Alphabetical Table of Contents of the Series of XII. volumes. 

Senonf. — Elementary Grammae of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By Le Paoe Benouf. 4to., cloth. 1876. 12«. 



ENGLISH (Early and Modern English and Dialects). 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Boke of Nurture (The). By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn db Worde, Anno Domuii 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. zix. and 146, 
28, zxTiii. and 56. 1867. 1/. lis. 6d. 

Chamock. — Verba I^ominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By EiCHARD Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S. A., etc. 8to. pp. 326, cloth, lis, 

Chamock. — Ltjdus Patrontmicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Chamock (R. S.) — A Glossaby of the Essex Dlilect. By E. S. 

Oharnock. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 64, . 1880. 3«. 6^. 

Chaucer Society's (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. FuRNTVALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10«. 6d. 

Early English Text Society's Puhlications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eably Enolise Allitbrativb Poems. In the West-Midland 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited b R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16«. 
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2. AsTHUB (about 144Q a.d.). Edited by F. J. Fttbkivall, Ssq.^ 

from the Marquis of Bath's uniqae MS. 48. 

3. Anb Compendious and Bjeleue Tractate coNCEBirrNO te Opfic» 

AND Dewtie of Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4«. 

4. SiE Gawayne and the Geeen Bjntoht (abont 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morkib, Esq., from an unique Gottonian MS. 10«. 

6. Op the Obthogbafhib and CoNGBmnciB of the Bbitan Tongue ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume» 
Edited for the first time from the uniqae MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Hbnsy B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laib. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Waltbb. W. Skeat,. 
M.A. 89. 

7. The Stoby of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the uniqae MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by II. Mo&bis, Esq. 8«. 

8 MoBTE Abthube ; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Eobebt 
Thornton^s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Gborgb 
PioiRY, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s, 

9. Antmadvebsions uppon the Annotacions and Cobbections of 
SOME Impsrpections of Impressiones of Chaucer's "Woekes, reprinted 
in 1598 ; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kimgsley, Esq. , M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10«. 

10. Meblin, OB THE Eablt Histoby op King Abthub. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 28. 6^. 

11. The Monabche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall,. 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. Ss, 

12. The Weight's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 806. Edited for the first 
time br F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A. U. 

18. Seintb Mabhebete, Je Meeden ant Mabtyb. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cocxatne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2«. 

14. Kyng Hobn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Bawson 
Lumby. 8«. dd 

16. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A» 
7*. 6rf. 

16. A Tbetice in English breuely (kawe out of )? book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, j> Hermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after \> flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A. Is, 

17. Paballel Extbacts from 29 Manuscripts of Piebs Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Re?. W. Skeat, M.A. Is, 
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18. Hali Metdenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time fi'om 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cookatne, M.A. 1«. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Fart 11., 

the Complaynt of the King's Fapingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. Zs. 6d, 

20. Some Treatises by Bichard Kolle se Hahpole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.)» by Rev. Geobgb 6. Pebry, 
M.A. Is, 

21. Merlin, or the Early History oe King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Hbnht B. Whbatlet, Esq. 4*. 

22. The Eomaks of Partenay, or Lusionen. Edited for the first time 

from the anique MS. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6#. 

23. Dan Michel's Ayenbite op Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. iO«. 6d, 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A. Ss. 

26. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea- Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkihgton 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2«. 

27. Manipttlxts Vogabulortjm : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by HcNRT B. Wheatlby. 12s, 

28. The Vision of William concernino Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1S62 a.d., by William Lamoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s, 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Wards 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of TJre Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bnt- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series, Part L 7s, 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2*. 

31. Instructions FOR Parish Priests. By John Mtrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4f. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle's ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes op Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde*s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 1 5s, 

38. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Fathei's 

Book for his Daughtera, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Bossiteb. 89. 
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34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Tbeatises. (Sawles Warde, 
and the Wohuiige of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdl, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lamheth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richabd Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8«. 

36. SiE Dated Ltndesay's Wokks. Paet 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyni>b8AT of the Mont aliaa 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2*. 

86. Meelin, oe the Eaelt Histoey op King Aethxie. A Prose 

Eomance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Hbnry B. Whbatlby. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glexnie, Esq. PartllL 1869. 12«. 

37. SiE David Ltndesay's Woeks. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindbsat, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbyrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privUegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. As, 

38. The Vision of William conceenino Piees the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Kesoun, 
by William Lanoland (1377 a.d.). The "Crowley" Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, coUated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 88, MS. 
B. 16. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge XJniversity Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10«. 6<f. 

39. The **Gest Htstoeiale" op the Desteuction op Teot. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guide De Colonna's ''Hystoria 
Troiana.*' Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov/, by the Rev. Geo. A. Pamton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10*. 6rf. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 21«. 

41. The Minok Poems op William Laxtder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). £dited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FuRNiVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3«. 

42. Beenardus de Cuea eei Famuliaeis, with some Early Scotch. 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 6, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2«. 

43. Batis Eayino, and other Moral and Eeligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Bawson Lumbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. S«. 
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44. Joseph op Aeimathib: otherwise called the Komance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing *'The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy," reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; " De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and '^ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by P yn son, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5«. 

45. Knre Alpeed's West-Saxon Veksion op Geegort's Pastoeal Case. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henrt Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. \Qs, 

46. Legends op the Holy Eood ; Symbols op the Passion and Ceoss- 

PoEMB. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSB. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richakd 
MoBRis, LL.D. IDs. 

47. SiE David Ltndesay's Woeks. Paet V. The Minor Poems of 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3^. 

48. The Times' Whistle : or, A N'ewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C, Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Gs. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. K. Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

50. King Alpeed's West-Saxon Veesion of Geegoey's Pastoeal Caex. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10«. 

51. pE Liflade op St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockaynb 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockatne, M.A. Price 29, 

52. Palladius on Hxtsbondeie, from the uniqne MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge.. Part T. lOs. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo^ 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modem 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morbis, LL.D. 85, 

54. The Vision of Piees Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems : Richard the Redeles (by William, &e author of the Vision) ; and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18*. 

55. Geneetdes, a Eomance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll.. 
Cambr. Part I. 3«. 

56. The Gest Hystoeiale of the Desteuction of Teoy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part XL IO5. ^d. 
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67. The Eablt Eitglish Versiojt op the "Cuesoe Mundi,'* in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Musenm ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 1. with 
two photo-litbographic Cftcsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10«. 6d, 

58. The Blicklino Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Fhotolithograph). Part 1. 8«. 

69. The Eaely Ekglish Yeesion op the "Cxjesoe Mundi;" in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. ISs, 

60. MEDiTACTirNs ON the Sopeb op oue Loede (perhaps by Eobebt 

or Brunnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpgr, Esq. 2^. 6d. 

61. The Eomance akd Peophecies op Thomas op Eeceldoune, printed 

from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. lOs. 6d, 

62. The Eaely Engush Veesion op the ** Cuesoe Mundi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Fart III. Us, 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A.D.,by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Fart II. 4«. 

64. Feancis Thtnne's Emblemes and Epigeams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of EUesmere's unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. is. 

65. Be Domes D^ge (Bede's De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Ed. from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, B.D. 2s. 

66. The Eaely English Veesion op the "Ctjesoe Mtjndi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. Kotes on Piees Plowman. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
• Parti. 2\8. 

68. The Early English Version of the "Cuesoe Mundi," in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 258. 

69. Adam Davy's Five Deeams about Edwaed II. The Life op 

Saint Alexius. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. ds. 

70. Geneeydes, a Romance. Edited hy W. Aiuis Weight, M.A. 

Part II. is. 

71. The Lay Folk's Mass-Book, 4 Texts. Edited by Rev. Canon 

Simmons. 26s. 

72. Palladius on Husbondeie, englisht (ab. 1420 a.d.). Part 11. Edited 

by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 6s. 

73. The Blickling Homilies, 971 a.d. Edited by Rev. Dr. R. Moeeis. 

Part III. Ss. 

74. English Works op Wyclip, hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. 

Matthew. 20s. 

75. Catholicon Aj^glicum, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 

Monson's MS., a.d. 1483. Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. J. 
Herrtage, B.A. ; and with a Preface by H. B. Wheatlby. 20t. 

76. Aelpbic's Meteical Lives op Saints, in MS. Cott. Jul. E. 7. 

Edited by Rev. Prof. Skeat, M.A. Part I. 10«. 

77. Beowulp. The unique MS. Autotyped and Transliterated. 

Edited by Professor Zupitza, Ph.D. 2os. 

78. The Fipty Eaeliest English Wills in the Court of Probate, 

1387-1439. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. Is. 
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Mdra Series, Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance or William op Paleekb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. zliv. and 328. 13«. 

2. On Eakly Ekgush Pbonuitciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521 By Albxandeb J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part J. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, XYith, xTiith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

%, Caxton's Book op Cueteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Fbbdebick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8yo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5«. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about A. d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Rozburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10«. 

^. Chaucee's Teanslation of Boethius's "De Consolationb 
Philosophie.'' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. lis, 

6. The Romance of the Chevelebe Asstgne. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibes, Esq., M.A. Bvo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Eaelt English Peonunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. \Qs, 

8. QuEENE Elizabethes Achademt, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FuRNivALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and £. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13«. 

9. The Fraternitye op Vacabondes, by John Awbeley (licensed 

in 1660-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Gaueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors Yulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas H arman, EfiuuiSRE. From the Srd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habbn or 
Htbesdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny •catching (^d. 1592), that differ from 
HarmarCs Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8to. 
7«. 6d, 

10. The Ftest Boke of the Intsoditction op XNOwLEDes, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compbndyous Beoyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defencb of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. I8s. 

11. The Beuce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12«. 

12. Englaitd in the Reign op King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowfer. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12«. {Fart I, , Starkey' Life and Letters^ is in preparation. 

13. A SuppLicACYON FOR THE Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fdrnitall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.). The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.]. Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6«. 

14. On Eaelt English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xiv th and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, BuUokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10*. 

15. RoBEKT Crowley's Thirty-one Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
I2«. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10«. 

17. The Complaynt op Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. 1U«. 

18. The Complaynt op Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8». 

19. Otjre Ladyes Myrottre, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24«. 

20. Lonelich's History op the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sibbs Robibrs db Bobron. Ke-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Fart I. 8«. 
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21. Babboub's Bbuce. Edited &om the MSS. and the earlieflt 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. 4«. 

22. Hekby Bbinklow's Complaynt of Kodebycb Mobs, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of lugland his natarall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542) ; and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citik 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
Esq. 9«. 

23. On" Eably English Pbonttnciation", with especial reference ta 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10«. 

24. Loneltch's Histoby op the Holy Gbail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Ghristi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall^ 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10«. 

25. The Eomance of Guy of Wabwick. Ed^ed from the Oamhridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20«. 

26. The Romance of Gtjy of "Wabwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century yersion.) 
Part II. 14*. 

27. The English Wobks of John Fisheb, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. £. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I., the Text. 16« 

28. Lonelich's Histoby op the Holy Gbail. Edited by F. J. 

FuRNivALL, M.A. Part III. 10«. 

29. Babboub's Bbuce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III. 21*. 

30. Lonelich's Histoby of the Holy Gbail. Edited by F, J. 

FuRNivALL, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 15*. 

31. Alexanbeb and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1340-50. Re-^dited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6*. 

32. Stabkey's " England in Henby YIII.'s Time." Part I. Starkey's 

Life and Letters. Edited by S. J. Herrtaoe, B.A. 8*. 

33. Gesta Eomanobtjm : the Early English Versions. Edited from 

the MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herrtaoe, B.A. 15*. 

34. Chablemagne Romances : No. I. Sir Ferumbras. Edited from 

the unique Ashmole MS. by S. J. Herrtage, B.A, 15*. 

35. Chablemagne Romances : II. The Sege off Malayne, Sir Otuell, 

etc. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 12*. 

36. Chablemagne Romances: III. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt.. 1. 

Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 16*. 

37. Chablemagne Romances : IV. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15*. 

38. Chablemagne Romances: V. The Sowdone of Babylone. Edited 
by Dr. Hauselnbcht. 16*. 

39. Chablemagne Romances: VI. The TaiU of Rauf Colyear, Roland^ 
Otuel, etc. Edited by Sydney J. Herrtage, B.A. 15*. 

40. Chablemagne Romances: VII. Houn of Burdeux^ By Lord 
Bemers. Edited by S. L. Lee, B.A. Part I. 15*. 

5 
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I^lish Dialect Society^s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876> 

IQs. 6d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20«. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-VII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H. ; Glossaries, by Mr. 
Mabbhall; and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s, 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English. 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relatinfi^ to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 6d. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Habland. 4«. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
is.M. 

6. Series B. Part II. Beprinted Glossaries. VIII.-XIV. Con- 
taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7«. 

6. Series B. Part III. Eeprinted Glossaries. XV.-XVII. Bay's 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with Thoresby's Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8«. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ' A Dictionary of the Snsset Dialect.' By the Rev. W. D 
Pa&ish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By P. T. 

Elwobtht, Esq. Ss. 6d, 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Belating to some of the 
Counties of England. Part II. 6«. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By P. K. Robinson. Part I. A— P. 7*. 6^ 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. Milnbs. Part I. A — E. Sa. 6d. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English "Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. £. Morris. 6d, 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7*. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighhourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P— Z. 6* 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clouoh Eobinson. 98, 

1877. 

15. A Glossakt op Woeds used in the Wapentakes of Mauley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. da, 6d, 

16. A Glossary of Holdemess Words. By F. Ross, R. Stead, and 
T. Holdernbss. With a Map of the District. 7s. 6d. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South- Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects By Prince Louis Lucibn. 
BoNAPABTE. With Two Maps. Is, 
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18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 

cpntaining a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo 'Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4«. 6^. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset, By F. T. 
Elwobthy, Esa. 68. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By WnxnM 

DicKiKsoN, F.L.S. 6*. 

21. Tusser's Pive Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Herbtage, B.A. 12«. 6^^. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Beitten^ 
F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (A to F). Ss. 6^. 

1879. 

23. Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett's 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 7«. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. la, 

25. Specimens of English Dialects. Pirst Volume. I. Devonshire ; 
Exmoor Scoldinff and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by P. T. 
Elwobtht. II. Westmoreland: Wm. de Worfat*s Bran NeW Wark, 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skeat. 8«. 6rf. 

26. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Bbitteit and R, 
Holland. Part II. (G to 0). 1880. 89. 6^. 

1880. 

27. Glossary of Vords in use in Cortiwall. I. West Cornwall. By 
Miss M. A. Courtney. II. East Cornwall. By Thomas Q. Couch. With 
Map. 69. 

28. Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Hugh Patterson, M.R.I.A. 7*. 

29. An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By P. J. Pxjenxvall, 
M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 6e?. 

80. Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By James Britten, F.L.S. IDs. %d. 

1881. 

81. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Eev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 

and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 10«. 6ef. 

32. Pive Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By varioos Authors. 7«. 6ef. 

33. George Eliot's Use of Dialect. By W. E. A. Axon. (Penning 
No. 4 of ** Miscellanies.") Qd. 

34. Turner's Names of Herbes, a.d. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
Indentification of Names) by James Britten, F.L.S. 60. 6^. 

1882. 

35, Glossary of the Lancashire ^Dialect. By J. H. Nodal and Geo. 
MiLNER. Part II. (F to Z). 6». 

36. West Worcester Words. ByMss. Ohambeblain. 8 vo. sewed. 4«.6e?. 
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37. Fitzherbert^s Book of Htisbandry, a.d. 1534. Edited with Intro^ 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Key. Pbofessor Skeat. Syo. 

• sewed. 8». 6d. 

38. Devonshire Plant ITames. By the Ret. Hildebic FEiEirD. 8vo. 
sewed. 5«. 

Fumivall. — Education in Eablt England. Some Notes used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on "Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the £arly English Text Society. By Fredbrick J. Furnivall; 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. la. 

Oonld. — ^GooD English; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. S. 
Gould. Revised Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 68, 

Hall. — On English Adjectites in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzebward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.O.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King's College, London. Crown' 8 vo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 238. 78. 6d, 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedwakd Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxen. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10«. 6d. 

Jackson. — Shropshibe Woed-Book ; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro: 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County. By Gboroina F. Jackson. 8vo. pp. 
, xcTi. and 624. 1881. 31«. 6d. 

Kpch. — ^A HisTOEicAL Grammab op the English Language. By C. F. 

. Koch. Translated into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rer. 

R. Morris, LL.D., M. A. [Nearly ready, 

Manipulus Vocabulonmi . a Ehyming Dictionary of the English. 

Language. By Peter Leyins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henrt B. Wheatlet. -8to. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14f. 

Hanning. — An Inqitirt into the Charactbb and Obigin op the 

PossEssiYB Augment' in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. It. and 90. 2«. 

Palmer. — Leayes from a Wokd Hunter's N"ote Book. Being some 

Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rey. A. Smythb Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the Uniyersity of Dublin. Cr. 8yo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7«. 6rf, 

Pfercy. — Bishop Percy's !Folio MANXJSCigTTS — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furniyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor 'Child, of Haryard Uniyersity, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
"W. Chappell, Eso., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8yo. half-bound, £4 4a. Extra demy 8yo. h^f-bound, 

'' on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8yo., paper coyers, on "What- 
man's best ribbed paper, £10 10*. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 

• best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philological Society. Transactions of the, contains several valuable 

Papers on Early English. For contents see page 16. 
Stratmann.— A Dictionary op the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 10«. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem oe the Owl and the Kightingalb 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann.' 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3*. 

Sweet. — ^A History op English Sottnds, from the Earliest Period, 

including an Inyestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 

. Word Lists. By HsNRt Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4». Qd, 
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De Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schble de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.and 36^. 12«. Qd, 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionaet of English Ettmologt. By Hensleigh 

Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Izxii. 
and 746. 21«. 

Wright. — Feudal Manuals op English Histokt. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National Histoir, compiled at different periods, from- 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Qentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By 
Thomas Wright. Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiy. and 184. 1872. 15*. 

Wright — Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Yocabulaeees, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S. A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
WuLOKBR. [in the press, 

FRISIAN. 

Cnmmiiis. — A Geammar op the Old Feiesic Language. By A. H. 

CuMMms, A.M. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. Zs. 6d, 
Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 

with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 

The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 

by an English Version of Dr. Ottema's Dutch Translation, by William B. 

Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. ds. 



GATJDIAK (See under "Hoeenle," page 40.) 
OLD GERMAN. 

DoUBe. — Geimm*s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the no-called " Lautverschiebung." To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-Eumpean iT, and several Appendices. By T. LeMarchant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10«. 6d. 

Sroeger. — The Minnesingee op Gbemany. By A. E. Keoegee. 12nio. 

doth, pp. vi. and 284. 7«. 

CoKTKNT8.--Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.— IT. The Minnelay. — III. The 
Divine Minnesong.— IV. Walther Ton der Vogelweide. — V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. — VI. The 
Metrical Eomances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg's * - Tristan and Isolde." 



GIPSY. 

Xeland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Eommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Chables G. Lelaxd, Author of *' The English Gipsies," 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. zii. 
and 276. 7». 6d. 

Leiand. — The English Gipsies and theie Language. By Chaeles 

6. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. 276. 7«. 6d, 

Leiand. — ^The Gypsies. — By C. Ot. Leland. Crown 8vo. pp. 372, 

cloth. 1882. 10«. 6rf. 

Paspati. — Etudes sue lbs TchinghianIis (Gypsies) ou BohIimiens db 
L' Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8to. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. ConstaDtinopU, 1871. 28«. 
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GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A Moeso-Gothic Glossakt, with an Introduction, an Outline 
of Moeso- Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modem English 
Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Bot. W. W» 
8kbat. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxir.and 342. 1868. 9«. 



GEEEK (Modern and Classic). 
Buttmann. — ^A Gbahmab of the New Testament Greek. By A. 

BuTTMANN. Aothorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8yo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474» 
1873. 149. 

Contoponlos. — A Lexicon op Modeen Gbbek-English and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 toIs. 8to. cloth. Part I* 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£\ 78. 

Contopoulos. — ^Handbook op Gbeee and English Dialogues and Coe- 

BBBPONDENCE. Fcap. 8to. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2«. 6^. 

Oeldart. — A Guide to Modeen Geeek. By E. M. Geldaet. Fost 

8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 274. 1883. 7«. 6d. Key, cloth, pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 

Oeldart. — Simplified Geammae of Modehn Geeek. By E. M. 

Gelbart, M.A. Crown 8to. pp. 68, cloth. 1883. 2«. 6d. 

Lascarides. — A Compbehensite Phbaseoloqical English- Ancient and 
Modern Greek. Lexicon. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides^ 
Esq., and Compiled by L. Myriantheus, Ph. D. In 2 vols, foolscap 8yo. pp. 
xii. and 1,338, cloth. 1882. £1 10«. 

Sophocles. — EoMAic ob Modeen Gbeek Gbammab. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8yo. pp. xzviii. and 196. IDs. 6d, 



GTJJARATI. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi, Gtjjaeati and English Dictionabt. By 
Jamasfji Dastvr Minochbbbbji Jamas p Asana. Svo. Vol. I., pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth. 
14s. each. (To be completed in 5 vols.; 

Shapurji Edaiji. — A Gbammab of the Gtv jaslAtI Language. By 

ShAfurj! EdaljI. Cloth, pp. 127. lOs. 6d. 

Shapuijf EdaJlji. — A DicTat)NABY, Gujbati and English. By SHipxjBjf 
EdaljI. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 2U. 

GTJRMUKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Oranth (The) ; oe, The Holy Scbipttjbes of the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmuki, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpf, Professor Begins of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich^ 
etc. Boy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12«. 6rf. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Beligion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With th|e 
author's photograph. Svo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15«. 



HAWAIIAN. 
Andrews* — A Dictionabt of the Hawaiian Language, to which io 

appended an English- Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrews. 8to. pp. 560, cloth. £l ll8,6d. 
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HEBREW, 
Bickell. — Otjtlinbs op Hebeew Geammae. By Gustavus Bickell^ 

D.B. fievised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Iyxs 
Ctjbtiss, junior, rh.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Br. J. EuTiNG. Gr. 8yo. sd., pp. xiy. and 140. 1877* 3«. %d. 

Collins. — A Gbahmab ai^d Lexicon of the Hebbew Language, entitled 
Sefer Hassoham. By Kabbi Moseh Bbn Yitshak, of England. £dited from 
a JVIS. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By 6. 
W. Collins, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oamb., Hon. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Keble College, Oxford. Bemy 4to. pp. yiii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. 3«. 

Gesenins. — Hebeew and English Lexicon op the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8yo. cloth, pp. zii. and 1160. £1 16«. 

Gesenins. — Hebeew Geammae. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Con ant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. zt1.-864. £1. 

Hebrew Literatnre Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 U. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

YoJ. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. aad 

228. 10«. 
Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 

Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FbiedlendeB) 

Ph.D. Vol. I; Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vq. cloth, 

pp. xzviii. and 332. 10«. Qd. 
Vol.111. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol.11. The Anglican Version of 

the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 

Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4^. Qd, 

1877. Second Series, 
Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

LowY. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. yi. and 276. 10«. 6^. 
Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

pp. 172. 7*. 
Vol. ill. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FaiBDLaNDE, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. X.-253 
and 78. Us. 6d. 

1881. Third Series. 
Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixxx. 
—370, cloth. £1 58. 

Herson.— Talmudic Miscellany. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 4. 

Land. — The Peinciples of Hebrew Geammae. By J. P. 1^. Land^ 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I; 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8yo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

Hatbews. — Abe a tt am ben Ezea's Unedited Commentaet on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8yo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 

Ifntt. — Two Teeatises on Veebs containing Feeble and Doitbioi 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
* Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian M SS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8yo. sewed, pp. 3li2. 
1870. 7«. ed. 
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Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8yo. 

doth) pp. 140. 68. 

Spiers. — The School System op the Talmtid, and an Address delivered 
delirered at the Beth Hamidrash on the occasion of the Conclusion of the 
Talmudical TreatiBe, Baba Metsia. By the Bey. B. Spibrs. Oloth 8to. pp. 
48. 1882. 2«. 6d, 

Weber. — System der altsynagogalen Palastinischen Theologie. By 
Dr. Febd. Webbb. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. Is, 



HINDI. 

Ballantyne.— Elements of Hnrof and Bbaj BhjCkjC Gkammab. By the 
late Jambs R. Balla.nttnb, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8to., pp. 44, cloth. 6». 

Bate. — A Dictionary op the Hindeb Lanouage. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12«. 6d. 

Beames. — I^otes on the Bhoipubi Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 

Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chompanm. 
8to. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. is, 6d, 

Browne. — A Hindi Pbimeb. In Roman Character. By J. F. 
Bbowne, B.C.S. Crown 8to. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2«. ed, 

Ethering^n. — The Student's Gkammab op the HiNnf Langmtage. 

By the Rer. W. ETHERiyoroN, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8yo. pp. xiv., 255, and ziii., cloth. 1873. ]2«. 

Eoemle. — See page 39. 

Kellogg. — A Gkammae op the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hind! of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2U. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Ebishnachakdbadhabmabhikabin of Benares. (Containing all bat the 
Hariyans&.) 3 toIs. Svo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3«. 

JCathnraprasdda Misra. — A Tbilingual Dictionaby, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urd(i and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathubafrasada Misba, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8to. cloth, pp. xt. and 1330, 
Benares, 1865. £2 28, 



HINDUSTANI. 



lallantyne. — Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagam 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballanttne. Royal 8to. 
cloth, pp. 74. Ss, 6d, 

Sraven. — The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Pcap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 3«. 6d. 

Sowson. — ^A Gbammab op the Ubdu ob Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. lOa. 6d. 
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Dowson. — ^A HnrDUSTAjnc Exebcise Eook. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
DowBON, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 29. Qd, 

Zastwick. — Khtelld Afboz (the lUaminator of the Understanding). 
By Manlayi Haflzu'd-din. A New Edition of Hindustani Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindtistani at Haileybury College. Imperial 
8to. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issne, 1867. 18». 

J'allon.. — A New Hjcntdtjstaki-Engush Dictionabt. "With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Roy. Svo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. benares, 1879. £6 5«. 

Fallon. — ENGLisH-HENTDusTAifi Diction AKY. "With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By S. 
"W. Fallon. Part I. Royal Svo. sewed, pp. 48. (Will he completed in ahout 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3«. 

Fallon; — A Hdtdtjstani-Engijsh Law and Commeecial Dictionary. 
By S. W. Fallon. 8to. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 1«. 

Ikhwann-B Safa ; or, Beothees of Piteu^tt. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindust&ni by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8yo. pp. viii, and 156, cloth. 7*. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulav^ 

Hafizu'd-din. A new edition of the Hind(ist§.ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Protessor of Hind(ist&ni at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18f. 

Lutaifi Hindee (The) ; oe, Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a 

Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters ; 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by Meeb. Moohummttd Tuqueb. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10«. Qd.\ 
reduced to bs. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Teilingttal Dictionaey, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdt!i and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathubA- 
prasAda Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. Svo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2«. 

f aimer. — Hindttstani Geammae. See page 45. 



ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Noese Mythology, or the Eeligion of onr Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. By R. B. Andebson, Prof, of 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12«. M. 

Anderson and Bjamason. — Yiking Tales of the Noeth. The Sagas 

of Thorstein, Viking's Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnason. Also, Tegner's Frid- 
thjof 's Saga. Translated mto English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
iviiL. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10«. 
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Oleasby, — Ak IcixAimic-EKGLisH Dioxionajut. Based on the MS* 

Collectioiis of the late Richard Oleasby. Enlarged and completed by 6. 
YiOFdasoy. With an Introduction, and life of Eiohard Cleaaby, by G. Webbb 
Dasbnt, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7«. 

CSleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic -ENeusH Dictionary. Sm 
Skeat. 

Edda Saemimdar Hiims Freda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpb. Part I. with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3«. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons an4 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 49. : or in 1 Vol. complete, 7«. 6d, 

FKblicatioiiB of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

Numbers 1 to 64, see " Eecord," No. Ill, p. 14. 

65. SkIenee TfDiNDi. Hins Islenzka Bokmentaf^ags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5s. 

66. Um Sidbotina 1 Islandi eptir porkel Bjamason, prest ^ Reyni- 
Yollum. Utgefid af Hinu Islenzka Bokmentaf61agi. 8yo. pp. 177. Eeyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

67. BisKupA SoGiTB, gefnar ut af Hinu Tslenzka BokmentafelagL 
Annat Bindi III. 1878. 8to. pp. 509 to 804. Kaupmannahofn. Price 10«. 

58. Skteslxte og Reixningae Hins Islenzka Bokmentaf^lags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2s. 

69. Fbjettie pea Islandi, 1877, eptir Y. Briem. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2*. 6^. 

_ •• 

60. ALftNGissTADUE HiNN FoENi YiD Oxara, med XJppdrattum eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. 8yo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmaqnahofn, 1878. Price 
6«. 

Skeat. — A List op English Woeds, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson's Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rey. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 



JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Geammae op the Japanese Weitten Lanottage. By "W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 2Ss. 

Aston. — A Shoet Geahhae oe the Japanese Spoken Language. By 

W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12^. 

3f^ba. — An Elementaet Gbahuae of the Japanese Language, with 
£a8y Progressive Exercises. By Ta.tui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5«. 

Slack. — Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the close 
of the Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period (^f 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Black. Two Vols., demy 8yo. pp. xviii. and 418 ; 
xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2 2s. 

(Jhamberlain. — Classical Poetet of the Japanese. See '' Triibner'a 

Oriental Series," page 4. 
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Sapbnm. — A Japai^sse and English Dictionabt. With an Englirfi 

and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.p.« LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vq. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanjese-English and English-Japanese Dicttonabt. By 

J. C. H.BPBUBN, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18«. 

Hoffinaim, J. J. — A Japanese Gbammau. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 Is. 

fioffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8to. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 6s* 

Hoffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.) — Japanese-English Dictionary. — Pub^ 
lished by order of the Dutch Goyernment. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
Serrubiek. Vols. 1 and 2. Royal 8yo. Brill, 1881. 12«. 6d. 

Imbrie. — Handbook of English- Japanese Etymology. By W. 
Imbbie. 8to. pp. xxiv. and 208, cloth. Tokiyo, 1880. £1 Is, 

Metchnikoff. — L'Empire Japonais, texte et dessins, par L. Metch- 
NiKOFF. 4to. pp. yiii. and 694. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts, cloth. 1881. £1 10*. 

Pfonndes. — ^Tu So Mimi Bokueo. See page 28. 

Satow. — ^An English Japanese Dictionaby of the Spoken Language. 
By Ebnest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi Masakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp^ xvi. and 416, cloth. 12«. 6d. 

Suyematz. — Genji Monogataei. The most celebrated of the Classical 
Japanese Eomances. Translated by K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
264, cloth. 1882. 7«. 6d. 



KANARESE. 

Garrett. — A Manual English and Xanarese Dictionary; containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words. By J. Garilbtt. 8vo. pp. 908, cloth. 
Bangalore, 1872. 18«. 

KAYATHI. 

Qrierson. — A Handbook to the EIayathi Chaeactee. By G. A. 
Griehson, B.C.S., late Subdivisional Officer, Madhubani, Darbhanga. With 
Thirty Plates in Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 4. 
Calcutta, 1881.' 18*. 

KELTIC (Cornish, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hbaethside Stories of West Coenwall. 

By W. Bottbell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. tI. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories op West Cornwall. 
By William Bottbell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6$. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Intlvence of the English: 

and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. 1^. 

Kackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages op Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Capt, and Colloqui«d Dialects. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. {loyal 
Bvo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42^. 
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Bliys. — Lecttjkes on Welsh Phtlologt. By Johk Bhts, M.A., 

Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8to. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 15». 

Spnrrell. — A Geahmab op the "Welsh LAirGTTA.<}E. By William 

Spubbbll. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. ¥111.-206. 1870. 3«. 

Spnrrell. — A Welsh Dictionaby. English- Welsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Klementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
WiLLiAK Spubsell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. zxt. and 732. 8«. 6^. 

Stokes. — OoiDELiCA — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitlet Stokbs. Second edition. Medium Svo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 1872. 18«. 

Stokes. — ToGAiL Teoi ; The Destruction of Troy. Transcribed from 
the fascimile of the book of Leinster, and Translated with a Glossarial Index of 
the Rare words. By W. Stokes. Svo. np. xv.-188, boards. 1882. 18«. A 
limited edition only, privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — The Beeton Glosses at Obleans. By W. Stokes. Svo. 
pp. X.-78, boards. 1880. 10«. 6^. A limited edition only, privately printed, 
Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Theee Middle-Ieish Homilies on the Lives of Saints Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columba. By W. Stokes. Svo. pp. xii.-140, boards. 1877. 
10«. 6^. A limited edition only privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — ^Beuhans BIeeiasee. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium Svo. cloth, pp. xyi.-280, and Facsimile. 1872. Ida, 

Wright's Celt, Eoman, and Saxon. 

KONKANI. 

Haffei. — A Konkani Geammab. By Angelus F. X. Maffei. Svo. 
pp. xiv. and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882. 18«. 

LIBYAN". 

Vewman. — ^Libyan Yocabulaey. An Essay towards Reproducing the 

Ancient Numidian Language, out of Four Modem Languages. By F. W. 

. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London ; formerly Fellow 

of fialliol College ; and now M.R.A.S. CSrown 8vo. pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 

1882. 10». 6rf. ^__^__,,^^.^_^^ 

MAHRATTA. 
Ballantyne. — A Geamkae of the Mahbatta Language. Por the 

use of the East India College at Haileybury. By Jambs B. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 58. 

Bellairs. — A Gbammae of the Mabathi Lanouagb. By H. S. K. 

Bellaibs, M.A., and Laxican Y. Abhkbdka.r, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5«. 
Holesworth. — A Bictioi^^aby, Mabathi and English. Compiled hy 

J. T. MoLBSwORTH, assisted by Gboroe and Tbomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbsworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxz. and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3«. 

Molesworth. — ^A Compendium of Moleswobth's Mabathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Fadman7i. Second Edition. Bevised and Enlarged. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2 Is. 

Havalkar. — The Student's MabIthi Geammab. By G. R. Navauloi. 
New Edition. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18«. 
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Tnkarama. — A Complete Colleotioit of the Poems of Tak^ama 
(the Poet of the Mah§x&shtra). In Marathi. Edited by Vishntt Pabashu- 
BAM Shastri Pandit, under the supervision of Sankar Pandurang Pandit, M. A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. To 
which is preyed a Life of the Poet in English, by Jan&rdan Sakhlir&m G&dgil. 
2 vols, in large Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. £1 \U. M. each vol. 



MALAGASY. 

Parker. — A Cokcise Grammab op the Malagasy Language. By G. 
W. Pabkeb. Crown 8vo. pp. 66, with an Appendix, cloth. 1883. 55. 

Van der Tnnk. — Outlines op a Gbammar of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. TAN DEB TuuK. Svo., pp. 28, sewed. Is, 

MALAY. 

Dennys. — A Handbook op Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes, 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc.. Author of *'The 
Folklore of China," ^ Handbook of Cantonese," etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £\ \8. 

Haxwell. — A Manual op the Malay • Language. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. yiii- 
184. 1882. 7». 6rf. 

Swettenham. — ^Yocabulaby op the English and Malay Languages. 
With Notes. By F. A. Swettenham. 2 Vols. Vol. I. English-Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vol. II. Malay-English Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 1881. £1. 

Van der Tnnk. — Shoet Account op the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2«.6<f. 



MALAYALIM. 
Gnndert. — A Malayalam and English Diotionaby. By Rev. H. 

GuNDEBT, D. Ph. Royal 8to. pp. viii. and 1 1 16. £^ \Qs* 

MAORI. 

Orey. — ^Maobi Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.G.B., F.R.8. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. Svo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12f 

Williams. — ^Flrst Lessons in the Maoei Language. "With a Short 
Vocabulary. By "W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 6». 

PALI. 

D'Alwis. — A Desceiptive Cataiogtie of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary "Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S., etc., Vol. L (all 
published), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8«. 6^. 

Beal. — ^Dhammlajpaba. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Bigandet. — Gafdama. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 

Bnddhist Birth Stories. See '' Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 
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BiihleJT. — ^Tbkee I^ew Edicts of A^oka.. By G. Buhleb. I61110. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2t. 6d, 
CSiilders. — A PALi-ENeusH Diotionaby, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 

and with numeroas Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled hj the late 
Prof. R. C. Chixdbkb, late of the Ceylon Civil Serrioe. Imperial 8yo. Doable 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 Zs. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

ChilderB. — The MahIpabinibbInasutta op the Sutta-Pitaka. The 

Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childebs. 8to. doth, pp. 
72. 5s. 

Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Childebs. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. Is. 

Oooindra Swamy. — Sutta KIpIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8to. cloth, pp. xxxn. and 160. 1874. 6«. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathXvansa ; or, tiie History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8yo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Coomdra Swamy. — The DathIvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamt, Mudeli&x. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10». 6d. 

DaTlds. — See Buddhist Bibth Stobies, " Trohner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

DaTidSi. — SloiBi, THE Lion Bock, neab PuLAsnpirBA, and the' 39th 

Chapter of the MahAyamsa. By T. W. Rhts Datids. Bvo. pp. 80. Is. 6d. 
Dickson. — The Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession df Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2«. 

FansbolL — JItaka. See under JItaxa. 

Fansboll. — The Dasabatha-JjCtaka, being the Buddhist Story of KiiQg 

R&ma. The original P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. FausbSll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fansboll. — Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 69. 

Fansboll. — Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 

Fryer. — ^Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanohabakkhita 
Thbra. a Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. £. 
Frybr. 8vo. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. 

Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskbtt and Pali Books in the Libbaby op 
THE Bkitish Museum. By Dr. Ebnst Haas. Printed by Pernussion of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is, 

Jataka (l*he) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 

Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 

Pali by V. Fausboll. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1877. 28s, 

Vol. II., cloth, pp. 452. 1879. 28». For Translation see under "Buddhist 

Birth Stories." 

The *' Jataka " is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was bom as Gotama. The great ahtiquity of this work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddbists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 b.c- The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most origrinal attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay's fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies aa 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this waxit,-^ Athenantm, 
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Habawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty- Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. SuMANOALA, and Don Aitdris db Silva Batxjwantudawa. Vol. I. PaU 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla- 
tion, pp. lii. and 378 half-hound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2«. 

Kason. — The Pali Text op EIachchayano*s Geammab, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £l Us, 6d. 

Hinayeff. — Geammaiee Palie. Esqnisse d'une Phonetique et d'une 
Morphologie de la Langue Palie. Traduite du Russe par St. Guyard. By 
J. MiNAYEFP. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8«. 

Olcott. — BiTDDHiST Catechism. 

Senart. — KaccIyana et la Litt^eatitee Geammaticale du Pixi. 

I'e Partie. Grammaire Palie de Kacc^yana, Sutras et Commentaire, publics 
avec une traduction et des notes par E. Sbnart. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12*. ■ 

PAZAND. 
Haino-i-Ehard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16*. 



PEGTJAN. 
Haswell. — Geammatical Notes and Yocabttlaet of the PEGtiAK 

Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1 5s, 



PEHLEWI. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
DusTOOR Behramjee Sunjana. Vols. L and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 28. 

Hang. — Ajif Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossaey. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamasfji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Kev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Haug, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8 vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 28*. 

Hang. — A Lectueb on an Oeiginal Speech op Zoeoastee (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. $vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2f. 

Haug. — The Paesis. See '* Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossaey. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation; 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destub Hoshenoji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hatto, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. Bvo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 182. 168, 
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King. — The Book of Abda Yulav. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoabangji Jamaspji Asa. Reyised and collated with farther MSB., with 
an English translation and Introduction^ and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Naak. By Martik 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and SI 6. £\ 58. 

Kinochelierji. — Pahlati, Gujaeati and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastuk Minochebji, Jamasp Asana. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 
Cloth, lis, each. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 

Smyana. — A Gbammab of the Pahlyi LANeiiAGE, with Qaotations. 

and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor Behramjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zarthosi Madressa. 8vo. cl., pp. 18-457. 
25 «. 

Thomas. — Eably Sassanian Insgriftions, Seals and Coins, illustratin 

the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edwabd 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7«. 6^. 

Thomas. — Comments on Kecent Pehlvi Deciphebments. With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. Zs, 6d. 

West. — Glossaey and Index of the Pahlatt Texts op the Book op 

Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa's Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Mabtik 
Hauo, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed,, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25«. 
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Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dittch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldemax, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3«. 6d. 



PERSIAN. 

Ballantyne. — Peinciples of Pebstan Caligeapht, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA"LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for tha 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by Jambs R. Ballantynb. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2«. 6d, 

Blochmann. — The Pbosody of the Pebsians, according to Saifi, Jatniy 

and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10«. 6d, 

Blochmann. ^-A Tbeatise on the Ruba'i entitled Eisalah i Taranah. 

By AoHA Ahmad 'All With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2a, 6d, 
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Blochmann. — The Pebsian Metbes bt Saiti, and a Treatise on Persian 

Rhyme by J ami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8vq. sewed 
pp. 62. Ss. &d. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printed in the East. Con- 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. 16mo. sewed, pp. 46. Is, 

Eastwick. — ^Thb Gulistan. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 

Griffith. — YusuF akd Zttlaikha. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 5, 

H^^ of ShCraz. — Selectioks fbom his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to., pp. zx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Hbkbert 
R.A. £2 2s. 

Haggard and Le Strange. — The Yazib of LAyBXTBAK. A Persian 

Play. A Text- Book of Modem Colloquial Persian, for the use of European 
Trayellers, Residents in Persia, and Students in India. Edited, with a Gram- 
matical Introduction, a Translation, copious Notes, and a Vocabulary giving the 
Pronunciation of all the words. By W. H. Haggard and Guy Le strange. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xl.-176 and 66 (Persian Text), cloth. 1882. lOs, 6d. 

Mirkhond. — The Histobt of the AtIbeks op Sybia and Pebsia. 

By MuHAMMED Ben KhAwendshAh Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
MfRKHdND. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. MoRLEY, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&beks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 Plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s, 6d, 

Horley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Willtam H. Morley, M.R.A.S. 
8vo. pp. yiii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 

Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. 208, 5s, 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Eheiy&m, and from 
other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionabt of the Pebsian Langttage. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the UniTersity of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16mo. pp. yiii. and 864, cloth. lOs 6d, 

Palmer. — The Poems of Hafiz of Shibaz. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the 
Uniyersity of Cambridge. Post 8yo. cloth. (In preparation.) 

Palmer. — Pebsian Gbahhab. See page 45. 

Bedhonse. — The Mesnevi. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 

Bien. — Catalogtte of the Pebsian Manuscbipts in the Bbikish 
Museum. By Charles Rebu, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriental MSS. Vol. I. 
4to. clotb, pp. 432. 1879. £1 6s, Vol. II. 4to. cloth, pp. yiii. and 446. 
1881. 2bs 

Whinfleld. — Gttlshan-i-Raz ; The Mystic Rose Garden of Sa'd nd 
din Mahmud Shabistani. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
Notes, chiefly from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By 
E. H. Whinfibld, M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to. pp. xyi., 94, 60, cloth. 
1880. lOs. ^d, 

Whinfield. — The QirATBArNS of Ohab KhattIm. Translated into 
English Verse by E. H. Whinpibld, M.A., late of Bengal Ciyil Seryice. Post 
8yo. cloth, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 

6 
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PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 

Xeland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. £7 GhabIiW G. LUiAND. Fcap. 
8yo. cl., pp. yiii. and 140. 1876. 5«. 



PEAKRIT. 
dowell. — ^A SHOBT Introduction to the Obdxnabt Pbakmt of the 

Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. B7 
Prof. £. B. Co WELL. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth^ pp. 40. 1875. 3«. M, 

Cowell. — ^Peakeita-Peai:asa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama^ of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readfings from a collation of Six MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
East India House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy IntrodactLon to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edwa&d Btles Cowbll, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, andCorrectiona. Second 
Issue. 8yo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 14«. 



PIJKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 
Bellew. — A Gbammae of the Pukzhto ob Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21«. 

BoUew. — A DicTioNAET op the Puskhto, ob Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
np. xii. and 356, cloth. 42«. 

Plowden. — Tbanslation of the Kaxid-i- Afghani, the Text Book for 

the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Grammntical, 

and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichsle Plowobn, Captain H.M. Bengal 

Infantry, and Assistai\t Commi!«sioner, Panjab. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 

. 396 and ix. With Map. ZaAot*, 1875. £2 10a. 

Thorbum. — BanniIj ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thoebubn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannfi District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18«. 
pp. 171 to 230: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto ProverbB Translated into English, pp. 414 to 473 : Pashto Proverb* 
in Pashto. 

Tnimpp. — Geammab of the PaSto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp 
8to. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 
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RUSSIAN. 

Biola. — A Geadfated Rtjssian Readeb, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Kussian "Words contained in it. By H. Eiola, Grown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10«. 6d, 

Siola. — ^How TO Leabit Eussiak. A Manual for Students of Eussian, 

based upon the OUendorfiaa system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Hen&t Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

Key to the above. Crown 8to. doth, pp. 126. 1878. 68. 

Thompson. — ^Dialogues, Russian and English. Compiled by A. R. 
Thompson. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. iv.- 132. 1882. 6*. 



SAMARITAN. 

Butt. — A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literatfeb. 
Published as an Introduction to '* Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. NuTT, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s, 

"Suit — Fragments of a Samaritan Targttm. Edited from a Bodleian 
'^ MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 

Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 

172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15*. 



SAMOAN. 
Pratt. — A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. By 

Rev. George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. 
Grown 8vOi cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1878. 18*. 



SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Big Veda. 2 vols. See under Haug. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
LiTBRART Works of Ceylon. By James D*Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &e., &e. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxzii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. Ss, 6d. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram. — ^Afeorisms op the Sacred Laws op 

THE HiifDUg, by ArASTAMBA. Eidited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Biihler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £1 4«. 6d, 

Arnold. — Light op Asia. See page 31. 

Arnold.— Indian Pqetrt. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 

Arnold. — The Iliad and Odyssey op India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M,A., CS.!.^ F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. 1#. 

Apte. — -The Studbnt^s Guide to Sanskrit CoMPosmoN. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8vo. boards. 
Poona, 1881. 6#. 
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Afharva Veda Fratiqakhya. — See under WHmrar. 

Anctores Sanscriti. Yol. I. The Jaiminija-Ny^ya-Mila-Yistara* 

Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the flnperrision of Thbodor 
GoLDSTiicKEB. Parts I. to YII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10«. each part. 
Complete in one toI., cloth, £Z 13s. 6d, Yol. II. The Institute^ of Gantama. . 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stbnzleb, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8to. cloth, pp. iv. 78» 
1876. 4«. ^d. Vol. III. Vaitflna satra. The Ritual of the Atfaarva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Richard Gabbf. 8to. 
sewed, pp. 119. 1878. 5#. Vols. IV. and V. Vardhamana's Ganaratnama- 
hodadhi, with the Author's Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, by J. Eoolino, Ph.D. 8vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. ' 
6«. Part II., pp. 240. 1881. 6«. 

Avery. — Coio'eibutionsto theHistoky op Yebb-Inplectionin Sanseirit. 
By J. AvBRY. (Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. X.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4«. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessoits is Sansebit Gbaihcab ; together with an 

Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8yo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3«. M, 

Benfey. — A Pe actio al Gbahhab op the SiNSKBir Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfbt, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Uniyereity of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal Svo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. I0«. 6d, 

Benfey. — A Gbammab op the Language op the Vedas. By Dr. 

Theodor Benfey. In 1 toI. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey. — ^Yedica und Vebwandtes. By Theod. Benpby. Crown Svo, 

paper, pp. 178. Strassburg, 1877. 7«. M, 

Benfey. — Vedica und Linguistica. — ^By Th. Benpet. Crown SvOt 
pp. 254. lOs. 6^. 

BibUotheca Indica. — A Collection of Oriental Works publislied by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in 8vo., 2«. ; in 4to., 4«. 

Bibliotbeca Sanskrita. — See Tbubneb. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under tbe superintendence of G. 

. BuHLER, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphlnstone College, and 
F. KiELHORN, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College, 
1868-82. 

1. Panchatantba IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G, Buhleb, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 2#. 6rf. 

2. KXGOjfBJBiA^TA's PabibhjCshenduiSeehaba. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHOBN, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Beadingi. 
pp. 116. 4«. 

3. Panchatantba n. and m. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhxeb, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 2«. 6<f. 

4. Panchatantba i. Edited, with Notes, by P. Kielhobn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 3#. 

5. KIlidIsa's Eaghuyah^a. With the Commentary of Mallin^tha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. pA^ipiT, M. A. Part I. Cantos L-VI. 4«. 

6. KImdIsa's MjLlatikIgnimitba. Edited, with Notes, by Shansab 

P. Patjdit, M.A. 45. 6rf. 
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7. NiGOjfsHATTA's PASiBHl8H£in}Ui^£KHA£A Edited and explained 

by F. KiBLHosN, Ph.D. Fart II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-zxxvii.) pp. 184. 4«. 

8. KXlidXsa's Raghttvam§a. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankas P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 4#. 

9. NagojIbhatta's PABiBHXsHEimusEKHABA. Edited and explained 

by P. SiELHoaN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashsls xxzviii.- 
Ixix.) 4«. 

10. Dandin's Dasakttmaaachabita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. BUhler. Part I. 3*. 

11. Bhaeteihaei's Nitisataka and Yaieagyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telano. 4s. ^d, 

12. Kagojibhatta's PaeibhXshendusexhaea. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHOitN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashcls Ixx.- 
czxii.) 4«. 

13. Kalidasa's Raghuvam^a, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 4«. 

14. ViKEAMANKADEVACHAEiTA. Edited, wlth an Introduction, by G. 

fiUULEK. 3«. 

15. BnAVABHtrri's Malati-MIdhava. "With the Commentary of 
Jagaddbara, edited by Ramrbishna Gopal Bhandabkab. 14«. 

16. The Vikeamoevasitam. A Drama in Five Acts. By KiLinisA. 
Edited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 6«. 

17. Hehachdea's DEsi^AMALl, with a glossary by Dr. Pischel 
and Dr. BUhleb. Part I. 10s. 

18 — 21. Patanjah*s Vtakaeanamahabhathta. By Dr. Kielhoen. 
Part I— IV. Vol. I. II. Part 1. Each part 6«. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanskeit-Reading TJndeegeaduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundobam Bobooah. Syo. 
pp. 64. S«. Gef. 

Borooah. — A Peactical English- Sanskeit Dictionaet. By Anun- 

doram Bobooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. Vol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
581 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and References to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296. 1879. Vol. III. 
XlUs. 6U each. 

Borooah. — ^Bhavabhuti and his Place in Sanskbit Liteeatuee. By 
Anundobah Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5«. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brown. — Sanskeit Peosody and Kumeeical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc.. Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 30. 6<i{. 

Bnmell. — Riktanteavyakaeana. A Pratiqakhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. BuHNBLL, Ph.D. Vol. L Post 8yo. boards, pp. Iviii. and 84. I0<. 6<4 
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Bnrnell. — A Classified Inbbx to tlie Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace af 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras GoTemment. By A. G. Bubnell, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. iy. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Yedic and Technical 
Literature. Part II. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part III* 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1880. 10s. each part. 

Bumell. — Catalogue op a Collection op Sanskeit MAircrscEiPTS. By 
A. C. Bu&NELL, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. P^rt 1. Vedic Manuscripts^ 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2«. 

BumelL — Dayabaqa^loki. Ten Slokas ik SanskJlit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Bubnell. Svo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Bumell. — On the Aindra School op Sanskrit Grammarians. Thei^ 

Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 100. 6d, 

Bumell. — The Samavidhanabrahmaita (being the Third Br&hmana) 

of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burkex.1,% 
Volume I. — Text and Commentai7, with Introduction. Svo. pp. zxxyiii. and 
104. 128. 6d. 

Bumell. — The Aesheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 
THE Sama Vbda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Bubnell, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 51 and 109. 10«. 6d. 

Burnell. — The DEVATaDHYaYABRanMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayania, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 58. 

Bumell. — The Jaiminiya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana of tha 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. Svo. sewed, pp. 
56. 78. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Saw^hitopanishadbrahmana (Being the SeyeHiS 

Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by k. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff boards^ 
pp. 86. 78. 6d. 

Bumell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of th6 

Suma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Bubnell, M.R.A.S., etc. Svo. sewed, pp. xliii.^ 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. lOs. 6d. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Wore:s Printed in India, offered for 
Sale at the affixed nett prices by TbUbneb & Co. 16mo. pp. 52. ]«. 

CBuutamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the BnAGAYAD-GfTi ; 

or, the t)iscourse between Krishna and Afjnna of Diyine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 118. 6^. 

Clark. — ^Meghaduta, the Cloud Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. 
Translated by the late Bey. Thomas Claak, M.A. Fcap. Svo. pp. 64,. 
wrapper. 1882 1«. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henr7 Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Bio^rapby by his son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P, 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 8 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8to. oloth, pp. xii. and 492» 
14«. 
• Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
• and 520. 1873. 28*. 
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Cowell lud Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist SAifssmcT Manuscripts 

^ in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 

fessors £. 6. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 28. 6c^. 

• Cowell. — Sakva Daesana Samgeaha. See " Triibner's Oriental Series,'^ 
' page 6. 

Da Cniilia. — The Sahyadei Ksanpa of the Skanda Pubana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbrson da Cunha^ 
M.R.C.8. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £\ 1«. 

'Bavies. — Hindu Phtlosopht. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

• Davies. — Bhagavad Gita. See ** Trubner's Oriental Series," page 5. 

Sntt. — Kings op KIshmIea : being a Translation of the Sanskrita Work 
Raiataranggini of Kahlana Pandita. By J. Ch. Dtjtt. 12mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxiii. 48. 

' Oantama. — The Institutes op Gautama. See Auctores Sunseriti, 

' Goldstucker. — A Dictionaey, Sanskeit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Yocahulary. By 
Thbodor GoLDBTiicKER. ParCs I. to YI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 68. each 

Ooldstiicker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion. of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARJLA-SwAMiN. By Theodob GoLDSTiicKBR. Imperial Svo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 28. 

Ootigli. — Philosophy of the ITpantshads. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series, page 6. 

Oriffith. — Scenes peom the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 

by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 

I Edition. Grown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 68. 

Contents.— Preface— Ayodhya—Eavan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir apparent — 

Manthara's Guile— Dasaratha's Oath— The Step-mother -Mother and Son— The Triumph of 

Love— Farewell? -The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Eape of Sitar- 

Kama's Despair — The Messenger Cloud— Xhumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove— True Glor;^— 

" Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

• Oriffith. — The RImItan of Valmiki. Translated into English verse. 

By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 6 vols. 
Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy Svo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 188. Out of print. 
Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 188. Out of print. 
. Vol.111. Demy 8vo. pp. V. and 371, cloth. 1872. 158. 
\ Vol. IV. Demy Svo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18*. 
. Vol. V. Demy Svo. pp. 868, cloth. 1875. 168. 

drifflth. — KXlidIsa's Bieth op the Wae God. See " Triibner's 

■ ' Oriental Series," page 3. 

• Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 

British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1<. 
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Hang. — The Aitabeya Bbahhanah of the Bio Yeba. : containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the ^^tes of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 toIb. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents : Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. VoL II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2«. 

Sunter. — Catalogtjb op Sanskett Manusceipts (Baddhist) Collected 
in Nepal by B. H. Hodoson, late Resident at the Court of Nep§d. Compiled 
from Lists in Calcutta, France, and England. By W. W. HuifTBB, C.LfL, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2*. 

Jacob. — ^HnTDtr Pantheisu. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4, 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Avciosss Sansgbiti. 
KaSika. — ^A Commentaey on Pajteni's Geammatical Aphoeisms. By 

Pandit Jataditta. Edited by Pandit Bala SASXKi, Prof. Sansk. ColL, 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. Part II. pp. 474. 16«. each part. 

Kern. — The Aetabhatita, witb the Commentary Bhatadipik^ of 
Paramadi^vara, edited by Dr. H. Kb&n. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 98. 

Kern. — The Behat-SanhttX ; or, Complete System of Katural 

Astrology of Varslha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kbrn, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. Syo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-1 54. Part 4 pp. 155-21 0. Part 5 pp. 21 1-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2«. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Fartu 

Kielbom. — ^A Geammae of the Sanseeit Laitguage. By F. Kxelhoen, 

Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxy. of 1867. Demy 8to. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10«. 6</. 

Sielbom. — ^ELatyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kislhobn, Ph. D. , Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8to. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3«. M, 

Xaghn Kanmndf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yaradaraja. With an Englislf 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James B. Ballantynb, LL.D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Sto. pp. xxxvi. and 424, doth. 
£\ 11«. 6<;. 

Ii a-nTnsi.Ti — On Noun-Inflection in the Yeda. By R. LAmLLN^, Asso- 
ciate Professor for Sanskrit in the Johns Hopkins Uuiyersity. 8vo. pp. 276, 
wrapper. 1880. 10«. 

Hahabharata. — Teait^slated into Hdtdi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Kkishnachandbaduabmadhikarin, of Benares. Containing all hat tho 
Harivansa. 3 vols. 8yo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3«. 

Hahdbhdrata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nflakantha. In 
Eighteen Books : Book I. Adi Parvan, fol. 248. II. Sabh& do. fol. 82.* III. Vana 
do. fol. 312. IV. Vir«ita do. fol. 62. V. Udyoga do. fol. 180. VI. Bhfehma do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona do. fol. 216. VIII. Kar^ia do foL 116. IX. Salya do. 
fol. 42. X. Sauptika do. fol. 19. XI. Str( do. fol. 19. XII. S6nti do.:— 
a. B&jadharma, rol. 128 ; b, Apadharma, fol. 41 ; e, Mokshadharma, fol. 290, 
XIII. Anu^&sana Parvan, fol. 207. XIV. Aswamedhika do. fol. 78. XV. A^ra- 
mav&sika do. fol. 26. XVI. Maosala do. fol. 7. XVII. M&h&prasth&nika do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargaroka^a do. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12 12«. 
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.Maba-YirarCharita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Bama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickfokd, M.A. Grown 8vo. cloth. Sa, 

Haino-i-Eliard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 

(in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Bosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram- 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. "W. West. 8yo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871* 16«. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor GoLDSTiicKBR. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 

Handlik. — The YXjnavalkta Smeiti, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 
Mandlik. 2 vols, in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, andTransl. pp. Ixxxvii. and 
532. Bombay, 1880. £3. 

Hegha-Dnta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A. , F. R. S. , Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. zL and 180. 10«. 6d. 

Hnir. — TRAifSLAHONS from Sanskrit Writers. See '* Triibner's Oriental 
Series,'' page 3. 

Mnir. — Oeiginal Sanskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muib, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Yedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. zz. 532, cloth. 1868. 21«. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their AfiSnity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
6vo. pp. zxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21«. 

Vol. III. TheVedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. zzzii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

VoL lY. Comparison of the Yedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. zvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 2ls. 

Yol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Yedic Age. 8vo. pp. zvi. 492, doth, 
1870. 2U. 

Naganauda ; ob the Joy of the Snake- Wobld. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Ezplanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowbll, 
Grown 8vo., pp. zvi. and 100, cloth. 4«. 6d, 
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Kalop^khyiaitam. — Stobt of Naia ; an Episode of tlie Mahi-Sliarata» 
The Sanskrit Text, with Yocahalary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Montbh 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation hy the Very Eev. H. H. Milmax^ 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 15«. 

Ifaradiya Bharma Sftstram; ob, the iKsnrnTEs of [N'asada. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit originaL By Dr. Jtjlitjb 
Jolly, University, Wurzbiirg, With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10«. 6rf. 

Oppert. — List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gxtstav Oppert, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 21s. 

Oppert. — Obt the Weapons, Ajlmy Oboanization, aih) Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Eeference to Gunpowder and Fire Anus. 
By G. Oppert. 870. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7«. 6<f. 

Patanjali. — The YyIkakana-MahabhIshya of Patanjali. Edited 

by F. KiELHOKN, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8«. 6rf. 

Bamayan of Valmiki.— 5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskbit and English DicTioNARr. Being an 

Ahridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's Callege, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28«. 

BigrVeda Sanhita. — ^A Collection op Anctewt Hindit Hymns. 

Constituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority 
for the rel^ious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated ^om tlus 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. Seqond E^lition, with a 
Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 
Price 2ls, 

Big^Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Yeda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14«. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [VoU, V. and VI. in the Fress, 

• Big-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacked Hymns op the Brahmai^s. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mtjlleb, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12<. 6(^. 

Big- Veda. — ^The Hymns of the Rio- Veda in the SamhitaandPada Texts. 

Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32<. 

' Sabdakalpadmina, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RajIS 
Radhakanta Deya. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (Ill 
course of publication.) 3«. M, each part. 

84ma-yidh^na'Bralmiana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited^ 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Bubnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8yo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104.. 
12«.6<?. 
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Saknntala. — ^A Sanskeit Dsaha in Seven Acts. Edited by Moiobr 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 1». 

Sakimtala. — Kaltdasa's CAxuNTALi. The Bengali Recension. "With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richakd Pibchbl. 8to. dotb, pp. zi. and 210. 14«. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodliini ; ok, The Complete Sanskbtt Dictiokaby. 

In Telogu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 lbs. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

•Tdittirlya^PratiQakhya. — See WHmyET. 

TarkavachaspatL — ^Yachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Phikwophy in the Government Sanekrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18«. each Part. 

Thibant. — The Si^vasi6tbas. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibatjt« Ph.D., Anglo^Sanskrit Professor Beoares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates, hs, 

TMbaut. — CONTEIBUTIONS TO THE ExPLAllTATIOy OF JyOTISHA-VedIkGA 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1«. 6d. 

Triibner's BibUotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2«. 6<^. 

Yardhamana. — See Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 

Yedarthayataa (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret, the Yedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rie^Veda, with the Original Safiihit^ 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. 8vo. pp. 1—896. Price 
3«. 6^. each. 

Vishnn-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pur&nas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
BDWARD Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 343 : 
Vol. III. pp. 348: Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. .^92, cloth. 
10«. ^d. each. Vol. V., Part II, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12«. 

Weber. — 0^ the RImItana. By Dr. Albeecht VTebee, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
" The Indian Antiquary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5». 

Weber.' — Indian Liteeatuee. See **Triibner's Oriental Series-," 
page 3. 

Whitney. — Athabva Yeda PEi-Ti^lzHYA ; or, ^aunakCyd Caturadhya- 
yik§i (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £\ lis, 6d. 

Whitney. — SxrETA-SronHANTA (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, ^ith Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By the 
Rev. E. BuBOESs. Edited by W. D. Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 3^4, 
boards. £\ lU, M, 
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Tribh&shyaratna : Text, Translatioii, and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New HdTen. 



WMtney. — TiimEfYA-iJ^XTiglKHTA, with its Commentary, the 

Notes. By W. D. Whitney, 
8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £l 68, 

Whitney. — Index Yerborum to the Published Text of the Athaxra- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
the American Oriental Society). Imp. Syo. pp. 384, wide margin, wrapper. 
1881. £158. 

Whitney. — A Sanskeit Gkammab, including both the Classical Lan- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8yo. cloth, pp. Tiii. and 486. 1879. 12«. 

Williams. — A Dictionaby, English and Sansobii. By Monibb 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honoarable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. zii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 38, 

Williams. — ^A Sanskrit-English Dictionabt, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monier 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. zxy. and 1186 
£4 14«. 6d. 

Williams. — ^A Pbactical Gbammab of the Sanskbit Language, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use oi 
English Students, by Monieb Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8to. cloth. ]5«. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Hobace Hayman "Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 toIs. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, yi. and 416. 2U. 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, oh 
Subjects connected -with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36«. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII, IX. and X., Part I. Vishnu PurXnA, a System op 
Hindu Mytholoot and Tradition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur§u^§i8. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzbdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 344 ; 344 ; 346, cloth. 21. 12s. ^d. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Pur&n&, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8yo. cloth, pp. 268. 12«. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 2U. 

' Wilson. — Select Specimens op the Theatbb op the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 yols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; it. 
and 418, cloth. 2U. 

00NTENT8. 

Vol. I.^Preface— Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translatad fi*om the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart— Vikram aand Urrasi, or the 
Hero aad the Nymph— Uttara B&ma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
Bfima. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Malftti and Mfidhava, or the Stolen 
t Marriage— Madr& Bakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Batn6yall, or the 

Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 
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11118011. — A. DicnoNABY IN Sanskbit and English. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagnnmohana Tarkalankara and Ehettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 38. 

Wilson (H. H.). — See also Meglia Duta, Eig-Yeda, and Yislinu- 

Par&n&. 

Yignrveda. — The White Yajtjeveda in the Madhtandina Recen- 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 36 parts. Large 
square Svo. pp. 571. £4 lOs, 



SHAN. 

Cnshing. — Gsammab op the Shan Language. By the Rev. J. N. 
Ctjshino. Large Svo. pp. zii. and 60, boards. Rangoon, 1871. 9«. 

Cnshing. — Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. By the 
Rev. J. N. CusBiNO, M A. Small 4to. boards, pp. x. and 122. 1880. I2s. 6d, 

Cnshing. — A Shan and English Dictionary. By J. N. Gushing, M.A. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 600. 1881. £1 1«. 6d, 



SINDHL 
Tmmpp. — Gbahmab of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 

Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ebnest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15«. 



SINHALESE. 
Aratchy. — Athetha "Wakya Deepanya, or a Collection of Sinhalese 

Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English. By A. M. S. 
Aratcht. Svo. pp. iv. and 84, sewed. Colombo, 1881. 2^. 6d, 

D'Alwis. — A DESCBiFnYE Catalogite of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S. Yol. I. (all pub> 
lished) pp. zxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8«. 6d. 

Childers. — ^Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childbbs. 
Demy Svo. sd„ pp. 16. 1873. U, 

Hahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 436. — ^Yol. II. Sinhalese Translation^ 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 28. 
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Steele. — Ax Eastebf Lote-Story* Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhietio 

Legend. Eendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 
Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Thomas Stbblb, Oeylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London* 1871. 6«. 



SXJAHILL 

Krapf. — DicmoNAST of the Suahtli Laj^tgitagb. By tlie Eev. Dr. L. 

Kraff. With an Appendix, containing an ontline of a Suahili Grammar. . 

The Preface will contain a most interesting account of Dr. Krapf s philological > 

researches respecting the large family of Amcan Languages extending from the 
Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time. 
Royal 8vo. pp. xl.-434, cloth. 1882. S0«. 



SYRIAO. 

Phillips. — The Docthinb op Addai the Apostle. Now first Edited 

in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8yo. pp. 122, cloth. 7«. 6^. 

Stoddard. — G&ammab of the Modebn Stbiac Laii^gtjage, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddabd, Missionary of 
the American Board in P«:8ia. Demy 8to. bds., pp. 190. lOff. M, 



TAMIL. 
Beschi. — Clatis HuMAinoBUM: Littbrakuh Sublimioeis Tamulici Idio- 

MATis. Auctore R. P. Constantio Josepho Beschio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Begno Missionario. Edited by the £ev. K. Ihlspelp, and printed for A. 
Bumell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10*. 6d, 

Lazarus. — A Tamil Gbammab designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By JoHK Lazabus, B.A. Small Svo. doth, pp. viii and 230. 1878. 6*. 6d 

Lazarus. — A. Tamil Gbammab, Designed for use in Colleges md Schools. 
By J. Lazabxjs. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. London, 1879. 5«. 6d. 

Pope. — A Tamil Hakdboos:; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan'of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents By Rev. G. U. Popb. Third edition, 
Bvo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. ISs. 
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TELUGF. 
^den. — A Peogeessive Geammae of the Teltjgu Langttage, with 

Copioua Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography. — Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part III. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Arden, M. A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14«. 

Arden. — A CoMPAmcoN Telugu Reader to Arden's Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. Svo. cloth, pp.130. Madras, 1879. 7*. 6d, 

Oarr. — ^ojjiJeJ^t J,"*^^!^^* ^ CoLLBcrioiir op Tbluoit Peoyekbs^ 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the DevanS-gari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carb, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal Svo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. 6d 



TIBETAN. 

Csoma de K6r6s. — A Bictionabt Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Csoma de Koros. 4to. cloth, pp. zxii. and 852. Calcutta, 1834. £2 28, 

Csoma de K6r6s. — A Geammae of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma de Kobos. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. 25s, 

Jaschke.' — A Tibetan-English Dictionaey. With special reference to 
the prevailing dialects ; to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By 
H. A. Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at Kijelang, British Lahoul. Com- 
piled and published under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Koyal 8vo. pp. xxii.-672, cloth. 30$. 

Tdiwiu, — ^A Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the as^stance of 
Tapa Ugyen Oyatsho, by Major Thomas Hb&bert Lewik. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £1 1«. 

Schie&er. — ^Tibetan Tales. See " Tnibner's Oriental Series," page 5, 



TURKI. 

Shaw. — A Sketch op the Txteee LAyQUAOE. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (KiLshghar and Yarkand). By Robert Barklat Shaw, F.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8yo. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 
1875. 7<. 6^ 
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TURKISH. 
Arnold. — A Simple Tbanslitebal GBiLiorAB of the Tubkish LANoiTAeE. 

Compiled from yarious sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.6.S. Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2«. 6d. 

Oibb. — Ottomak Poems. Translated into English. Terse in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to» 
pp. Ivi. and 272. "With a plate and 4 portraits. Clotii. By E. J. W. Gibb. 
1882. £1 1«. 

Hopkins. — ^Elemeittaby Gbammab of the Tttbkish Laitgitage. With 

a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 3«. ^d. 

Bedhotise. — On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 

Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Bbdhouse, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 
(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
1«. M, ; cloth, 2«. 6^. 

Sedhouse. — The Tubkish Campaigneb's Vade-Mecum of Ottoman" 

CoLLOCtuiAL Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and Ehiglish ; also a few Familiar Dialogues ; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Rbdhouse, F.ELA.S. Third Edition. Oblong 3 2mo 
pp. Tiii.-372, limp cloth. 1882. 6«. 



TJMBRIAN. 

Ifewman. — The Text of the Igttyine Ikscbiptiostb, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xtI. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2^. 



XJRIYA. 

Maltby. — A Pbactical Handbook of the TJbiya ob Odita Lajtgttage 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Madras O.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10«. 6^ 
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